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AND  FOR  1939  WE  WISH  — 


For  every  retailer 

an  increasing  sales  volume,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  substantial  net  profit  and  the 
satisfaction  which  comes  from  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  job  well  done. 

For  the  President  of  this  Association 

proper  appreciation  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered  the  craft. 

For  the  members  of  the  Association  staff 
a  continuance  of  health  and  the  expanding 
of  the  valuable  work  they  are  doing  for 
the  cause  of  retail  distribution. 

For  the  consumer  organizations 

the  support  of  a  few  simon-pure  custom¬ 
ers — the  kind  who  spend  their  money  over 
our  members’  counters. 

For  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

a  growth  of  the  spirit  of  realism  which 
may  improve  their  judgment  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  business. 

For  Congress 

a  realization  that  if  legislation  could  cure 


the  ills  of  the  world  Utopia  would  have 
been  the  familiar  dwelling  place  of  the 
last  half  dozen  generations. 

For  all  good  buyers 

vision  to  see  what  their  public  want  and 
courage  to  get  it  for  them. 

For  our  manufacturing  friends 

the  knowledge  that  goods  are  not  sold 
until  they  have  gone  into  consumption 
and  that,  therefore,  cooperation  with  their 
retail  accounts  is  better  than  criticism. 

For  all  retail  secretaries 

wider  fields  of  service  and  a  few  more  mer¬ 
chants  to  understand  what  they  are  doing. 

For  my  friends  everywhere 

a  year  brimful  of  health,  happiness  and 
prosperity,  and 

For  myself 

a  lot  of  paper  over  which  to  spill  my 
thoughts  and  a  few  appreciative  readers. 

Happy  New  Year! 
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I _ LET’S  ARGUE. 

I  (Continued  from  page  7) 


LABELING  A  STEP  TOWARD  HONEST  ADVERTISING 


One  of  our  good  members  of  long  standing 
who  is  interested  in  this  question  of  labeling 
asks  us  if  we  believe  labeling  will  do  any  good 
so  long  as  so  many  stores  continue  to  exag* 
gerate  so  flagrantly  in  their  advertising  as  he 
thinks  they  do. 

That  is  an  interesting  question  and  one 
which  suggests  some  peculiar  sidelights.  For 
example,  suppose  a  store  habitually  exagger¬ 
ates  and  misrepresents  in  its  advertising ; 
would  such  a  store  be  likely  to  favor  or  to 
oppose  honest  labeling? 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  store  which  wishes 
to  indulge  in  flamboyant  and  unsupportable 
advertising  claims  would  inevitably  be  op¬ 
posed  to  any  proposal  to  label  merchandise 
with  a  statement  of  its  contents. 

If  such  a  store,  for  example,  advertised  a 
blanket  as  “all  wool”  it  would  hardly  be  con¬ 
vincing  to  offer  those  customers  who  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  advertising  a  blanket  labeled  “wool 
and  cotton”. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  retailers  realized  how 
much  misleading  advertising  tends  to  sap 
public  confidence  and  destroy  the  value  of  all 
advertising,  then  I  think  such  retailers  prob¬ 
ably  would  recognize  that  truthful  labeling 
would  be  the  hardest  kind  of  blow  which 
could  be  struck  against  advertising  claims. 
***** 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
include  among  the  greatest  natural  resources 
of  our  country  the  ability  of  people  to  believe. 
Viewed  in  this  way  it  is  easy  to  see  that  every 
time  any  advertiser  abuses  the  confidence  of 
the  public  it  means  a  diminishing  of  one  of 
the  prime  assets  of  the  nation. 

Can  you  imagine  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
do  business  if  people  never  had  had  any  reason 


to  question  the  truth  of  advertising  state¬ 
ments? 

Just  fancy  yourself  advertising  to  a  large 
group  of  people  who  had  implicit  faith  in  the 
printed  word.  How  you  could  set  them  run¬ 
ning  to  your  store  by  the  stories  you  could  tell ! 

If  those  stories  were  true  they  would  buy 
and  buy  and  buy.  But  if  they  found  your 
statements  false  you  would  soon  realize  that 
you  could  not  go  on  fooling  them  continu¬ 
ously. 

The  fact  that  advertising  is  not  new  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  truth  that  every  exagger¬ 
ated  and  misleading  advertising  statement  is 
a  destructive  blow  at  this  great  natural  re¬ 
source — the  ability  of  our  people  to  believe. 

Nor  should  it  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  each 
year  the  power  of  advertising  grows  less  as 
fewer  people  are  left  who  can  believe  what 
we  print. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  influence  of 
advertising  can  be  re-builded  except  through 
the  elimination  of  exaggerated  and  mislead¬ 
ing  statements. 

If  the  day  ever  comes — and  it  could  come 
if  all  business  willed  it — when  the  average 
consumer  knows  she  can  believe  anything 
which  appears  in  an  advertisement  then  it  will 
be  easy  and  inexpensive  to  do  business.  Ad¬ 
vertising  costs  will  decrease.  The  problem  of 
returns  will  cease  to  bother  us.  The  only  limi¬ 
tation  upon  volume  will  prove  to  be  the 
people’s  ability  to  consume  and  we  have  never 
yet  reached  a  point  where  we  have  been  with¬ 
in  hailing  distance  of  that  condition. 

Our  first  real  step  in  the  direction  of  such 
a  condition  lies  in  honest  labeling.  False  ad¬ 
vertising  and  honest  labeling  cannot  live  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  business. 
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A 


BIGGER 

BETTER 

DIFFERENT 


CONVENTION 


JANUARY  16th  to  20th 


More  than  5,000  retailers  will  pack  bags  and 
march  on  New  York  next  month  for  the  28th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  That  the  convention  makers  believe 
it  will  be  a  great  gathering  is  reflected  in  their  statement 
that  “in  all  retailing  there  will  be  nothing  like  it.” 

The  new  convention  is  to  be  filled  with  interest  and 
excitement.  New  techniques  are  being  employed  to 
drive  home  the  points  that  every  good  convention  must 
contribute  to  those  who  come  to  see,  hear  and  partici¬ 
pate.  The  media  of  the  stage  and  the  radio  are  being 
borrowed  to  make  the  offerings  of  the  convention  more 
vivid  and  convincing.  There  will  be  both  diversion  and 
color. 

But  it  is  in  content  that  the  convention  in  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  from  January  16  to  20  will  be  unique  and 
vastly  more  educational  than  any  other  event  in  retail¬ 
ing  in  1939.  For  store  people  do  not  come  to  NRDGA 
assemblages  merely  to  be  entertained.  They  come  to 
learn  and  obtain  background  for  running  their  stores 
in  the  long  months  after  they  have  left  the  convention 
halls  and  settled  back  into  their  jobs. 

If  the  program  of  the  January  conclave  reflects  any 
one  thing  in  one  word,  that  word  is  “change”.  It  will 
be  almost  entirely  different  from  the  program  of  the 
last  convention  because  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
new  matters  to  be  discussed,  vital  to  every  store,  which 
have  resulted  from  rapid  changes  in  our  social  and 
economic  life  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  store  owner  and  retail  executive  who  comes  to 
the  convention  in  January  will  do  so  with  a  feeling  of 
greater  responsibility  than  ever  before.  He  will  appreci¬ 
ate  that  the  operations  of  his  business  have  become  so 
closely  woven  into  the  fabric  of  national  progress  that 
his  outlook  and  interests  cannot  simply  be  confined 
within  state  and  local  boundaries.  Because  he  is  more 
and  more  consciously  in  the  public  eye,  he  will  approach 
each  riddle  facing  him  from  the  measured  aspect  of 
“good  public  relations”. 


The  Speakers 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  set  down  now  the  names 
of  important  speakers  and  discussion  leaders  who  will 
head  the  convention  program,  convention  goers  can 
count  on  the  cream  of  the  crop.  There  are  a  number 
of  nationally  known  figures  in  the  lineup,  and  a  larger 
number  who  represent  the  best  thought  and  experience 
in  retailing  and  industry. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS 

A  preview  of  the  current  great  issues  in  retailing, 
presented  in  simple,  telling,  dramatic  form,  will  officially 
open  the  convention  Monday  night.  After  President 
Cohn  has  summed  up  the  present  position  of  retailing 
and  the  business  of  the  convention,  speakers  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  business,  with  national  reputations  as 
authorities  in  their  fields,  will  attempt  to  visualize  the 
course  of  business  events  during  the  coming  months. 

A  general  session  on  new  and  proposed  law’s  affecting 
retail  distribution  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday  noon  lunch¬ 
eon  and  an  afternoon  general  session  following.  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  activities,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act,  the  Cotton  Surplus  problem,  State  Hour  and  Wage 
laws,  national  fiscal  problems,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  subjects  will  be  weighed  by  experts  in  a  number 
of  fields. 

Business  Conditions  in  1939 

Departing  again  from  the  usual,  the  Tuesday  night 
general  meeting  will  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  for  retail  stores,  and  consumer,  employee 
and  vendor  relations,  with  leaders  from  various  fields 
giving  impromptu  answers  to  questions  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  manner  of  the  radio  interview’. 

A  full  session  on  the  subject  of  “public  relations”  will 
be  presented  Thursday  afternoon  of  the  convention, 
which  will  try  to  explain  what  good  retail  public  rela¬ 
tions  really  mean,  what  they  can  realistically  hope  to 
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accomplish,  and  what  steps  must  be  taken  by  a  store 
to  insure  itself  that  public  relations  are  properly  func¬ 
tioning. 

THE  GROUP  SESSIONS 

The  individual  sessions  of  the  NRDGA  divisions 
and  groups  will,  like  the  general  gatherings,  mirror  the 
changes  which  have  come  to  retailing  within  the  past 
year,  and  the  need  of  wider  horizons  in  the  solution 
of  retail  problems.  For  instance: 

Controllers'  Congress: 

Federal  taxation,  Social  Security  and  Merit  Rating 
problems  headline  the  sessions  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  A  definite  plan  for  putting  merit  rating  pro¬ 
visions  into  state  laws  is  to  be  discussed. 

The  controller  will  ponder  the  effect  of  Federal  taxes 
on  corporate  p>olicies,  studying  what  the  resulting  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  store  should  be  in  regard  to  payroll  in¬ 
creases,  wage  plans,  the  distribution  of  dividends,  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization  and  the  like.  The  con¬ 
trollers  will  also  mull  over  various  proposals  for  in¬ 
cluding  health  and  disability  benefits  under  social  securi¬ 
ty  programs  of  Government. 

Other  controller  subjects — Insurance  Problems;  The 
Controller  and  His  Relation  to  Other  Store  Executives ; 
The  Value  of  Current  Federal  Reports  on  Retail  Con¬ 
ditions;  Where  Does  the  Controller  Fit  in  a  Buyer- 
Run  Store ;  Why  Distribution  Costs  Must  Remain  High 
— all  are  as  new  and  timely  as  the  1939  calendar. 

The  Management  Division: 

A  discussion  of  constant  wage  plans  by  the  Store 
Management  Division  is  sponsored  for  the  Tuesday 
night  session.  Unusual  interest  is  attached  to  the  pro¬ 
jected  discussion  because  of,  among  other  things,  the 
recent  hearings  in  Washington  on  such  plans. 

All  the  Management  Groups  will  combine  for  an  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Clinic  Tuesday  morning  of  the  con¬ 
vention  week,  under  the  leadership  of  S.  J.  Fosdick  of 
Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh.  In  a  diagnosis  led  by  a 
panel  of  leaders  in  the  retail  employee  relations  field, 
the  session  will  appraise  every  factor  that  determines 
good  or  bad  morale  in  a  store. 

Store  Management  Group: 

In  its  individual  sessions,  the  Store  Management 
Group  will  lead  off  with  a  demonstration  of  manage¬ 
ment’s  concern  for  strained  customer  relations,  center¬ 
ing  discussion  on  customer  complaints  and  the  need  for 
standards  in  adjustment  performance. 

Elsewhere  the  store  managers  are  to  investigate  anew 
the  field  of  modernization  as  the  new  season  for  store 
remodeling  comes  into  view.  The  extensive  supply 
simplification  project  of  the  Group  will  be  considered 
with  a  preliminary  report  on  the  results  of  a  basic 
questionnaire  in  which  3400  stores  are  represented. 

The  possibility  of  wide  exchange  of  information  on 
store  restaurant  operation  will  be  approached  at  the 
meetings. 

Personnel  Group: 

Definite  ideas  as  to  what  pre-employment  retail 
training  courses  in  schools  should  contain  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  meetings  of  this  group.  The  Personnel  Group 


is  conscious  of  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  such 
courses,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  George-Deen 
Act,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  the  time  has 
come  when  stores  should  agree  and  advise  educators 
as  to  what  best  can  be  taught  in  such  courses  and  what 
should  be  left  for  training  during  employment. 

The  frequent  lack  of  flexibility  in  store  jobs  is  also 
to  be  debated.  Although  there  has  been  much  talk  of 
stabilization  of  retail  employment,  there  have  been  few- 
practical  suggestions  for  accomplishing  this  desired 
objective.  Flexibility  in  jobs  is  put  forward  as  one 
answer.  The  personnel  people  will  also  consider  dead¬ 
end  jobs  from  the  standpoint  of  stabilization. 

The  persistent  problem  of  uncovering  techniques  for 
handling  employees  is  to  be  with  the  Personnel  Group. 
For  the  first  time,  the  sessions  will  attempt  to  draw 
help  from  the  experiences  of  a  large  chain  where  in¬ 
dividual  managerial  units  have  shown  wide  talents  in 
this  direction.  The  discussion  will  thus  be  in  line  with 
the  present  trend  for  centralizing  all  responsibility  in 
one  group. 

The  sessions  will  survey  the  current  labor  market  to 
spot-light  new  fields  for  obtaining  employee  talent 
already  trained.  This  will  include  schools  cooperating 
in  the  George-Deen  program  and  such  other  sources 
as  State  Employment  services.  Again  the  sessions  will 
ponder  the  direction  in  which  the  personnel  function  is 
heading  in  stores.  Harold  B.  Bergen,  who  comes  out 
of  industry  with  a  record  of  long  experience  in  good 
organization  and  has  since  been  analyzing  and  recom¬ 
mending  changes  in  the  personnel  set-up  of  stores,  -will 
present  his  views. 

Traffic  Group: 

A  host  of  new  ideas  for  effecting  savings  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  traffic  men.  There  will  be  general  discussion 
and  the  experience  of  several  New  York  stores  which 
have  been  experimenting  in  recent  months  with  the  pre¬ 
packing  of  furniture.  Also  the  experiment  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  hexagonal  fiber  containers  for  barrels  and 
casks  in  the  shipping  of  glassware. 

A  shipping  container  committee  headed  by  W.  C. 
McDermott,  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  will 
report  a  long  list  of  changes  effected  in  containers  as 
the  result  of  suggestions  to  manufacturers  through  the 
Traffic  Group. 

The  need  for  improved  packing  of  returns  to  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  given  prominence. 

Numerous  other  features  of  the  discussions  will  in¬ 
clude:  control  of  merchandise  in  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  at  inventory  time ;  new  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Rules  and  their  effect  on  marking  practices:  regulatiorr 
of  freight  forwarders;  proposed  changes  in  express 
rates ;  reconditioning  charges  on  returns  of  toilet  prepa¬ 
rations. 

Delivery  Group: 

The  delivery  men  will  focus  their  attention  on  ware¬ 
housing  as  an  aid  to  efficient  delivery  operations.  The 
experience  of  numerous  stores  in  this  direction — in 
avoiding  needless  shipments  between  warehouse  and 
store,  efficient  classification  of  merchandise,  and  similar 
steps  to  make  the  internal  operation  of  the  warehouse 
geared  to  fast  and  wasteless  service — will  be  presented. 

With  the  trend  toward  greater  utility  value  in  the 
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design  of  vehicles  the  relation  of  this  development  to 
store  fleets  will  be  a  live  subject  for  Delivery  discussion. 
The  delivery  men  have  also  scheduled  as  a  lead  topic 
the  subject  of  reducing  accident  rates.  Elsewhere  they 
will  talk  over  work  schedules,  employee  welfare,  etc. 

Merchandising  Division : 

Top  interest  will  be  concentrated  in  the  forum  to  be 
conducted  Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon  by  the 
newly  organized  Ready-to-Wear  Group  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  of  which  Maurice  Spector,  of  the  Blum 
Store,  Philadelphia,  is  chairman.  They  will  consider 
such  subjects  as  late  opening  dates  by  manufacturers, 
long  delivery  periods,  pre-season  introductions  of  new 
fashions,  early  clearances  and  the  August  coat  sale. 

Consumer  relations  and  the  new  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  rulings  as  they  aflFect  ready-to-wear  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  other  subjects  of  timely  interest. 

general  session  of  all  merchandisers  will  explore 
the  iK)sition  of  the  merchandising  executive  in  view  ol 
the  changes  and  proposed  realignment  of  store  organiza¬ 
tion,  covering  such  points  as  organization  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising-selling  function,  the  function  of  the  divisional 
merchandise  manager,  the  buyer  as  a  department  mana¬ 
ger,  essential  needs  of  a  buyer  in  statistical  information. 
A  jjersonnel  director  will  answer  the  question  of  “Why 
Can’t  We  Pick  Aces  in  Selling,’’  and  general  discussion 
will  revolve  around  the  place  of  private  brands ;  groove 
price  lines  and  groove  fixed  markup  vs.  the  old  method 
of  merchandising;  is  too  much  pricing  done  in  the 
marking  room ;  are  prices  lines  too  rigid,  etc. 

An  accessories  and  smallwares  meeting  will  analyze 
fashion  trends  in  accessories,  as  well  as  storewide  pro¬ 
motion  of  fashions  to  build  accessories  volume,  and  the 
promotion  and  merchandising  of  “gadgets,”  and  other 
pertinent  subjects. 

The  argumentative  title  of  “How  Many  Brands  Can 
a  Store  Carry  Profitably?”  is  also  due  for  a  going  over 
by  appliance  merchandisers.  In  open  forum  they  will 
deliberate  on  the  outlook  for  1939,  the  question  of 
whether  manufacturer  representatives  have  assumed  too 
great  control  of  appliance  operations,  how  stores  should 
approach  the  sale  of  air  conditioning,  more  satisfactory 
servicing  of  appliances,  etc. 

Home  furnishings  merchandisers  will  pry  into  the 
question  of  why  salespeople  still  fail  to  show  evidence 
in  many  cases  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise,  with  both  a  divisional  merchandise  manager 
and  a  personnel  director  speaking  their  minds.  There 
will  be  announcement  and  discussion  of  furniture 
market  dates.  An  open  forum  will  delve  into  semi¬ 


annual  sales.  What’s  new  in  model  rooms,  how  will  the 
World’s  Fair  influence  “modern,”  show  room  selling, 
and  how  to  reduce  upholstery  workroom  expense  will 
also  be  discussed. 

A  piece  goods  session  will  study  ways  to  volume  and 
profit  through  better  salesmanship,  advertising,  assort¬ 
ments,  buying,  promotions,  custortier  service  and  dis¬ 
play,  in  a  series  of  five  minute  talks. 

The  men’s  wear  sessions  will  be  highlighted  by  a 
discussion  of  alteration  charges.  Representatives  of 
stores  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  one  U.S.A.  town  that 
has  successfully  worked  out  a  program  for  charging  for 
men’s  wear  alterations  and  made  it  stick,  will  discuss 
how  that  achievement  has  benefitted  their  business. 

Leading  retailers  will  offer  their  views  as  to  how 
manufacturers  can  improve  the  style  of  men’s  clothing, 
and  what  it  takes  to  make  a  good  buyer  or  salesman. 

Volume  and  basement  merchandisers  will  occupy 
themselves  with  methods  of  expanding  business  through 
new  departments,  stimulation  of  old  departments,  and 
appeal  to  new  types  of  customers. 

Sales  Promotion  Division'. 

The  stellar  public  relations  general  session  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  is  being  built  by  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division. 

In  their  technical  sessions,  the  sales  promotion  men 
will  set  off  on  a  new  hunt  for  means  to  get  more  sales 
out  of  the  advertising  dollar.  They  will  discuss  ways  to 
put  and  keep  the  advertising  budget  of  the  store  on  a 
strictly  business  basis,  and  examine  in  particular  those 
costs  usually  considered  fixed  and  stable,  in  an  effort 
to  devise  means  for  reducing  them.  .-Mso  the  future 
development  of  the  sales  promotion  function  and  how 
most  readily  to  fulfill  the  function  of  conveying  the  likes, 
tastes,  and  viewpoint  of  the  customer  to  the  inner  por¬ 
tals  of  the  store,  as  well  as  to  represent  the  store  to  the 
customer. 

Credit  Management  Division: 

The  likelihood  of  a  new  forward  surge  in  business  in 
1939  will  be  discussed  by  the  credit  managers,  and  pre¬ 
ventives  against  the  undue  loosening  of  credit  controls 
and  practices  that  usually  accompanies  expanding 
business. 

They  will  also  scrutinize  the  installment  selling  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  standpoint  of  changing  conditions.  They 
will  study  means  for  reducing  installment  contracts  to 
plain  and  simple  consumer  language. 

With  credit  volume  so  expanded  that  it  now  accounts 
for  more  than  one-half  of  the  average  store’s  business, 
the  credit  men  will  explore  the  need  for  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  investigation  of  the  customer’s  ability  to  pay. 
Community  credit  control  to  enable  stores  to  know  not 
only  how  many  charge  accounts  an 
applicant  has  in  competing  stores, 
but  also  what  his  obligations  are  to 
other  souces,  is  to  be  an  important 
point  of  discussion. 

A  new  system  for  obtaining  new 
charge  accounts  in  connection  with 
the  house-to-house  selling  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  commodity,  will  also  be  pre¬ 
sented.  They  will  ponder  among 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Is  this  goose  to  be  killed? 

The  Case  of  the  Goose  That  Laid 
the  Golden  Eggs 

By  IRVING  GOLDENTHAL 
Director,  Retail  Personnel  Bureau,  New  York 


IF  Ivan  Ivanovitch  goes  into  a 
store  in  Moscow  or  Minsk  to 
buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  pays 
the  equivalent  of  $50  for  it.  In  New 
York  or  Oshkosh  John  Jones  pays 
$21  for  the  same  suit.  When  Ivan 
wants  a  felt  hat  he  pays  $8,  but 
Jones  only  parts  with  $2.74. 

Mrs.  Ivanovitch,  visiting  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  replenish  the  family  larder, 
finds  that  she  must  pay  87  cents  for 
a  pound  of  roast  beef  (Mrs.  Jones 
pays  35  cents) ;  57  cents  for  a  14 
ounce  tin  of  evaporated  milk  (Mrs. 
Jones  pays  7j4  cents) ;  4  cents  for 
a  pound  of  potatoes  (Mrs.  Jones 
pays  2%  cents) ;  $1.30  for  a  dozen 
eggs  (Mrs.  Jones  pays  35  cents). 

The  disparities  in  prices  are  so 
startling  that  they  are  almost  un¬ 
believable.  Yet  the  information 
comes  from  the  most  authoritative 
source — a  study  recently  made  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board. 

Moreover,  Ivan  and  his  family 
are  under  a  further  handicap,  for 
Ivan’s  average  salary  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $582  per  year  as  against 
$1244  annually  earned  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Statistics  are  generally  cold  and 
uninteresting  but  not  when  they  re¬ 


late  to  the  grim  business  of  stretch¬ 
ing  the  weekly  pay  envelope  so  that 
it  may  feed  and  clothe  the  wife  and 
kiddies  and  keep  a  roof  over  their 
heads. 

Walk  down  the  main  street  of 
any  American  city  or  town  on  a 
Saturday  night  and  watch  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  men  and  women  in  the 
brightly  lighted  shopping  centers. 
That  stylishly  garbed  young  woman, 
with  the  lumberjacket  dress  and  the 
Edwardian  hat,  whom  the  boys  look 
over  so  admiringly,  is  not  Mrs.  As- 
torbilt.  She  is  Mary  Brown,  who 
makes  $12  a  week,  working  as  Re¬ 
ceptionist,  Stenographer  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Bookkeeper  for  Tom  Smith,  the 
budding  young  attorney. 

Watch  the  children  going  to  school 
in  the  morning,  in  Forest  Hills  or 
the  Bronx.  Suzy  Kelly,  the  jani¬ 
tor’s  daughter,  is  just  as  warmly 
and  attractively  dressed  as  Mary 
Dillingham,  the  banker’s  little  girl. 
Mary’s  mother  may  have  bought  her 
coat  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Suzy’s 
probably  came  direct  from  14th 
Street,  but  it  would  take  an  expert 
to  tell  them  apart. 

Travelers  returning  from  a  visit 
to  London,  Paris  or  Berlin  are  pro¬ 


lific  in  their  praise  of  the  American 
standard  of  living,  as  compared  with 
those  found  in  other  countries.  It 
is  pointed  out  in  glowing  terms  that 
x\merican  wage  earners  and  their 
families  are  the  best  dressed  and  fed 
and  that  they  possess  more  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  than  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  any  other  country.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  rep¬ 
resents  but  7%  of  that  of  the  entire 
world,  yet  our  people  own  80%  of 
all  the  automobiles  in  use  in  the 
world.  The  purchasing  power  of 
our  consumers  is  greater  than  that 
of  500  million  Europeans  and  more 
than  the  purchasing  power  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  Asiatics. 

Which  should  prompt  thoughtful 
people  to  ask:  Why  are  American 
men  and  women  better  clothed, 
housed  and  fed  than  the  men  and 
women  of  other  lands?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  we  elect  clever  legislators  who 
pass  wise  laws,  giving  us  the  things 
which  make  up  the  good  life?  We 
have  the  clever  legislators  and  they 
pass  enough  laws,  but  many  in¬ 
formed  persons  contend  that  these 
laws,  more  often  than  not,  hinder 
the  well  being  of  the  worker  and  his 
family. 
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Price  of  gait  $50  in  Moscow, 
121  in  New  York. 


Then  what  is  the  answer?  Well, 
in  the  162  years  that  the  United 
States  has  been  in  existence,  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  blamed  for  a  lot  of 
things.  But  they  have  been  univers¬ 
ally  credited  with  at  least  one  out¬ 
standing  attribute: — Business  Abili¬ 
ty.  Not  long  ago  a  certain  foreign 
newspaper  made  the  statement  that 
Americans  were  crude  individuals 
who  kept  their  hats  on  in  the  house, 
put  their  feet  on  the  desk  and  ex¬ 
pectorated  chewing  gum  against  the 
wall.  Yet  even  this  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  rag  could  not  deny  that  we 
possessed  a  degree  of  business  acu¬ 
men. 

Nothing  short  of  sheer  merchan¬ 
dising  genius  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  average  working  man  and 
his  family  to  possess  such  comforts 
and  conveniences  as  stylish,  well 
made  clothing  at  moderate  prices; 
cellophane  wrapped,  hygienic  pack¬ 
aging  ;  steam  heating ;  air  condition¬ 
ing  ;  electric  razors ;  radios ;  refrig¬ 
erators  and  automobiles.  All  this, 
mind  you,  despite  the  fact  that  over 
half  the  families  in  this  country 
have  incomes  of  $25  or  less  per 
week. 

Because  of  the  inventiveness,  in¬ 
dustry  and  tireless  energy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  men,  the  luxuries  of 
yesterday  have  become  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  today,  developing  new  indus¬ 
tries  which  have  given  employment 
to  many  millions  of  people. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  pos¬ 
sesses  the  finest  system  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  world,  selling  yearly 
40  billion  dollars’  worth  of  goods 


Retail  merchants  have  every  reason  to  he  .proud  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  they  have  rendered  to  the  building  of  an  American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  which  continues  to  be  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  But  what  can  be^  done  about  the 
situation  they  face  today?  A  situation  in  which  business  men 
who  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  encouraged  are  instead  being 
informed  how,  when,  where  and  at  what  prices  they  may  do 
business,  and  which  of  them  may  continue  to  do  business  at  aU? 

it  Do  consumers  want  this  kind  of  legislation?  Is  it  not  of  a 
piece  with  other  unwanted  legislation  which  has  been  put  over 
on  an  unsuspecting  or  misled  public — a  public  which  doesn’t 
wake  up  until  it’s  too  late?  American  consumers  must  be  in¬ 
duced  somehow  to  learn  the  facts  concerning  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tionship  existing  between  distribution  and  their  pocketbooks. 
Retail  merchants  must  take  the  lead  in  educating  them  by 
means  of  a  vigorous  informative  program.  And  the  place  to 
start,  says  Mr.  Coldenthal,  is  right  in  your  own  store.  Four 
million  people  earn  their  livings  in  retail  trade,  and  20  million 
others  are  wholly  or  partially  dependent  on  them.  That’s  an 
audience  of  24  miUion  to  start  with — an  audience  that  will  be 
responsive  because  its  welfare  is  directly  and  immediately  in¬ 
volved.  And  they  can  pass  the  information  on  to  others. 


to  130  million  customers.  Methods 
of  mass  production  have  given  rise 
to  mass  distributing  outlets,  such  as 
Department  Stores,  Chain  Stores 
and  Mail  Order  Houses.  These 
huge  distributors  spend  millions  to 
improve  the  grade  and  quality  of 
the  products  which  they  sell  and  to 
bring  down  retail  prices  without  im¬ 
pairing  quality. 

Likewise  there  is  a  host  of  inde¬ 
pendent  stores  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  which  do  not  let  any  grass 
grow  under  their  feet,  either.  They 
are  constantly  on  the  job  to  give 
their  customers  the  best  obtainable 
values,  together  with  that  personal 
attention  which  is  so  highly  valued 
by  the  customer,  and  which  their 
large  retail  competitors  cannot  offer. 

Take  an  actual  example.  Some 
time  ago  the  J.  C.  Penney  Com¬ 
pany,  a  1700  unit  chain  with  annual 
sales  of  $275,000,000,  was  carrying 
in  its  stores  about  30  different  types 
of  men’s  work  suspenders.  They 
were  being  sold  to  policemen,  fire¬ 
men  and  manual  workers  at  98 
cents  each.  The  Penney  organiza¬ 
tion  decided  to  increase  the  sales  of 
these  suspenders.  Here  is  how  they 
did  it. 

They  knew  that  if  they  could  re¬ 
duce  the  selling  price  of  the  goods. 


without  impairing  their  quality, 
more  customers  would  buy  them. 
As  a  first  step  in  that  direction,  they 
eliminated  24  of  the  30  styles  car¬ 
ried,  narrowing  down  to  6  best 
numbers.  With  fewer  styles  to  pro¬ 
duce,  manufacturing  processes  were 
speeded  up  and  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  was  reduced. 

The  savings  thus  obtained  were 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  lower  retail  prices. 

Not  content  with  reducing  the 
price  of  the  article,  Penney  merchan¬ 
disers  next  undertook  the  task  of 
improving  the  materials  and  work¬ 
manship.  They  redesigned  the  sus¬ 
pender,  improving  the  quality  of  the 
tapes,  reinforcing  the  cross-brace 
and  adding  four  inches  to  the  length. 
Today  a  far  better  work  suspender 
than  the  one  originally  sold  for  98 
cents  is  being  offered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  price  is  only  48  cents. 

Maybe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Penney  Company  has  add¬ 
ed  $100,000,000  to  its  sales  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  enlightened  merchandising 
technique  just  described  is  by  no 
means  exclusive  with  Penney. 
Every  successful  retail  organization, 
large  and  small,  catering  to  volume 
trade  uses  similar  methods.  Are  they 
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philanthropists?  No.  Just  good 
business  men,  animated  by  the 
Profit  Motive,  who  have  learned  by 
experience  that  a  retail  establish¬ 
ment  can  succeed  only  when  it  gives 
the  customer  the  very  best  quality 
at  the  very  lowest  price. 

The  retail  merchants  of  this  coun¬ 
try  constitute  the  most  sensitive 
barometer  of  the  changing  tastes 
and  needs  of  the  public.  Through 
their  shoppers,  stylists,  advertisers 
and  merchandise  men  they  learn,  at 
first  hand,  what  consumers  want 
and  what  they  are  willing  and  able 
to  pay.  By  intelligent  thinking  and 
planning  and  through  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  producers,  they  are  able 
to  perform  miracles  in  providing 
more  and  better  goods  for  every¬ 
body,  thereby  keeping  the  wheels  of 
industry  turning. 

Department  stores,  4200  of  them, 
with  sales  of  4  billion  dollars  year¬ 
ly,  occupy  a  place  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  in  the  economic  structure. 
They  render  to  the  consumer  many 
more  services  than  the  chain  or 
small  independent.  In  addition  to 
selling  good  merchandise  at  low 
prices,  they  extend  credit,  make  de¬ 
liveries,  bear  the  brunt  of  high  rent¬ 
als  and  higher  taxes,  entertain  and 
educate  the  customers. 

In  fact,  department  stores  of¥er  so 
many  services  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  that  it  is  a  good  year 
when  a  store  with  sales  in  the  mil¬ 
lions  can  make  a  net  profit  of  2 
cents  on  the  dollar.  And  the  way 
business  conditions  have  been  see¬ 
sawing  lately,  no  sooner  does  Store 
Management  prepare  to  pay  out  to 
its  stockholders  a  meager  dividend, 
when  a  Recession  descends  like  an 
angry  flood,  carrying  away  every 
hope  of  profit. 

Retail  stores  are  the  backbone  and 
the  mainstay  of  every  shopping 
center  in  every  city,  town  and  ham¬ 
let  in  America.  They  occupy  the 
largest  space  in  the  highest  rental 
areas.  They  give  employment  to 
thousands  of  people,  many  of  them 
women,  who  reside  in  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet  in  every  part  of 
our  country.  They  pay  the  taxes. 
They  distribute  the  products  of 
fields,  mines,  mills  and  factories 
economically  and  efficiently.  Their 
success  or  failure  affects  directly 
and  immediately  our  entire  economic 
structure.  '  > 

Merchants,  then,  are  valuable 


citizens  who,  in  all  reasonableness, 
should  be  encouraged  and  helped. 
Yet  it  is  characteristic  of  the  cock¬ 
eyed  age  in  which  we  live,  that  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite  situation  prevails. 
In  recent  years  state  and  federal 
statute  books  have  broken  out  in  a 
rash  of  legislation  designed  to  tell 
merchants  what  to  buy,  where  to 
buy,  how  much  to  pay  for  goods, 
what  to  sell  them  for  and  how  to 
advertise. 

All  that  was  left  was  for  Govern¬ 
ment  to  inform  Business  Men  who 
should  stay  in  business.  Believe  it 
or  not,  that  gap  was  filled  when 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas  introduced  a  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  (which  he  will  reintro¬ 
duce  in  January),  with  the  openly 
avowed  purpose  of  putting  the  large 
national  chains  out  of  business. 

.\rguments  are  blandly  advanced 
by  Mr.  Patman  and  his  supporters 
purporting  to  show  how  the  chain 
store  is  greedily  gobbling  up  the  in¬ 
dependent  retailer.  The  facts,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  support  these  sinister 
charges. 

The  most  authentic  figures  avail¬ 
able,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  show  that  in  recent  years 
independent  stores  have  been  gain¬ 
ing  ground  while  chains  have  been 
losing  out.  In  1933  independents 
accounted  for  71%  of  the  total  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  the  country,  whereas  in 
1935  (the  last  year  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available)  they  had  gained 
73%  of  total  retail  business. 

Chains,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
25%  of  all  the  retail  business  in 
1933  but  dropped  to  22%  in  1935. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  in  my  discussion  of  the  at- 


Polidcians  are  actuated  by  the  Get- 
Re-elected-at-Any-Cost  motive. 


tempts  to  legislate  chains  out  of 
business  I  have  no  personal  interest. 

I  am  concerned  with  them  only  in¬ 
sofar  as  they  are  a  part  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution.  My  interest  is 
purely  that  of  a  student  of  eco¬ 
nomics  who  views  with  alarm  the 
persistent  efforts  of  Government  to 
legislate  business  men  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

.-X,  state’s  power  to  tax  should  not 
lie  used  to  destroy  the  very  elements 
that  give  it  life.  If  chains  are  de¬ 
stroyed  today,  dejjartment  stores 
may  be  eliminated  to-morrow  and 
smaller  independents  may  lie  next 
on  the  list. 

The  opportunity  to  use  initiative 
and  the  brains  that  God  gave  us 
should  be  preserved  not  for  some 
but  for  all  business  men.  Freedom 
of  opjjortunity  and  fair  com^jetition 
are  priceless  boons  which  have 
made  America  the  commercial 
leader  of  the  world.  It  is  imjxjrtant 
for  all  retailers  and,  indeed,  all  busi¬ 
ness  men  that  those  elements  should 
lie  preserved. 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Citi¬ 
zen  know  nothing  of  all  this.  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  tends  to  his  job,  if 
he  has  one,  and  goes  to  a  football 
game  or  prize  fight  any  time  he  can 
spare  the  price  of  a  ticket.  At  night 
he  sits  close  to  the  radio,  enjoying 
the  syncopated  strains  of  Benny 
Whosthis’s  orchestra  or  listening  to 
the  delightful,  irresistible  quips  of 
Jack  Denny  and  his  gang.  He  is 
careful  to  tune  out  any  talks  on  such 
dull  subjects  as  proposed  legislation 
— good,  bad  or  indifferent. 

Mrs.  Average  Citizen  is  likewise 
much  too  preoccupied  with  such 
vital  matters  as  Mah  Jong,  teas  and 
lectures  on  the  love  life  of  the 
.•\frican  Antelope,  to  be  seriously 
interested  in  what  is  going  on  in 
legislative  circles.  Politics  is  left  to 
the  politicians  and  such  matters  as 
passing  laws  are  considered  the 
rightful  prerogatives  of  those  in 
office. 

Politicians,  however,  are  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  motive  of  their  own : 
— The-Get-Re-elected-At-Any-Cost- 
Motive.  Their  ears  are  sharply  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  siren  voices  of  those 
who  promise  votes  in  the  next  elec¬ 
tion.  The  voices,  unfortunately,  are 
not  always  those  of  the  voters  them¬ 
selves,  but  rather  the  false  tones  of 
those  who  presume  to  speak  for 
them.  {Coni’ d  on  page  90) 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S 

1939  — FORWARD! 


SAUL  COHN 


President,  National  Retail  Dry  Ouods  Association  and  City  Stores  Company 


TO  MY  FELLOW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  N.R.D.G.A.: 

We  are  facing  increased  productivity  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  expansion  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  tail-end  of  a  recovery  i^eriod  but  rather  the 
beginning  of  a  new  business  cycle.  Nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-nine  should  lie  a  better  year  for 
all  of  us. 

.\t  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  difficulties  at 
home  and  abroad,  it  is  guesswork  to  look  into  the 
crystal  ball  and  foresee  the  future.  However,  there 
are  many  promising  factors — mill  production, 
steel  operations,  electrical  output,  automobile  pro¬ 
duction  and  factory  employment  are  rising.  Low 
interest  rates  and  abundant  bank  reserves  continue 
the  ix)ssibility  of  increased  private  financing  to 
provide  more  facilities  for  American  manufacture 
and  to  replace  worn  out  equipment.  Inventories 
are  in  a  favorable  position  so  that  the  consumers’ 
goods  field  can  look  forward  to  a  healthy  business 
next  year.  The  railroad  situation  might  be  cleaned 
up  somewhat  with  the  result  that  there  will  be 
money  to  buy  goods  made  by  the  heavy  industries. 
These  and  an  unending  list  of  influences  should 
make  us  feel  that  the  country  is  on  the  road  to  a 
greater  degree  of  economic  health. 

The  fiscal  year  of  retailing  is  not  entirely  ended 
and  we  do  not  know  at  this  time  what  the  profits 
will  be.  However,  we  have  profited  during  the 
year  by  an  increased  sense  of  awareness  of  our 
position  as  an  industry  and  realization  of  our 
social  obligations.  We  have  profited  by  our  ability 
to  think  in  terms  of  national  welfare.  We  have 
escaped  from  those  outlooks  which  frequently  lead 
us  to  narrow  consideration  of  our  own  interests. 
We  have  made  substantial  strides  towards  better 
public  relations,  which,  when  defined,  mean  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  private  relations.  We  have  seen  the 
need  of  realizing  that  we  are  buying  agents  for  the 
public  rather  than  salesmen  for  producers.  During 
the  year  we  have  put  our  best  foot  forward  in  our 
contact  with  the  public.  Retailing  will  do  more 
and  more  in  the  future  to  adopt  policies  which  are 


helpful  to  the  communities  in  which  we  operate ;  to 
give  our  employees  a  clearer  idea  of  what  these 
policies  are ;  to  give  them  fitting  rewards  for 
carrying  them  out ;  and  to  sense  the  public  feeling 
so  that  the  pattern  of  these  policies  will  follow  the 
rational  viewpoint  of  the  everyday  man  and 
woman. 

Management  is  a  capacity  for  leadership  and 
leadership  finds  out  what  the  public  wants  and 
follows  the  public  desire.  Thus,  we  will  find  it 
profitable  to  make  an  investment  in  our  customers 
and  we  will  probably  make  considerable  advance¬ 
ment  towards  the  genius  of  finding  out  and  trans¬ 
lating  into  action  the  reasonable  opinion  of  the 
people  we  serve. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  will  be  an 
eventful  year.  It  is  the  end  of  a  decade  in  which 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding. 
The  year  begins  hopefully  because  government,  in¬ 
dustry,  labor,  commerce  and  agriculture  understand 
that  they  are  part  of  an  assembly  line.  We  move 
forward  towards  finding  those  borderlines  which 
mark  off  the  places  where  reasonable  discipline  of 
business  begins  and  ends.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  keen  realization  that  government  does  not  act 
in  the  public  interest  when  it  fails  to  discipline 
itself  and  to  discipline  labor  and  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  part  of  flte  whole  economic  circle. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  is  a  pro¬ 
logue  to  a  new  decade.  In  this  decade  we  will 
learn  to  stabilize  what  we  have  and  to  make  the 
tools  of  enterprise  work  better.  We  are  not  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  lack  of  sound  concepts  in  our 
national  life.  We  need  a  patient  forbearance  and 
a  growing  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
using  the  great  blessings  that  we  now  have. 

With  the  sincere  hope  that  Christmas  business 
will  prove  to  be  a  forerunner  of  a  better  day  for 
retailing,  and  with  the  season’s  greetings,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

SAUL  COHN 
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adveb^^® 

the  small 


By  CLARK  D.  TILDEN 
Treasurer  and  Greneral  Manager, 
The  Tilden  Store  Co.,  Ames,  Iowa 


A  BANKER  once  said  to  me,  “You  mer¬ 
chants  have  a  big  advantage  of  us 
bankers  because  you  can  copy  the  big 
stores,  while  we  never  know  what  the  big 
bankers  are  doing.” 

I  don’t  know  whether  his  statement  was 
correct  or  not  in  regard  to  the  banking 
business,  and  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  him 
that  we  small  merchants  can  and  do  learn 
from  our  larger  brethren  in  the  craft.  But 
those  of  us  who  have  operated  the  so-called 
smaller  department  stores  come,  I  believe, 
in  time  to  feel  that  our  problem  is  not 
merely  one  of  aping  Macy’s  or  Altman’s  or 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  as  nearly  as  we  can 
with  our  limited  facilities.  We  are  forced 
at  length  to  conclude  that  our  problem  is 
one  which  after  all  we  must  solve  for  our¬ 
selves,  each  individually  in  his  own  way. 

And  I  would  offer  a  corollary  to  the 
above  statement,  which  says  that  the  small 
merchant  can  learn  more  about  his  business 
from  other  small  merchants  than  from  those 
gods  of  retailing  who  look  down  from  the 
fabulous  heights  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  State 
Street. 

This,  then,  is  my  excuse  for  offering  a 
thought  on  the  subject  of  advertising  as  it 
applies  to  the  smaller  store. 

By  way  of  introduction,  perhaps  I  should 
say  that  I  was  tossed  into  the  department 
store  business  three  days  after  graduating 
from  college  in  1920,  just  about  one  month 
after  Wanamaker’s  famous  20%  discount 
sale  which  signaled  the  beginning  of  the 
first  depression  following  the  World  War. 

My  training  in  college  had  laid  particu¬ 
lar  stress  on  Economics,  but  I  had  also  been 
interested  in  Journalism  and  had  taken  all 
the  advertising  courses  offered  as  a  sort  of 
side-line.  So  there  I  was — an  Economist 


(that’s  what  the  diploma  said  anyway)  and 
an  Advertising  Man  (or  so  I  thought). 

I  really  should  have  written  this  article 
then.  I  was  a  lot  surer  of  things  then.  Now 
I’m  more  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  toss  out 
some  ideas  to  see  how  far  they  will  be 
kicked  around,  rather  than  to  offer  myself 
as  an  oracle  whose  word  no  man  dare 
dispute. 

So  if  you  don’t  agree  with  something  I 
may  say,  why  then  you  write  a  piece  for 
The  Bulletin  and  maybe  I’ll  get  a  profit  out 
of  this  by  reading  what  you  write. 

In  the  past  eighteen  years  I’ve  written 
miles  of  copy,  cut  out  millions  of  paper 
dolls  and  pasted  them  on  lay-out  sheets, 
tried  for  months  at  a  time  to  be  original, 
given  it  up  and  copied  brazenly  from 
everyone  in  sight  who  seemed  to  have  an 
idea.  I’ve  bought,  begged,  stolen,  and  para¬ 
phrased  other  people’s  stuff,  and  (very 
rarely)  have  turned  out  something  of  my 
own  which  I  thought  was  really  pretty  fair. 

I  could  show  you  some  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  pulled  well,  a  few  letters 
that  returned  15%  or  more  in  direct  re¬ 
sponses,  and  so  on.  So  could  lots  of  other 
men.  Let’s  skip  that.  It  doesn’t  belong  here 
because  there’s  something  more  important 
for  us  small  merchants  to  remember  when 
we  write  our  advertisements  or  when  we 
inspect  the  work  of  others  who  write  them 
for  us. 

In  this  way,  the  smaller  store  differs  from 
the  large  store: 

The  smaller  store  rarely  has  enough  mer¬ 
chandise  to  advertise.  The  big  store  always 
has. 

If  the  smaller  store  has  enough  merchan¬ 
dise  to  advertise,  it  has  too  much  mer¬ 
chandise. 
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The  store's  the  thing!  If  the  small  retailer  devotes  his 
advertising  to  merchandise  in  an  attempt  to  emulate  his  larger 
competitors,  he  runs  up  against  the  problem  of  incomplete 
assortments  and  disappointed  customers.  In  a  given  fashion 
item,  he  cannot  possibly  stock  every  color  and  size  likely  to 
be  in  demand.  But  he  has  the  store  to  sell,  its  reputation  and 
his  own.  He  can  build  with  this  the  confidence  that  brings  cus¬ 
tomers  in  to  see  what  he  has  and  buy  what  they  want,  certain 
that  his  skill  and  integrity  find  expression  in  his  stock. 


This  is  not  always  true  naturally,  but  it 
is  true  as  a  rule. 

If  the  smaller  store  buys  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  adequately  cover  assortments  of 
sizes  and  colors,  to  avoid  disappointing  cus¬ 
tomers  who  come  in  response  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  (we  hope),  then  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  that  purchase  will  prove  too  large  to 
be  profitable. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  big  stores.  Assort¬ 
ments  of  newly  arrived  merchandise  can  be 
complete  without  exceeding  reasonable 
purchase  budgets.  The  dress  buyer  for  a 
five  million  dollar  store  can  buy  a  good 
number  in  all  sizes  and  in  two  or  three 
colors  if  she  likes  without  buying  more 
of  that  number  in  proportion  to  her  volume 
of  sales  than  my  buyer  does  when  she  buys 
one  dress. 

The  same  situation  is  present  in  all  but  a 
very  few  of  the  merchandise  items  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  average  department 
store — exceptions,  perhaps,  being  in  men’s 
neckwear,  staple  white  shirts,  women’s 
hosiery,  and  a  few  others. 

So  the  small  store  advertiser  finds  him¬ 
self  on  the  horns  of  a  dandy  dilemma:  Shall 
he  advertise  the  one-of-a-kind  item  and  let 
his  customers  cuss  him  out  because  the 
dress  will  only  fit  a  few  of  them,  or  shall 
he  attempt  to  pursuade  the  buyer  to  over¬ 
buy,  or  shall  he  resign? 

There’s  a  way  out  of  this — I  think.  Don’t 
stop  now.  I’m  coming  to  it : 

We  merchants  in  the  smaller  stores  can’t 
advertise  the  merchandise  without  disap¬ 
pointing  our  customers  a  good  many  more 
times  than  we  please  them  when  they  come 
in  response  to  our  advertising.  If  that  state¬ 
ment  is  even  60%  true,  then  that  type  of 
advertising  is  very  dangerous  to  goodwill, 
if  not  definitely  destructive. 

But  if  we  don’t  have  enough  merchan¬ 
dise  to  advertise,  we  do  have  THE  STORE. 

Merchandise  comes  and  goes.  Styles 
change.  Personnel— even  the  management 


— is  transitory,  but  THE  STORE  we  have 
always  with  us. 

If  we  publicize  THE  STORE,  the  ideals 
and  hopes,  and  effort  behind  the  scenes,  the 
style  trends  and  our  determination  to  keep 
abreast  of  them,  our  conception  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  as  to 
value  and  the  mouthpiece  through  which 
the  public  speaks  to  express  its  preference 
for  certain  types  of  goods,  then  we  have  a 
story  not  only  full  of  romance  and  truth, 
but  a  story  with  continuity— one  which  can 
be  told  every  day  of  the  year  for  year  after 
year,  building  goodwill  for  the  individual 
store  and  the  whole  retail  craft,  establish¬ 
ing  confidence  in  the  retailer  and  in  retail¬ 
ing  which  is  most  assuredly  lacking  and 
sadly  needed  today. 

We  all  know  that  people  buy  our  mer¬ 
chandise  only  after  they  have  been  sold  on 
our  stores  as  good  places  in  which  to  buy. 
What  sold  them?  Not  the  advertising  of 
bigger  and  better  bargains — unless  they  are 
a  particularly  gullible  tribe. 

Most  people  are  sold  on  certain  stores 
because  the  stores  are  actually  honest  even 
though  their  advertising  is  not,  and  the 
public  is  smart  enough  to  know  it  in  spite 
of  the  advertisements’  efforts  to  convince 
them  to  the  contrary. 

Let  the  smaller  retailer,  then,  tell  his  own 
story,  tell  about  his  store,  and  the  public 
will  buy  his  merchandise.  Let  him  confine 
his  advertisements  to  the  truth,  which  is 
that  he  is  an  expert  on  merchandise  selec¬ 
tion,  a  sincere  hard-working  man  who  earns 
his  pay  by  helping  his  customers  to  buy 
goods  which  will  satisfy  their  needs  and 
aspirations. 

Then  he  will  begin  to  cash  in  on  the 
cumulative  effect  of  advertising,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  only  real  profit  possibility  in 
it,  and  his  name  ultimately  will  stand  in  his 
community  on  a  par  with  those  of  famous 
manufacturers  who  early  learned  that 
“Repetition  is  Reputation.’’ 
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High  Time  for  Revision 
of  the  TcLxing  System 


R.  R.  Williams,  President  of  the  S.  S.  Kresge 
Company,  in  a  recent  talk  before  the  National 
Tax  Association,  took  'our  taxing  system  apart 
and  found  what  makes  it  go  so  creakingly. 
Here  is  a  review  of  what  he  said,  with  analysis 
and  comment  by  the  Controllers'  Congress. 


WHAT  could  be  more  natural 
than  to  complain  about  taxes? 
To  complain  about  the  size  of 
the  visible  tax  bill  is  one  thing,  to 
add  a  note  of  resentment  about  the 
invisible  or  hidden  tax  load  is  still 
another.  In  a  recent  talk  before  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Tax  Asso¬ 
ciation,  R.  R,  Williams,  President 
of  the  S.  S.  Kresge  Company,  point¬ 
ed  out  with  clarity  and  directness 
the  danger  which  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  due  to  the  increasingly  high 
level  of  both  our  visible  and  invisi¬ 
ble  tax  demands.  Mr.  Williams 
added  his  approval  to  the  suggestion 
of  others,  who  have  analyzed  the 
nation’s  tax  problem  with  deserved 
care,  that  the  tax  system  should  be 
studied  by  a  commission  represent¬ 
ing  government,  industry,  and  trade 
and  which  should  report  recom¬ 
mendations  for  legislative  action. 

Purposes  of  Taxation 

It  is  probably  true  that  more  in¬ 
telligent  ])eople  will  subscribe  to  the 
principle  that  taxation  should  be  to 
obtain  revenue  only,  than  would 
approve  the  extension  of  the  taxing 
power  as  means  of  securing  soci¬ 
ological  changes  or  to  administer 
punishment.  Yet  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  and  say  that  beyond  that  point 
the  tax  provisions  do  more  than  col¬ 
lect  revenue,  is  an  impossible  task. 
Consider,  for  a  moment,  import 
duties.  The  import  duties  on  raw 
silk,  first  imposed  years  before  we 
had  a  rayon  fibre,  probably  were 


levied  because  silk  was  considered  a 
luxury  and  the  levy  provided  a 
source  of  revenue  to  meet  some  of 
the  costs  of  Government.  As  silk 
came  to  find  its  way  into  more  gen¬ 
eral  usage  and  lost  much  of  its  lux¬ 
ury  asjiect,  the  duty  was  continued 
(subject  to  variation  in  amount)  as 
a  protection  for  our  rising  rayon 
industry. 

Another  example  might  be  that  of 
raw  wool  or  wool  manufactures. 
Certainly  wool  is  not,  and  probably 
never  has  been,  regarded  as  a  lux¬ 
ury.  The  duty  (tax)  on  wool  and 
woolen  articles  may  produce  an 
appreciable  amount  of  revenue  for 
the  Government  but  actually  the 
levy  is  made  almost  wholly  for  the 
protection  of  our  home  wool  indus¬ 
try. 

Thus  the  tax  problem  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  one  with  many  com¬ 
plexities.  One  of  the  first  objectives 
of  a  commission  to  study  the  various 
phases  of  the  tax  problem  should  be 
to  establish  a  set  of  principles  in¬ 
dicating  whether  taxes  should  be 
levied  for  revenue  only  or  whether 
for  purposes  of  economic  and  soci¬ 
ological  reform  as  well. 

What’s  the  Bill? 

The  magnitude  of  the  nation’s  tax 
bill  as  viewed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  costs  of  Government,  is  stag¬ 
gering.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  address, 


called  attention  to  these  appalling 
costs  by  quoting  from  data  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  National  Tax  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  follows : 

“The  Federal  Government,  the 
48  state  governments,  and  the 
175,000  local  government  units  in 
this  country  are  now  spending  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  18  billions  of 
dollars  a  year.  This  is  equivalent 
to  $140  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country.  Or, 
since  the  family  is  more  typically 
the  income  and  spending  unit,  the 
government  expenditures  now 
amount  to  more  than  $560  per 
family  per  year. 

“We  are,  moreover,  told  that 
our  governments.  Federal,  state 
and  local,  are  at  the  present  time 
collecting  12)4  billions  of  dollars 
a  year,  amounting  to  slightly  less 
than  $100  per  capita,  or  $400 
p>er  family.  Enormous  as  this 
amount  is,  a  deficit  is  being  in¬ 
curred  amounting  to  approximate¬ 
ly  5  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  Our 
public  indebtedness  as  a  nation  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
$160  per  family  per  year.” 

Thus  the  tax  problem  becomes,  to 
a  large  degree,  a  budget  problem 
and  Mr.  Williams  pointed  that  out 
in  the  following  manner : 

“It  is  imperative  not  only  from 
an  economic  but  also  from  a  poli- 
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This  discussion  of  taxation  problems  covers  a  number  of  matters  which  j 

are  of  pressing  concern  to  retail  business.  The  magnitude  of  the  nation’s  tax  | 
bill  and,  more  important,  the  state  of  unbalance  in  which  governmental  budget 
continues,  is  one  phase.  The  cost  of  compliance  with  tax  laws  is  another,  dnd 
Mr.  Williams  sees  this  as  one  of  the  major  problems  to  be  solved.  The  fact  I 

that  interpretation  of  tax  laws,  the  compiling  of  tax  returns  and  litigation  over 
disputed  issues  should  eat  up  so  much  money  and  time  is  a  significant  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  tax  situation.  Then,  from  the  consumer  point  of  view,  there 
is  the  question  of  hidden  taxes,  which  amount  to  63%  of  the  total  tax  burden. 

Finally,  there  is  the  day’s  timely  issue,  the  movement,  exemplified  by  anti-  j 
chain  legislation,  which  has  been  called  “taxing  to  destroy.”  I 

The  solution  to  all  these  problems  will  begin  with  the  establishment  of  j 

a  commission  of  tax  experts  “with  full  authority  to  cut  a  straight  road  through  I 

the  present  brambles  of  taxation.”  i 


tical  standpoint  that  steps  be 
taken  immediately  to  balance  our 
public  budgets,  to  reduce  these 
budgets  to  the  essentials  that  can 
readily  be  paid  for,  that  taxes  lie 
raised  to  meet  all  government  ex¬ 
penses,  and  our  affairs  put  on  a 
jxiy-as-you-go  lasis.  No  criti¬ 
cisms  are  intended  against  any 
political  party  or  against  any  jMist 
practices  in  politics  or  administra¬ 
tion  in  urging  vigorously  that, 
henceforth,  our  Federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  should  get 
back  to  a  Iwisis  of  sound  financial 
operation  which  everyone  knows, 
or  should  know,  is  necessary.  A 
budget  left  unbalanced  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time, 
whether  for  a  household,  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  a  government,  is  not  only 
unsound  but  extremely  dangerous. 
At  the  present  stage  of  our  history 
and  economic  development,  an 
unbalanced  budget  in  any  of  our 
principal  governmental  units  is 
inexcusable.” 

It  Costs  to  Pay 

Yet  there  are  other  phases  of 
this  perplexing  and  vexing  tax 
problem  which,  in  a  sense,  rub  salt 
into  tbe  wounds  caused  by  the  en¬ 
ormity  of  the  tax  bill.  The  cost  of 
compliance  with  the  tax  laws  is  one 
of  such  phases.  Mr.  Williams’  com¬ 
ment  on  this  is  pointed  and  ex¬ 
presses  a  grievance  which  few  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  recognized,  and  hard¬ 
ly  any  legislators: 


“Retailers,  in  common  with 
other  business  men,  frequently 
complain  about  the  amount  of 
taxes  they  are  called  upon  to  jray. 
Serious  as  these  complaints  are, 
they  are  not  nearly  so  serious  as 
their  complaints  as  to  the  kinds 
and  numbers  of  taxes ;  to  their 
intricacy  and  complexity ;  to  their 
conflict  with  each  other ;  to  the 
numbers  of  tax  reports  that  must 
lie  prepared  and  filed ;  to  the  costs 
of  preparing  such  reports  and  to 
the  endless  conferences,  discus¬ 
sions  and  litigation  arising  lie- 
cause  of  honest  differences  of  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  present  tax 
laws. 

“The  Company  with  which  I 
am  connected  operates  stores  in 
several  states,  and  its  problem  of 
preparing  tax  reports  is  com¬ 
pounded  and  multiplied.  In  1937, 
we  had  to  prepare,  compute  and 
pay  1240  different  taxes.  In  or¬ 
der  to  meet  our  tax  obligations 
properly  and  fairly,  we  have  to 
maintain  a  large  office  staff  whose 
principal  duties  are  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  tax  reports  and  the  com¬ 
putation  of  taxes.  We  employ  ex¬ 
perts  in  taxation  to  keep  us  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  stream  of  tax  laws  and 
to  help  us  to  interpret  their  mean¬ 
ing.” 

As  Mr.  Williams  also  declares,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  important  executives 
which  might  be  directed  to  produc¬ 


tive  management  must  be  devoted  to 
tax  matters.  “Therefore”,  said  Mr. 
Williams,  “the  cost  of  our  present 
system  of  taxation  is  not  to  be 
measured  merely  in  terms  of  dollars 
paid  to  our  taxing  authorities,  but 
also  in  terms  of  the  high  exj)enses 
of  interpretation,  of  compiling  and 
computing  tax  reports,  and  in  litiga¬ 
tion  over  obscure  and  disputed 
issues.  Considering  both  these  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  tax  drains  upon 
American  business,  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  can  do  so  well  in  providing 
employment  and  in  distributing 
goods  as  it  does.” 

What  Retailers  Pay 

An  estimate  of  the  direct  tax  bill 
of  the  retail  trade  would,  according 
to  Mr.  Williams,  and  based  upon  an 
estimate  of  variety  store  taxes,  in¬ 
dicate  that  out  of  every  dollar  of 
sales,  five  cents  must  go  to  the  tax 
collector.  Yes — five  per  cent  of 
sales!  The  Government  thus  gets  a 
larger  share  of  sales  income  than 
do  the  stockholders.  Moreover,  most 
of  the  Government’s  share  must  be 
paid  whether  profits  are  earned  or 
not. 

What  about  the  consumer’s  tax 
burden?  For  the  most  part  it’s 
sugar-coated,  hidden,  concealed  in 
the  prices  paid  for  the  necessities  of 
life  in  the  case  of  the  great  mass  of 
consumer  families  having  annual  in¬ 
comes  not  over  $2000.  Said  Mr. 
Williams,  “A  recent  study  has 
shown  that  63%  of  all  taxes  col- 
(Contiuued  on  page  82) 
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Furniture  Damage  in  Transit 
Is  on  the  Increase 

Why?  Who  is  responsible?  How  con  it  be 
stopped?  And  particularly,  what  is  the  retail¬ 
er's  responsibility  and  what  can  he  do  to  put 
an  end  to  this  wave  of  damaged  shipments? 


By  A.  L.  GREEN 

Association  of  American  Railroads,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Table  1 


1938 

No.  Cars 
Originated 

1937 

No.  Cars 
Originated 

%  Change 
Payments 

Carload 

$287,613 

22.505 

$305,994 

39,619 

—  6.1 

Less  Carload 

$784,499 

Paid  per 
car— $12.78 

$668,529 

Paid  per 
car-$7.72 

+  17.3 

$1,072,112  $974,523  +10.1 


After  all  the  years  of  etfort  of 
manufacturers,  retailers,  box 
makers,  container  experts,  and 
railroads,  furniture  damage  is  worse 
than  ever.  This  has  not  come  about 
by  degrees,  but  rapidly — as  if  many 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  had  sud¬ 
denly  lost  interest  in  their  custom¬ 
ers,  and  retailers  had  ordered  cheap 
packing  regardless  of  consequences. 
Those  who  have  suffered  mounting 
losses  and  sales  interferences  from 
the  recent  letdown  in  packing,  will 
confirm  the  truth  of  this.  Others 
who  have  not  seen  the  effects  at 
first-hand  are  asked  to  read  on  and 
judge  for  themselves  what  has  gone 
wrong. 

Damage  During  Transit 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the 
years  1938  and  1937,  claims  paid  by 
the  railroads  on  new  furniture 
(wood  and  metal)  also  the  number 
of  carloads  originated,  were  as 
shown  in  Table  1  on  this  page. 

These  figures  show  that,  while 
claim  j^ayments  were  rising  10%, 
the  number  of  carload  shipments  de¬ 
clined  43%.  Prices  also  were  down. 
In  short,  since  1936,  claims  paid  per 
car  have  risen  from  $5.99  to  $12.78, 
an  unprecedented  increase  of  113%. 
Because  of  a  lag  in  claim  payments 
behind  the  time  shipments  moved, 
the  foregoing  showing  is  not  entire¬ 
ly  accurate.  Actually,  the  condition 
probably  was  somewhat  better;  but 
even  so,  the  trend  is  toward  a  heavy 
increase  in  damage. 

Similar  comparisons  cannot  be 
made  of  less  carload  shipments,  but 
we  think  that  the  packing  factors  so 
largely  responsible  for  the  increase 


in  carload  claims  affect  less  carload 
traffic  to  an  even  greater  degree.  To 
be  sure,  much  damage  is  done  by 
improper  handling  by  railroad  em¬ 
ployes,  yet  it  can  also  be  argued  that, 
if  furniture  were  more  protectively 
packed,  it  could  be  handled  with  far 
less  damage. 

The  greatest  hazard  may  not  al¬ 


ways  be  in  freight  transportation. 
It  may  be  in  handling  before  ship¬ 
ment,  warehousing,  store  chutes  or 
other  handling,  or  in  the  highway 
truck.  With  about  60%  of  all  dam¬ 
age  concealed,  that  is,  not  discov¬ 
ered  until  unpacked,  one  can  only 
speculate  as  to  where  it  occurs. 


Ideas  may  differ  widely  as  to  re¬ 
sponsibility.  but  for  us,  after  years 
of  close  application  to  the  problem, 
we  think  that  reasonable  packing 
protection  is  the  cornerstone  on 
which  real  improvement  must  be 
built.  In  support  of  this  conclusion, 
we  believe  every  furniture  buyer  will 
agree  with  our  experience,  that  the 


products  of  a  majority  of  manufac¬ 
turers  arrive  in  A-1  condition,  main¬ 
ly  because  they  are  efficiently 
packed. 

Carriers'  Campaign 

Quite  pertinently,  the  question  is 
asked  that  if  there  is  so  much 


All  from  a  single  car,  poorly  packed  and  loaded. 
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A  Kood  example  of  rrating  for  light 
artirles'-much  better  than  wrapping 


A  lightweight  scientifically  constmct* 
ed  crate  having  a  high  factor  of  safety. 


Excellent  interior  packing.  Protects 
legs  against  handling  shocks. 


danger,  why  don’t  the  railroads,  who 
are  sorely  in  need  of  net  income, 
take  steps  to  stop  it  ?  That  question, 
in  more  detail  than  space  allows, 
should  lie  answered  before  we  look 
for  the  mote  in  the  other  fellow’s 
eye. 

As  briefly  as  we  can  put  it,  with 
the  }X)ssible  exception  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  the  carriers  are  more 


concerned  about,  and  are  giving 
more  educational  attention  to  the 
safe  transportation  of  furniture  than 
any  other  commodity.  This  work 
takes  the  form  of  bulletins  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  important  phases  of  the 
subject,  and  posters  for  freight 
house  employes  from  the  National 
Committee  on  Prevention  of  Loss 
and  Damage,  analyses  of  the  chief 
sources  of  claims  by  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  by  the  claim  prevention  de- 
l>artments  of  the  individual  rail¬ 
roads  ;  insjjections  of  damaged  ship¬ 
ments  and  reports  to  shippers  where 
the  packing  or  loading  might  be  im¬ 
proved.  The  men  who  actually  han¬ 
dle  furniture,  are  taught  the  right 
way  to  truck  and  stow  it  in  cars, 
and  a  special  effort  is  made  to  see 
that  shipjiers’  caution  marks  for  spe¬ 
cial  handling  are  strictly  observed. 

Improper  Stowing  of  Cars 

If  all  less  carload  traffic  were  de¬ 
livered  at  the  freight  house  at  an 
even  rate  throughout  the  day,  a 
much  l)etter  job  of  stowing  cars 
could  l)e  done.  But  with  about  75% 
of  the  day’s  business  received  in  the 
last  two  hours,  and,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  with  20,(XX)  jwunds  or 
more  of  every  imaginable  kind  of 
freight  lieing  rushed  into  a  car  in  a 
short  time,  the  problem  of  good 
stowing  is  complicated. 

Packages  of  furniture  necessarily 
have  to  resist  the  crushing  effect  of 
other  freight  in  the  car.  The  aver¬ 
age  less  carload  shipment,  for  in¬ 
stance,  weighs  around  400  jxjunds. 
If  the  packages  are  of  too  light 
material,  or  of  inferior  workman¬ 
ship,  or  if  novelty  items  are  packed 
without  adequate  inner  fittings  and 
the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  load 
comes  against  frail  parts,  one  can 
easily  imagine  what  can  hapjien  to 
the  furniture. 

Rough  Switching  of  Cars 

Rough  switching  of  cars  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  damage.  There  has 
l)een  less  of  this  in  the  last  two 
years  than  in  any  previous  period 
of  which  we  know.  Specifically,  in 
Chicago  terminals,  thousands  of 
shock  meter  tests  show  52%  fewer 
damaging  impacts  in  switching  this 
year  than  in  1936,  and  41%  less 
than  in  1937.  The  claim  prevention 
specialists  of  the  railroads  are  con¬ 
fident  that,  in  every  way,  a  better 
job  of  transportation  is  l)eing  done. 


Improper  Packing  and  Loading 

Most  likely,  it'  is  the  experience 
of  every  department  store  handling 
furniture  in  volume,  that  some  re¬ 
sources  pack  the  same  article  decid¬ 
edly  better  than  others.  Certain 
manufacturing  areas  excel.  Close¬ 
ly  related  with  the  problem  of  pack¬ 
ing  is  that  of  loading. 

At  a  great  many  plants,  lx)th 
packing  and  loading  practices  could 
be  materially  improved,  often  with¬ 
out  added  cost,  by  paying  closer  at¬ 
tention  to  minor  details.  Such  fea¬ 
tures  as  the  selection  of  crating 
lumber  not  too  much  weakened  by 
knots  or  other  defects — the  proper 
driving  of  screws  holding  articles  in 
crates — secure  fastening  of  bulk¬ 
head  bracing  to  car  walls — may  ap¬ 
pear  insignificant  at  the  factory  end, 
but  they  make  a  world  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  delivery  condition. 

Why  It’s  Not  Corrected 

How  such  errors  and  faulty  prac¬ 
tices  continue  uncorrected,  can  be 
explained  in  several  ways.  An  im¬ 
portant  reason  is,  that  because  vir¬ 
tually  all  furniture  is  sold  F.O.B. 
factory,  and  transportation  claims 
are  generally  filed  by  consignees, 
shippers  seldom  hear  about  damage 
unless  replacements  are  ordered. 
Even  then,  nothing  is  likely  to  be 
said  about  the  cause  of  the  damage. 
The  shipper  therefore  assumes  his 
packing  and  loading  are  giving  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Another  explanation — some  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  never  made  a  genu¬ 
ine  effort  to  raise  their  packing  to 
industry  standards,  as  described  in 
the  several  publications  of  our 
Freight  Container  Bureau.  Although 
these  packing  specifications,  gather¬ 
ed  at  considerable  expense  from  the 
best  practice  all  over  the  country, 
are  free  for  the  asking,  it’s  dollars  to 
doughnuts  that  a  great  many  ship¬ 
ping  room  workers  have  never  heard 
of  them.  That  is  why  one  manufac¬ 
turer,  using  the  same  amount  of 
material  and  labor,  produces  a  crate 
rating  60  points  compared  with  100 
for  another.  To  show  what  can  be 
done,  a  crate  recently  designed 
showed  a  distortion  resistance  of 
1400  pounds  on  test  against  700 
pounds  for  the  old  crate.  Despite  a 
correspondingly  much  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  the  safety  factor,  the  new 
crate  was  lighter  and  chea|>er. 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Fashion  Is  the  Future  of  the 
Children’s  "Weax  Industry 

By  BETTY  GREEN 

Fashion  Editor,  The  Parents’  Magazine 


TWO  years 
ago  little  girls 
all  over  the 
country  were  ask¬ 
ing  their  mothers 
for  “a  dress  that 
swirls  way  out 
when  I  turn 
around.”  As  a 
result,  the  vogue  for  “swing”  was 
born — and  flourished.  This  past 
winter  little  girls  asked  for  “a  dress 
that  goes  in  tightly  around  the 
waist”,  referring  to  the  dirndl  with 
elastic  shirring.  And,  whether  or 
not  they  actually  needed  new 
dresses,  they  must  have  convinced 
their  mothers  that  their  happiness 
depended  upon  swing  or  elastic  shir¬ 
ring,  for  these  styles  forged  to  first 
place  in  children’s  wear  departments 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Each  of  these  little  girls  was  un¬ 
consciously  campaigning  for  fashion 
in  children’s  clothes  when  she  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  for  one  specific 
new  style.  Here,  in  a  verbal  nut¬ 
shell,  lies  the  future  success  of  the 
children’s  apparel  industry  —  the 
recognition  of  fashion  as  the  moti¬ 
vating  factor  in  the  creation  and 
selling  of  children’s  clothes. 

Fashions  in  the  Making 
Influences  outside  the  apparel  in¬ 
dustry  have  contributed  to  the  new 
status  of  juvenile  fashions.  Fore¬ 
most  among  them  are  the  popular 
juvenile  screen  stars  who  send 
mothers  home  from  their  pictures 
wondering  whether  their  little  girls 
could  look  more  like  Shirley  Temple 
or  Deanna  Durbin  if  they  dressed 
them  up  and  curled  their  hair.  And, 
certainly,  when  an  impressionable 
child — whether  she  is  four  or  four¬ 
teen — sees  how  attractive  her  fav¬ 
orite  movie  contemporaries  look  in 
their  movie  wardrobes,  she  takes 
more  interest  in  her  own  clothes. 
The  retailer  can  capitalize  on  this 
consumer  reaction,  not  only  by  fea¬ 


turing  specific  “movie”  name  fash¬ 
ions,  but  by  playing  up  to  the  newly 
created  interest  in  children’s  clothes 
with  a  constant  barrage  of  new  pro¬ 
motions,  well  planned  in  accordance 
with  prevailing  style  trends,  in  the 
children’s  wear  department. 

Psychiatrists  and  educators  have 
done  their  share  toward  awakening 
conscientious  mothers  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  fashion  in  juvenile 
clothes.  They  claim  that  even  in¬ 
fants  react  to  colors  and  should  Ik; 
dressed  in  those  colors  to  which  they 
seem  most  harmoniously  adjusted. 
They  wholeheartedly  approve  “self- 
help”  clothes  for  2-6’s  as  builders  of 
independence  and  self-reliance.  They 
recommend  an  early  fashion  interest 
as  a  means  of  fostering  pride-in- 
appearance,  cleanliness  and  care  of 


possessions.  They  have  done  some 
of  the  selling  job  for  the  infants' 
wear  department.  Quality  merchan¬ 
dise,  well  styled  and  varied,  puts 
the  job  over. 

From  school  age  on,  the  child  has 
a  hand — and,  often,  the  upper  hand 
— in  the  selection  of  her  clothes.  The 
intelligent  mother  knows  that  the  7 
to  12  year  girl  is  guided  by  an  in¬ 
stinct  to  conform.  She  feels  more 
socially  secure  when  she  is  dressed 
like  her  companions.  This  does  not 
mean  a  regimentation  of  7  to  12 
clothes,  but  that  there  are  certain 
“herd”  trends  which  manifest  them¬ 
selves  each  season.  The  alert  re¬ 
tailer  anticipates  these  trends  and 
interprets  them  to  terms  of  authori¬ 
tative  promotions.  The  store  that 
preferred  to  play  safe  with  new  ver- 


Children’s  Wear  Fashion  Clinic 
At  NRDGA  Convention 

At  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention, 
The  Parents’  Magazine  will  hold  a  Children’s  Spring  Fashion 
Show  and  Clinic,  to  which  children’s  wear  buyers,  merchandise 
managers  and  store  executives  are  invited.  It  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  January  16th  from  3:45  to  6:00  P.  M.  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Spring  fashions  from  leading  manufacturers  will  be  as¬ 
sembled  by  Mrs.  Betty  Green,  Fashion  Editor  of  Parents’  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  will  be  dramatized  in  promotional  style  groups  on 
living  models.  Size  ranges  from  2  to  16  will  be  included  in 
girls’  fashions  and  boys  will  be  represented  in  the  2  to  6  range. 
Many  of  the  featured  fashions  will  be  promoted  in  the  fashion 
section  of  Parents’  Magazine  during  the  spring  season,  reaching 
half  a  million  well-to-do  mothers  who  buy  clothes  for  over  a 
million  children.  Parents’  Magazine  has  planned  this  Style 
Clinic  to  prove  the  importance  of  fashion  in  children’s  apparel 
to  retail  merchandise  executives  and  as  a  guide  to  the  spring 
market  for  the  children’s  wear  buyer. 

Tickets  for  The  Fashion  Show  and  Clinic  may  be  ordered 
from  The  Parents’  Magazine,  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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sions  of  last  year’s  best  sellers  loses 
the  business. 

A  survey  of  children’s  wear  de¬ 
partments  conducted  by  a  trade  pub¬ 
lication  showed  that  the  biggest 
profits  and  (juickest  turnover  are 
concentrated  in  the  teen  age  sec¬ 
tions.  The  12  to  16  year  girl  has 
become  as  alive  to  fashion  trends 
as  are  her  older  junior  age  sisters 
whom  she  makes  every  effort  to 
imitate.  She  is  allowed  more  social 
activities  than  were  teen  girls  of 
past  generations  and  she  needs  more 
clothes  as  a  result.  'Feen  apparel 
manufacturers  are  now  watching 
junior  trends  closely  and  adopting 
them  wisely.  The  progressive  re¬ 
tailer  makes  style  rather  than  price 
his  selling  point  for  teens. 

Profit  in  Fashion 

Every  age  group  represented  in 
the  children’s  wear  market  is  thor¬ 
oughly  style-conscious,  and  yet, 
there  are  some  retailers  who  con¬ 
tend  that  only  classics  are  smart  for 
children  to  wear.  A  navy  reefer  coat, 
a  felt  roller  and  a  tailored  Princess 
dress  may  make  for  a  nicely  dressed 
child,  but  certainly  not  for  a  pros- 
l)erous  children’s  wear  industry  or  a 
style-conscious  younger  generation. 
How  would  the  misses’  dress  de¬ 
partment  fare  if  it  recommended  only 
the  classic  shirtwaist  dress,  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  ignored  the  ever 
changing  fashion  trends  that  make 
yesterday’s  dress  look  obsolete  and 
today’s  dress  irresistible?  And  how 
would  women  feel  alx)ut  standard¬ 
izing  their  fashions  down  to  one 
classic  formula?  Fashion  is  certain¬ 
ly  not  spinach — it  is  the  spice  that 
stimulates  all  apparel  departments 
and  the  sugar  that  sweetens  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  profits.  Children’s  wear  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule  of  fashion 
supremacy  in  an  era  when  the 
children,  themselves,  are  so  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  clothes  they  wear. 

Let  us  convince  the  American 
mother  that  she  is  buying  “fashion” 
when  she  buys  her  children’s  clothes 
and  she  will  buy  more  and  better 
quality.  We,  at  Parents’  Magazine, 
are  waging  a  consistent  campaign 
for  fashion  recognition  in  children’s 
clothes.  Each  month  we  are  making 
more  than  a  half  million  mothers 
aware  that  their  children  should  be 
smart  sartorially  as  well  as  scholas¬ 
tically  and  we  provide  retailers  with 
monthly  promotions  to  prove  this 
vital  merchandising  point. 


“The  Revolution 

H\  book  which 
promises  to 
be  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  to 
retailers  will  be 
published  early 
in  January. 
Written  by 
Joseph  Mayer  Joseph  Mayer,  it 
is  called  “The 
Revolution  in  Merchandise.” 

It  analyzes  the  progress  of  mer¬ 
chandising  through  the  years  of  this 
country’s  growing  prosperity,  and 
gives,  at  the  same  time,  a  history  of 
consumer  changes  in  attitude  and 
demands. 

Supported  by  a  long  experience 
in  buying  and  merchandising,  the 
author  paints  a  vivid  picture  in  his 
attempt  to  show  the  origin  and  to 
prove  the  “inevitability”  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  problems  confronting  the  de¬ 
partment  store  of  today.  He  de¬ 
scribes  “the  revolution  in  merchan¬ 
dise”  as  the  starting  point  and  basis 
of  our  present  day  difficulties. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  a  pene¬ 
trating  study  is  attempted  of  those 
events  which  led  to  this  significant 
change  in  merchandise  and  retailing. 
The  author  calls  it,  significantly, 
“The  Revolution  in  Merchandise”. 
It  started  at  the  end  of  the  World 
War,  and  became  the  forerunner  of 
what  is  presented  in  this  book  as 
“The  Lipstick  Era”. 

To  the  manufacturer  and  retailer, 
it  meant  chiefly  that  the  consumer’s 


Joseph  Mayer,  well  known 
in  the  retail  world,  started 
his  American  business  career 
in  1902  as  a  millinery  buyer 
in  a  small  town  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  Later  he  man¬ 
aged  millinery  departments 
in  a  number  of  stores  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
and  finaUy  became  associated 
with  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New 
York.  From  millinery  buyer 
he  advanced  to  Merchandise 
Manager  and  Executive  Vice- 
President.  In  1927,  Mr.  Mayer 
moved  to  Paris  to  become  the 
head  of  the  Macy  Foreign 
Offices  which  include  also 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  and  the  May 
Department  Stores  Company. 


in  Merchandise” 

interest  in  mercliandise  became 
more  concentrated  in  the  appearance 
of  an  article  (Looks-Rightness), 
relegating  quality  and  durability  in¬ 
to  secondary  importance.  As  with 
automobiles  and  apples,  the  con¬ 
sumer  demanded  a  greater  degree  of 
“visual  excellence”  taking  the  tech¬ 
nical  merits  of  the  reputable  vend¬ 
or’s  merchandise  for  granted. 

Mr.  Mayer  takes  great  pains  to 
show  the  psychological  causes  of  the 
“revolution  in  merchandise”  and 
their  tangible  effects  by  comparing 
analytically  the  ways  of  consumers 
of  twenty  years  ago  with  those  of 
modem  ones. 

To  complete  the  story  and  to 
make  it  of  value  to  the  department 
store  retailer,  he  reviews  the  corre¬ 
sponding  changes  in  merchandising 
and  f)oints  out  the  inadequacy  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  so  far. 

The  book  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  “volume-chasing  psy¬ 
chosis”  which  the  author  says  is 
prevalent  in  most  department  stores, 
particularly  in  those  where  it  is 
most  harmful :  the  medium  grade 
stores. 

It  also  suggests  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  overhead  expense. 
The  author  claims  that  while  in¬ 
creased  volume  will  do  much  to  ab¬ 
sorb  overhead  expense,  intensified 
“volume-chasing”  by  forceful  means 
also  creates  overhead  expense.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  claims  that  more 
competent  selection  of  assortments, 
eliminating  a  great  percentage  of 
slowly  moving  merchandise  (and  ^ 
consequently  improving  the  turn¬ 
over)  will  result  in  better  net 
profits.  These  will  be  achieved  more 
naturally  and  more  certainly. 

Particular  significance  is  placed 
upon  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  specialty  stores,  and  on  the  corre¬ 
lated  fact  that  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  hardly  any  new  complete  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  appeared  on 
the  retail  scene. 

The  book,  while  somewhat  alarm¬ 
ing  in  purpose,  is  full  of  actual  or 
implied  suggestions.  The  publisher 
states  that  it  will  appeal  strongly  to 
the  younger  generation  of  executives 
and  buyers,  but  that  it  is  really  de¬ 
dicated  to  those  members  of  the 
“old  guard”  whose  mental  premises 
have  open  windows,  or  are  at  least 
“air-conditioned”. 
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Ready-to-Wear  G^oup  Lines  Up 
Projects  for  Its  First  Year 

By  MAURICE  SPECTOR 

The  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Temporary  Chairman,  Ready-to-Wear  Group 


T^OVEMBER 
16  was  a 
memorable  day 
for  merchandis¬ 
ers  of  ready-to- 
wear.  On  that 
day.  representa¬ 
tives  of  depart- 
Mauiick  Spectoi  ment  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  within  a  day’s  travel 
of  New  York  met  at  the  NRDGA 
headquarters  office  for  the  pur- 
jjose  of  organizing  a  Ready-to- 
Wear  Group.  As  Temjxirary  Chair¬ 
man  of  that  new  Group,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  report 
that  activities  are  being  carried  on 
at  a  rapid  pace.  By  the  time  of  the 
Annual  Convention  in  January' — 
only  two  months  from  the  date  of 
the  first  meeting — our  formal  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  completed,  and  we 
shall  be  ready  to  make  our  first 
contribution  toward  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  in  apparel 
merchandising. 

At  the  November  meeting,  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  elected  Temporary 
Chairman,  with  Mr.  Victor  D. 
Ziminsky,  of  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York,  as  Vice-Chairman.  On  the 
authorization  of  those  present  at  the 
organization  meeting,  Mr.  Ziminsky 
and  I,  together  with  Mr.  Lew  Hahn 
and  Mr.  T.  L.  Blanke  of  the 
NRDGA  staff,  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Temporary  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  who  will  serve  until  the  time 
of  the  Convention : 

George  M.  Bersch.  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Gordon  Creighton,  Conrad  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Jesse  Drew,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mack  Gordon,  The  Lindner  Coy., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

William  Holmes,  Bonwit  Teller,  Inc., 
New  York 

J.  H.  Hunter,  The  Edw.  Malley  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Frank  R.  Jelleff, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Earl  G.  Jones,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A.  B.  Kuehn,  Meyer  Jonasson,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Clay  Myers,  Kaufmann  Department 
Store,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  G.  Sheffield,  B.  .\ltman  &  Co., 
New'  York 

Samuel  W.  Strickman,  Gimbel  Bros., 
New  York 

A  Nominating  Committee  was 
also  appointed  as  follows : 

Gordon  Creighton,  Conrad  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.  (Chairman) 

Jesse  Drew,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

C.  S.  Thompson,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

This  Nominating  Committee  is 
preparing  a  slate  from  which  a  per¬ 
manent  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  elected,  to  con¬ 
sist  of  twelve  representatives  of 
department  stores,  twelve  represen¬ 
tatives  of  independent  specialty 
shops,  and  three  chain  store  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  permanent  officers 
of  the  Group  will  be  elected  by  this 
body,  to  serve  for  one  year. 

Elections  will  take  place  at  our 
first  business  meeting,  during  the 
NRDGA  Convention.  This  \vill  be 


a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  18.  It  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  technical  meeting  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  at  which 
several  of  our  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  will  lie  discussed. 

The  development  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  program  of  the  Group  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  following  (Convention 
Committee : 

Victor  D.  Ziminsky,  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  York  (Chairman) 

George  M.  Bersch,  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  G.  Sheffield,  B.  .\ltman  &  Co., 
New  York 

S.  W.  Strickman,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New 
York 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  make  a 
definite  announcement  as  to  speak¬ 
ers  and  subjects  at  this  meeting,  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  program  will 
be  full  and  varied,  and  will  come  to 
grips  with  many  of  the  important 
controversial  subjects  in  the  ready- 
to-wear  field. 

For  example,  let  me  tell  you 
about  just  one  of  the  subjects  that 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


Complying  with  the  Fur  Rules 


T  NDICATION  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  intends  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  compliance  by  all  branches 
of  the  fur  trade  with  the  Trade 
Practice  Rules  for  the  industry,  was 
seen  in  the  visit  of  a  representative 
of  the  Commission  to  the  New 
York  market  late  last  month.  For 
a  week  he  visited  with  members  of 
all  branches  of  the  industry  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  them  the  subject  of 
compliance.  Before  he  left  New 
York  a  luncheon  meeting  was  held 
at  which  were  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers  and  retailers. 

All  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
that  retailers  as  a  group  are  doing 
their  best  to  observe  the  Rules. 
Many  are  insisting  that  manufac¬ 
turers  indicate  on  their  invoice  the 


true  name  of  the  fur,  so  that  they  in 
turn  may  pass  along  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  retail  customer  at  the 
time  of  sale.  Many  stores  are  using 
tags  attached  to  fur  garments  and 
fur  trimmed  cloth  coats  for  the  pur- 
jxise  of  describing  the  fur,  in  cases 
where  the  fur  is  dyed  to  simulate 
some  other  fur  or  grade  of  fur,  or  is 
tipjied  or  blended. 

While  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  issued  no  specific  illus¬ 
trations  of  violations,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  they  do  not  approve  the 
use  of  the  word  “Kid  Caracul”  un¬ 
less  it  is  indicated  that  the  fur  is 
Kid  of  the  Caracul  type.  In  the  case 
of  “Jap  Mink”  the  word  dyed 
should  be  used,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission. 
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Munnt  Leaf  enrhantiiij; 
an  auriieiu'e  with  his 
readiii$<  of  “Ferdinand'', 
at  hidd's  Ituoksinre  in 
(Mnrinnati.  An  event  uf 
the  Children's  Spring 
Hook  Festival. 


SELLING 

MORE 

BOOKS 


A  handbouk  prepared  especially  fur  retail 
salespeople;  a  commentary  addressed  to 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  producing 
and  distributing  books. 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


Published  by  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  OOOOS  ASSOCIATION 


TESTED! 


TAKE  the  "if"  out  of  your  book  department  with  these 
TESTED  ways  of  increasing  sales,  turnover  and  profit. 
Hundreds  of  stores  ore  now  using  these  successful 
methods,  developed  and  proved  by  Blue  Ribbon  Books. 


For  eight  years  Blue  Ribbon  Books  has  given 
the  book  departments  of  America  fast-moving  lines  of  reprints,  at  price  levels 
which  reach  both  a  class  and  a  mass  market.  Every  title  is  picked  from  the  best¬ 
sellers  —  books  tested  in  original  higher  priced  editions  and  of  proved  appeal. 
They  take  the  gamble  out  of  book  merchandising. 


Special  promotions  are  today  producing  a  tremendous 
volume  of  soles  at  low  cost  for  book  departments  which  are  using  them.  Blxie 
Ribbon  Books  can  supply  you  every  season  with  new  and  tested  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  and  sales  aids  —  displays  both  for  counter  and  windows,  advertising  mats, 
direct  mail  pieces,  etc.  And  they  work  —  for  you ! 


To  give  co-operating  stores  a  larger  margin  for 
promotions.  Blue  Ribbon  Books  offers  a  special  schedule  of  advertising  and  mark¬ 
up  allowances,  giving  you  a  larger  gross  margin  to  soles.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
supply  details  of  this  plan  upon  request.  It  has  been  tested  from  coast  to  coast. 

You  can  insure  the  success  of  your  book  department  by  featuring  (1)  HALCYON 
HOUSE  EDITIONS  —  Beautiful,  de-luxe  editions  of  famous  books  representing  sav¬ 
ings  up  to  80%;  at  bargain  prices  ranging  up  to  $1.98;  fine  for  promotions  and 
direct  moil  order  efforts.  (2)  BLUE  RIBBON  BOOKS  —  non-fiction  best-sellers  of 
tested  merit:  the  books  the  reading  public  has  shown  it  wants;  retailing  at  98c. 
(3)  TRIANGLE  BOOKS  —  The  newest  and  fastest  selling  line  of  fiction  in  the  coun¬ 
try  —  full-size,  cloth-bound  reprints  of  famous  authors  in  all  fields  for  only  39c  each. 

MAKE  these  lines  the  backbone  of  your  department.  Write  for  full  details;  or  our 
representative  will  be  glad  to  supply  full  information. 


BLUE  RIBBON  BOOKS,  Inc. 

386  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  present  a  brief  commentary 
'  on  how  books  are  sold,  and  to  assemble  suggestions  that  may 
prove  helpful  to  booksellers.  It  is  addressed  especially  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  who  believe  that  a  book  department  should 
stand  on  its  own  feet,  that  its  profits  should  be  definite  dollars- 
and-cents  profits,  rather  than  important  but  quite  immeasurable 
profits  in  the  way  of  desirable  traffic  brought  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store. 

Because  Selling  More  Books  is  informal,  non-technical  and 
bears  less  resemblance  to  a  treatise  than  to  a  collection  of  conversa¬ 
tions,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  have  interest  for  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  books,  especially  sales¬ 
people. 

It  is  with  appropriate  humility  that  we  approach  our  subject, 
for  the  merchandise,  books,  is  far  removed  from  furs,  furniture, 
and  apparel.  It  is,  indeed,  a  record  which  includes  between  its 
covers  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge.  A  salesman  resents  the 
imputation  that  he  is  ill-informed  about  his  merchandise.  Just  as 
a  cotton-goods  merchant  would  be  amazed,  or  amused,  by  the 
suggestion  that  he  did  not  know  the  construction  of  “64,  60s”, 
the  standard  print-cloth. 

But  in  the  present  instance  the  mercliandise  is  Ijooks.  Who 
knows  what  books  are?  What  government  bureau  or  non-govern¬ 
mental  agency  so  intrepid  as  to  attempt  even  to  define  that  mer¬ 
chandise,  books,  as  cotton  textiles,  or  products  of  leather  or  steel 
are  codified?  Fortunately  it  is  methods  of  selling  books,  rather 
than  books  themselves,  which  we  shall  discuss.  We  shall  offer  no 
IKinacea  for  the  ills  which  are  said  to  afflict  the  industry.  Ours  is 
but  a  modest  contribution  which  at  best  may  serve  to  make  for 
better  understanding. 

In  gathering  data  we  have  had  the  generously  offered  assist¬ 
ance  of  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  publishers.  In  New  York,  for 
several  centuries  the  publishing  center  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  principal  wholesalers  of  l)ooks,  we  were 
able  to  interview  many  executives  of  those  primary  divisions  of 
the  industry,  and  many  retailers  as  well.  Meanwhile  we  were  in 
touch  by  mail  with  leading  department  stores  and  bookstores  from 
coast  to  coast.  From  them  came  letters  and  conscientious  answers 
to  our  questionnaires,  all  of  which  helped  to  give  us  vignettes  of 
bookselling  in  many  and  varied  sections  of  the  country,  informative 
data  for  which  we  are  properly  grateful. 

It  seems  desirable  to  include  not  only  the  retailer’s  view  of 
bookselling  but  the  publisher’s  opinion  as  well.  So,  in  the  sym¬ 
posium  which  makes  up  the  latter  portion  of  this  handbook,  the 
participants  are  for  the  most  part  publishers,  whose  cooperation 
we  have  acknowledged  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

We  are  particularly  indebted  for  data  to  Mr.  Frederic  G. 
Melcher  and  Miss  Mildred  C.  Smith,  editors  of  The  Publishers’ 
Weekly;  to  Mr.  Stanley  P.  Hunnewell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Book  Publishers’  Bureau,  and  to  the  works  of  such  authorities  as 
Mr.  O.  H.  Cheney,  director  of  Economic  Survey  of  the  Book 
Industry  which  was  initiated  by  the  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers,  and  Mr.  Louis  R.  Wilson,  author  of  The  Geography 
of  Reading.  For  photographs  used  in  illustrating  this  handbook 
we  are  under  obligations  to  many  retailers,  publishers  and,  again, 
to  The  Publishers’  Weekly. 
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The  PROFIT 

in  the  Sale  of  a  Book 


PUBLISHERS  tell  us  that  when  the  consumer 
•  buys  a  book  for  $2,  here’s  where  the  money  goes : 

$  .20  royalty  to  author  (of  which  he  pays 
his  agents  2  cents.) 

.52  bare  costs  of  manufacture  (cost  of 
paper  and  binding,  setting  type, 
making  plates,  jacket,  etc.) 

.34  publisher’s  overhead  (rent,  salaries 
of  executives,  readers,  editors, 
salesmen,  etc.) 

.10  advertising  space  bought  by  pub¬ 
lisher. 

.80  gross  profit  of  retailer. 

$1.96 

.  .  .  leaving  the  publisher  a  net  profit  of  4 
cents.  This  assumes  the  publisher  sold 
2000  books.  If  he  sold  fewer,  his  profit 
is  smaller. 

...  if  he  sells  more  than  2000  books,  his 
profit  mounts;  only  royalty  continues,  for 
typesetting,  plating,  designing,  editorial 
work,  etc.,  have  been  done. 

.  .  .  the  book,  accepted  for  publication  in 
November,  probably  won’t  be  published 
until  April.  It  waits  its  turn.  Forty  or  50 
other  books  are  already  on  the  publisher’s 
list. 

...  if  the  book  turns  out  to  l)e  a  big  suc¬ 
cess.  a  reprint  house  will  reprint  it  to  retail 
at  75  cents  or  $1.00.  But  unless  it’s  a  suc¬ 
cess,  no  income  from  such  source.  Only 
successes  are  reprinted.  And  no  reprints 
until  public  demand  for  the  higher-priced 
edition  has  been  exhausted. 

.  .  .  suppose  that,  6  months  after  he  has 
lx)ught  the  book  from  the  publisher  for 
$1.20,  the  retailer  realizes  it’s  a  flop.  He 
can’t  eat  it  so  he  sells  it,  not  for  $2  but  for 
69  cents  or  49  cents. 

His  Best  Friends  Won't  Tell  Him 

But,  whether  or  not  he  is  a  reader  of  books,  not 
one  American  in  1000  has  ever  seen  statistics  like 
those  above.  All  the  consumer  knows  about  costs, 
operating  exp)enses,  cumulative  markon,  turnovers, 
and  the  like  of  that,  is  that  the  store  offers  him 
at  49  cents  a  book  formerly  priced  at  $2,  the  price 
printed  on  the  jackets.  So  he  reasons  that  the  book 
cost  the  retailer  at  most  50  cents,  or  maybe  75  cents. 
He  wonders  why  books  aren’t  more  reasonably  priced 
in  the  first  place.  For  generations  the  consumer  and 
his  family  have  been  reasoning  and  wondering  that 
way. 


The  retailer  says  nothing.  Presumably,  and  with 
some  reason,  he  is  fearful  to  tell  the  consumer  the 
facts  of  a  bookseller’s  life,  because  the  consumer 
will  be  mortally  shocked  if  he  ever  learns  that  such 
things  as  discounts  of  30  and  40  percent  exist.  So 
the  consumer  is  born,  lives  and  dies  without  enter¬ 
taining  the  slightest  suspicion  that  nearly  half  the 
bookstores  of  the  country  find  it  hard  to  make  a 
profit  even  in  good  times,  and  that  although  the 
book  deiartments  of  a  few  department  stores  make 
4  or  5  percent  net,  1  percent  is  more  usual,  and  many 
brilliantly  conducted  stores  are  content  with  the  indi¬ 
rect  profits  in  the  way  of  traffic  and  prestige  which 
accrue  because  they  maintain  a  book  department. 

The  jobber  says  nothing.  His  job,  he  believes,  is 
to  service  the  retailer,  not  to  enlighten  the  consumer. 
Not  one  American  in  100  knows  the  name  of  a  lxx)k 
jobber. 

The  publisher  is  far  more  articulate  about  books 
than  the  jobber  or  retailer.  But  apparently  he  rea¬ 
sons,  as  does  the  retailer,  that  the  consumer  is  too 
young  to  understand  what  it’s  all  about.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  he  has  no  wish  to  offend  the  retailer  by  giv¬ 
ing  his  customer  a  What-Every-Young-Consumer- 
Should-Know  talk.  So  from  the  jiublisher  nothing 
educational,  just  sales  promotion  and  publicity. 

So  the  consumer  knows  only  what  he  reads  in 
the  papers.  They  tell  him,  on  the  front  page,  that 
Gone  With  the  Wind  has  sold  1,783,000  copies  to 
date,  the  bulk  of  them  at  $3,  and  that  Paulette  God¬ 
dard  will  play  Royal  Scarlet,  or  whatever  it  is.  On 
the  magazine  pages  he  reads  a  feature  article  about 
two  young  publishers  who  “started  out  fourteen 
years  ago  because  they  had  a  colossal  faith  in  each 
other  and  $10,000  between  them.  They  never  had 
to  use  all  the  $10,000,  and  more  than  ever  they’re 
amazed  at  each  other’s  brilliance.”  He  reads  facts 
which  many  columnists  have  already  set  before  him, 
that  the  gifted  pair  have  already  sold  more  than 
300,000  copies  of  their  stream-lined  edition  of  the 
Bible,  at  $3.75.  That  their  “Story  of  Philosophy” 
has  sold  550,000  copies,  a  report  made  more  mouth¬ 
watering  when  one  of  the  two  partners  remarks, 
“We  didn’t  change  2  percent  of  the  text  from  blue 
book  originals  (Haldeman- Julius).  Any  other  pub¬ 
lisher  could  have  had  it  for  years.”  The  consumer 
sighs  mournfully.  He  gets  little  inspiration  from 
reading  that  the  lx)ys  sold  500,000  copies  of  Sudden 
Death  and  How  to  Avoid  It. 

Two  Dollars? 

Time  and  again  he  fingers  best  sellers  covetously 
in  department  stores.  He  can’t  get  them  in  the 
rental  library.  Best  sellers — the  Steinbeck  one,  the 
one  by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  the  McKenney  girl’s 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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The  Profit  in  the  Sale  of  a  Book 


book.  Can’t  afford  any  of  them.  Each  restricts  it¬ 
self  to  200  well-leaded,  wide-margined  pages  and 
so  offers  him  IJ/2  to  2  hours  entertainment — for  $2. 
So  he  buys  a  slightly  used  copy  of  Ken,  for  10  cents, 
or  he  goes  to  the  movies. 

He  likes  hooks,  hut  can’t  understand  why  a  50,000- 
word  l)Ook  in  its  “12th  Printing’’  should  he  priced 
at  $2.  His  wife  feels  the  same  way  alx)ut  it,  al¬ 
though  both  will  pay  without  demur  $2  or  more  for 
an  inspirational  book,  not  Ijecause  it  has  more  pages 
but  because  the  ads  indicate  that  it  will  remould 
their  lives. 

Should  a  Retailer  Tell? 

The  head  of  a  hillion-dollar  food  chain  uses  full- 
page  ads  to  tell  the  consuming  public  alK)ut  his  vol¬ 
ume,  profits,  ojjerating  costs,  number  of  employees, 
and  the  financial  prospects  of  his  heirs.  The  Alumi¬ 
num  Company  of  America  devotes  equally  large 
space  to  infonning  the  consumer  al)out  aluminum 
production,  number  of  employees,  wages,  prices, 
costs,  etc.  Similarly,  numerous  and  varied  industries 
— steel,  sugar,  utilities,  railroads,  and  so  on — are 
accustomed  to  take  the  ])ublic  into  their  confidence 
hy  reciting  aims,  accomplishments,  plans  for  over¬ 
coming  difficulties  which  confront  them. 

Especially  Itecause  books,  more  so  perhaps  than 
any  other  merchandise,  are  indisputably  necessary 
to  human  progress  and  happiness,  should  not  the 
l)ook  industry  confide  in  the  public  hy  addressing  a 
series  of  open  letters  to  the  consumer,  or  by  em- 
plo3'ing  equivalent  means  of  communication — radio, 
movies,  mails?  After  all  these  years  let  the  jnib- 
lisher,  jobber,  and  retailer  inform  the  consumer  of 
the  problems  which  the  book  industry  encounters  in 
its  never-ceasing  struggle  to  make  this  country  more 
bookminded.  to  widen  the  mental  and  spiritual  hori¬ 
zon  of  every  American,  he  he  cotton-picker  or  ca])i- 
talist.  Unquestionably  the  shortest,  safest  route  to 
the  establishment  of  more  and  better  l)Ook  outlets  is 


through  a  greatly  stimulated  public  interest  in  l)Ook- 
reading.  Have  not  other  industries  indicated  that 
the  first  step  on  that  road  to  interest,  and  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  that  will  be  mutually  profit¬ 
able.  must  l)e  a  frank  statement  of  facts — as  if  two 
old  friends  were  lunching  together,  one  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  corporation,  the  other  a  stock-holder? 

Revise  the  Revietvs 

While  waiting  for  the  retailer  to  sjx'ak,  let’s  go 
watch  the  Iwoks  as  they  cascade  from  presses. 
Millons  of  books!  A  sjxctacle  magnificent  but  sad¬ 
dening,  for  iiearK’  a  third  of  those  volumes  are 
destined  to  die  ninety  days  after  birth,  I)ecause  they 
are  novels. 

Each  year  between  8  and  10,000  new  lx)oks  are 
iniblished.  Many  are  reviewed,  and  few  ])eo])le  read 
those  reviews.  Why?  Well,  an  analysis  covering  a 
six-months  period  showed  that,  out  of  4000-(Kld 
lKK)ks  iniblished,  about  2000  gained  review  hy  one, 
or  many,  of  the  70  reviewing  publications  studied. 
.\  total  of  slightly  more  than  8000  reviews.  Nearly 
4000  of  those  reviews  were  favorable,  nearly  4000 
were  a  straddle.  (4nly  300  were  unfavorable.  And, 
of  the  4000  l)Ooks  published,  only  30  got  only  un¬ 
favorable  reviews  from  the  70  publications.  So  if 
your  iHjok  is  published,  it’s  2  to  1  there  will  lie  no 
review  of  it,  and  if  it  is  reviewed,  the  chances  are  75 
to  1  that  such  reviews  won't  lie  entirely  unfavorable. 

The  reviews  will  probably  extol  the  wit,  profundi- 
tv.  originalitv  and  beauty  of  vour  work.  It  will  lx; 
descrilied  as  HEST,  BEST  SELLER.  MAGNIFI¬ 
CENT,  MASTERPIECE.  Only  that  iiet  of  Holly- 
wocmI,  C0L0SS.'\L,  will  lx;  found  among  the  un¬ 
employed  adjectives.  .  .  .  Revise  the  reviews,  so  that 
they  will  regain  their  jxitency ! 

Note:  In  the  foregoing,  the  figures  relating  to  publishers’ 
profits  xverc  denied  from  Charles  H.  Denhard’s  Auto- 
Bior.R.\PHY  OF  A  HooK,  published  in  connection  ivith  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Pair,  1937. 


Enterprise  in  carrying  the  goods  to  travelling  consumers,  as  evinced  by 
Brentano'g  in  this  display-on-wheels  at  a  steamship  pier.  Travelers  are  readers. 
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who  Reads  What — and  Why  ' 


IT  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  sale  of  books  in  tbe  United 
States  will  be  doubled  within  the 
not  distant  future.  For,  although 
our  consumption  of  iKxtks  is  enor¬ 
mous,  the  fact  remains  that  rela¬ 
tively  few  Americans  read  books. 
More  than  half  of  them  read  news¬ 
papers  and  equip  their  homes  with 
radios.  A  somewhat  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  read  magazines.  But  only  one 
in  five  reads  l)Ooks. 

So  we  have  25  million  book- 
minded  Americans.  No  authority 
estimates  (or  guesses)  their  num- 
l)er  to  Ik;  larger.  To  the  contrary. 

1  hose  millions  read  twice  as  much 
fiction  as  any  other  of  a  dozen 
classifications.  Most  people  lead 
humdrum  lives  and  fiction  offers  a 
momentary  escape  from  reality. 
Most  j^eoplc  listen  respectfully  to 
the  voice  of  fashion  in  selecting 
everything  from  hosiery  to  a  South¬ 
ern  cruise.  Books  are  no  exception. 
So  l)est  sellers,  hot  off  the  press, 
are  preferred  by  most  readers.  They 
want  to  be  ready  with  a  quick  af¬ 
firmative  that  will  forestall  Mrs.  Au 
Brienne  of  tbe  photographic  mem¬ 
ory  when  she  propounds  the  one 
that  begins  with:  “Oh,  my  dear. 
I’ve  come  across  the  most  fascinat¬ 


Customer  in  the  making.  Even  ice  cream 
has  not  completely  attracted  the  attention 
of  this  serious  reader  away  from  his  book. 
He  was  snapped  at  Saks-Sth  Avenue. 

ing  lx»ok.  I  must  tell  you  about  it 
.  .  .  Or  have  you  read  it  ?” 

What's  a  Best  Seller? 

Best  sellers,  esi)ecially  in  recent 
years,  have  not  always  been  novels. 
Biography  is  increasingly  iKjpular. 
In  the  field  of  autobiography  the 
foreign  correspondents  have  reluct¬ 
antly  executed  a  Squads  Right  to 
permit  the  doctors  to  souiul  off. 
While  at  a  distant  corner  of  the 
j)arade  ground  can  be  descried  an¬ 
other  i^halanx  of  writers  advancing 
in  columns  of  twos — i)robably  hotel 
managers  armed  with  thousjinds  of 
"names”  and  barrels  of  anecdotes, 
not  a  drop  of  it  less  than  six  years 
old.  For  of  course  there  are  fash¬ 
ions  in  Ixxjks. 

If  the  best  seller  is  not  fiction, 
or  biography,  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  inspirational  lxx)ks,  the  sort 
which  asserts  that  life  begins  at 
forty,  or  urges  the  reader  to  wake 
up  and  live,  or  explains  how  to 
sleep,  or  how  to  live  on  24  hours  a 
day,  or  how  to  make  friends  and  a 
pretty  comfortable  living  besides. 

Other  categories  of  books  may 
sell  well,  but  rarely  do  they  achieve 
the  rank  of  best  seller.  Juveniles 
are  important  from  every  stand¬ 


point.  A  modest  fraction  of  the 
l)ublic  wants  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion,  and  so  there  are  always  audi¬ 
ences  for  scientific,  technical,  philo¬ 
sophical  works.  And  of  course 
there’s  a  handful  of  readers  given 
to  religion,  history,  poetry,  drama, 
etc. 

Who  Reads  Books? 

Why  is  it  that  the  citizens  of  one 
state  read  ten  times  as  many  books 
as  those  of  another  state  ?  How 
come  that  one  state  spends  more 
than  $1  per  annum  per  citizen  on 
public  libraries,  while  other  states 
spend  only  2<f? 

Of  course  schools  and  libraries, 
and  bookshops — or  the  lack  of  them 
— are  highly  important  factors.  Why 
does  California  buy  as  many  books 
as  all  New  England?  Well,  one  au¬ 
thority  produces  figures  suggesting 
that  California’s  educational  system 
surpasses  that  of  all  other  states, 
from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  spent 
and  results  produced — and  other 
statistics  showing  that  California’s 
libraries  are  equalled  in  only  two 
other  states. 

Nativity  seems  of  some  impor¬ 
tance.  In  New  York  State,  one  per¬ 
son  in  four  is  foreign-born.  In 
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BIRTH  OF  BOOKS— A  THUMBNAIL  HISTORY 


THERE  was  the  author  with  his  manuscript  of 
•  parchment.  Ur  it  was  of  papyrus,  made  from 
reeds.  But  there  were  no  books  until  about  300 
B.  C.,  when  Ptolemy,  in  .Mexandria,  Egypt,  sub¬ 
sidized  l)Ook  factories.  He  bought  the  author’s 
inanuscript  and  turned  it  over  to  one  of  his  dicta¬ 
tors.  The  dictator  took  the  manuscript  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  read  it  aloud  to  a  squad  of  copyists. 
With  these  jiainfully  hand-copied  books,  Ptolemy 
was  enabled  to  establish  the  first  great  library.  It 
sold  lKK)ks,  product  of  his  factories.  But  they  were 
exjjensive,  those  Ixjoks;  for  pedants,  not  common 
people.  Snohs  sought  to  own  books,  not  yachts. 


About  that  time,  paper  originated  in  China.  But 
more  than  1000  years  elapsed  Ijefore  the  secret 
of  paper-making  reached  Euroix? — about  1200 
A.  D.  And  another  300  years  went  by  before 
printing  from  movable  type  l)egan  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  in  Holland  and  Germany — alx)ut  1500 
A.  D. 

Paper  and  printing  press  combined  to  change 
books  from  a  scholar’s  carefully  guarded  treas¬ 
ure  into  something  for  ordinary  jieople.  Books, 
as  the  sole  means  for  widespread  dissemination 
of  ideas,  made  fundamental  changes  in  European 
civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages. 


some  Southern  states  the  old  planta¬ 
tion  life  prevails,  with  spacious 
mansions  and  large  estates,  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  age  of  the  Southern 
cavalier — ^and  only  one  person  of 
100  or  more  is  foreign-lx)rn. 

Competitive  Influences 

Now,  what  about  automobiles, 
tabloids,  radio,  motion  pictures — 
are  they  a  menace  to  broader  dis¬ 
tribution  of  lKX)ks?  Without  com¬ 
menting  on  the  fact  that  California 
is  equipped  with  more  automobiles 
per  resident  than  is  any  other  state, 
it  may  be  said  that  automobiles  both 
help  and  hinder  the  book  industry. 
For  although  they  are  forever  en¬ 
ticing  the  American  family  from  its 
fireside  reading,  they  frequently 
transport  its  members  to  the  library 
or  bookstore,  thousands  of  which 
book  outlets  would  l)e  otherwise 
practically  inaccessible  to  millions 
of  people. 

Consider  next  tabloid  newspapers. 
New  York  has  the  two  largest-cir- 
culation  tabloids  in  the  world — 4  or 
5  millions  on  Sundays,  and  nearly 
as  many  on  weekdays.  Again  New 
York  is  the  first  state  in  proportion 
(90  percent)  of  families  that  have 
radios.  As  to  motion  picture  at¬ 
tendance,  New  York  wins  by  a 
nose  from  California,  for  New  York 
spends  more  on  movie  tickets  per 
capita  than  does  any  other  state. 
.  .  .  Yet,  despite  that  triple  pre¬ 
eminence  in  entertainment  facilities, 
despite  her  extravagant  purchases 
of  tabloids,  radios  and  movie  ad¬ 
missions,  New  York  buys  three 
times  as  many  books  as  does  any 
other  state — and  more  books  per 
capita  than  any  other  section  of  the 
country ! 

Similar  examination  of  those 


other  sections  shows  that  the  degree 
of  bookmindedness  closely  parallels 
the  popularity  of  newspapers, 
radios,  and  motion  pictures.  Do  all 
three,  then,  help  to  increase  the 
love  of  books?  Perhaps.  And  per¬ 
haps  not.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of 
coincidence,  rather  than  causal  con¬ 
nection.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  con¬ 
ceivable,  even  probable,  that  if  New 
York,  California,  Massachusetts, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states  with  whose  average  citizen 
newspapers,  radios,  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures  are  so  extraordinarily  popu¬ 
lar,  were  suddenly  to  l)e  deprived 
of  those  forms  of  entertainment,  the 
result  would  be  an  enormously  in¬ 
creased  patronage  of  bookstores  and 
libraries.  For  children  must  have, 
in  one  form  or  another,  their  Dick 
Tracy,  their  “Hi-ho,  Silver!”  with 
overtones  of  hoof-beats.  And  in 
their  parents  adult  tastes  hardly  less 
strong  have  l)een  assiduously  culti¬ 
vated  by  newspaper  publishers, 
radio  sponsors,  and  movie  produc¬ 
ers — whose  activities  may  lure  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  from  the  per¬ 
usal  of  books,  or  whose  inanities 
may  drive  millions  to  read  books  in 
desperation.  Which  of  the  two  is 
the  case,  no  man  knows.  So  the 
matter  can  be  filed  under  Idle 
Speculation. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
it  is  largely  the  standard  of  living 
prevailing  in  a  state  that  determines 
its  citizens’  appreciation  of  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  movies,  and  books? 
Here  is  a  recent  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  showing  that  in  retail 
sales  per  capita  California  ( !) 
stands  first  with  $572.  New  York 
is  only  a  few  pennies  behind,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 


and  other  decidedly  bookish  states. 
.\nd  study  of  other  records  shows 
that  quite  apparently  the  economic 
ability  of  the  consumer  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  his  bookmindedness,  just 
as  it  is  to  his  urge  to  buy  news¬ 
papers,  radios,  and  movie  tickets. 

What  the  Reader  Wants  to  Know 

One  soon  discovers  that  publish¬ 
ers,  jobbers,  and  retailers  alike,  as 
well  as  those  who  write  about  the 
l)ook  industry,  are  generously  dis- 
ix)sed  to  discussion  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  its  peculiarities,  but  are 
chary  of  comment  regarding  its  ulti¬ 
mate  destination.  When  they  do 
get  round  to  a  consideration  of  con¬ 
sumers,  it  is  almost  invariably  con¬ 
sumers  en  masse  that  are  dealt  with. 
To  this  rule  there  is  encountered 
now  and  then  a  pleasing  exception, 
by  whose  instrumentality  individual 
cxjusumers  are  defined  by  a  colorful 
phrase  or  two,  so  that  what  others 
are  accustomed  to  describe  as 
woods,  so  to  speak,  l)ecomes  numer¬ 
ous  trees,  each  with  distinct  charac¬ 
teristics.  Such  an  exception  is 
Harry  Miller  Lydenberg. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  individual  consumer, 
wants  to  know — ^the  consumer  who, 
unlike  the  majority  of  his  fellows, 
seeks  a  book  not  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  or  the  anodyne  it  offers,  but 
for  the  information  it  will  give  him. 
He  wants  a  book  that  will  aid  him 
to  coj)e  with  sj^ecific  problems,  that 
may,  indeed,  lead  him  on  to  fame 
or  fortune  or  both.  So  that  con¬ 
sumers  ask  bluntly :  “What  have 
you  on  baldness?”  .  .  .  “I’m  driving 
to  Florida.  Have  you  that  book 
which  lists  the  2000  best  eating 
places  in  the  country?”  .  .  .  But  Di¬ 
rector  Lydenberg,  of  New  York’s 
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public  library  on  42nd  Street,  visited 
during  the  past  year  by  more  than 
4  million  people  at  the  rate  of  10,- 
000  a  day,  is  perhaps  better  equip- 
j)ed  tlian  any  book  merchant  in  the 
country  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
data .  sought  by  readers  of  books. 
He  reports  that  in  1937  they  wanted 
to  know: 

.  .  .  “Name  of  a  sweet-tasting 
poison  suitable  for  a  murder 
mystery.”  .  .  .  “How  is  tarnish  re¬ 
moved  from  gold-thread  embroid¬ 
ery?”  .  .  .  “Requirements  for  a 
weighmaster’s  license  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania?”  .  .  .  “Name  of  the  mud  used 
in  the  mineral  baths  of  Persia?” 

.  .  .  “Was  coal  ever  used  for  street 
pavements?”  .  .  .  “Is  there  a  Vita¬ 
min  ‘F’  and  can  it  Ik?  used  safely 
in  a  cosmetic?”  .  .  .  “What  are  the 
dimensions  of  a  kayak  ?”  .  .  .  “What 
is  the  effect  of  projectiles  on  con¬ 
crete  roofs?” 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
asked  last  year  by  the  200,000  book- 
hunters  —  patent  attorneys,  engi¬ 
neers,  inventors,  designers,  drama¬ 
tists,  etc. — in  the  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  Division  of  the  library’s 
reference  department. 

Christopher  Columbus'  Breakfast 

Meanwhile,  in  the  American  His¬ 
tory  Room  of  the  library,  informa¬ 
tion  was  being  sought  by  radio, 
movie,  magazine  and  book  writers 
— ^and  by  Kenneth  Consumer  in  ten 
thousand  different  guises.  They 
wanted  such  data  as  the  menu  of 
Christopher  Columbus’  first  break¬ 
fast  on  his  first  voyage  westward ; 
a  list  of  periodicals  devoted  to  In¬ 
dian  relics ;  a  picture  of  the  original 


keystone  from  v/hich  Pennsylvania 
got  its  nickname.  Keystone  State. 
Meantime  more  than  50,000  readers 
used  the  Genealogy  and  Local  His¬ 
tory  Room. 

The  library  is  bordered  by  the 
ready-to-wear  houses,  haberdashers, 
etc.  Readers  wanted  British  regi¬ 
mental  ribbons  for  use  in  designing 
men’s  socks;  the  lowdown  on  the 
cigar-store  Indian  and  Pelatiah 
Webster  whose  constitution  for  the 
United  States  is  almost  forgotten. 
They  wanted  data  for  radio  broad¬ 
casts  and  movies.  They  phoned  to 
learn  how  many  steps  in  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  did  Steve  Brodie  really 
jump  from  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and 
what  is  the  weight  of  Washington 
Monument  ?  So  Director  Lyden- 
berg  reports. 

Speedy  Service 

Before  commenting  on  how  the 
consumer’s  book  wants  are  satisfied 
by  retailers,  a  thumbnail  note  here 
regarding  the  speedy  service  afford¬ 
ed  millions  of  book-hunters  by  the 
busiest  library  in  the  world:  Direc¬ 
tor  Lydenberg’s  records  show  that 
last  year  his  Main  Reading  Room 
delivered  more  than  2  million  books 
from  many  miles  of  stacks,  some  of 
them  100  yards  or  so  distant  from 
the  reader. 

Speed?  Average  time  to  deliver, 
6.44  minutes,  38  jx;rcent  within  5 
minutes;  93  percent  within  10  min¬ 
utes;  99  percent  within  15  minutes. 
Non-deli  vered,  without  adequate 
explanation  of  book’s  absence,  aver¬ 
aged  1  out  of  1,927.  ...  So  much 
for  the  library  and  the  book-hunter. 
Now  how  does  a  retailer  handle  in¬ 
quiries? 


Witkower’g,  Hartford,  Conn.,  makes  a  iviraigbtfo,-’ 
appeal  to  the  best  seller  habit.  The  consumer  i 
what  “everyone  is  reading”. 


The  Retailer  as  Finger  Man 

When  customers  ask  the  retailer: 
“What  has  Sigrid  Undset  written 
liesides  Kristin  I^vransdatter  ?” — 
or  “What’s  a  goo<l  book  on  photog¬ 
raphy  for  a  Ijeginner  who’s  going  to 
Spain?” — ^the  chances  are  that  the 
retailer  will  turn  to  a  “guide  to 


THE  URBAN  CONSUMER 


URBANIZATION  continues.  Each  year  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  nation  become  city- 
dwelle’^s — and  apartment  dwellers.  And  7,  8  and 
9-room  apartments  are  being  superseded  to  a 
great  extent  by  1,  2,  and  3  room  apartments. 
There  is  comparatively  little  space  available  for 
books  in  the  average  apartment.  But  on  the  other 
hand  lxx)ks  have  at  the  moment  the  approved  of 
interior  decorators.  Unpainted  bookcases  are 
painted  white,  to  offer  pleasing  contrast  to  multi¬ 
colored  bindings,  the  tout  ensemble  providing  a 
decorative  background. 


The  length  of  the  working  day  and  working 
week  has  been  greatly  curtailed.  More  leisure — 
for  reading?  .  .  .  More  city-dwellers  each  year. 
Better  transit  facilities  in  ail  cities.  Buses  replace 
an  elevated  railway,  Chicago  scheduled  to  have  a 
subway.  Six  or  7  million  people  a  day  ride  on 
New  York’s  subways,  which  now  extend  a  dozen 
miles  from  Manhattan  Island;  each  year  a  longer 
ride  for  a  nickel.  A  book  to  read  makes  the  trip 
seem  shorter.  When  will  booksellers  capitalize 
the  boredom  of  the  commuter  by  suggesting,  say. 
Read  While  You  Ride! 
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!  autographing  party  draws  consumers  like  a  magnet. 

'e’s  Geraldine  Farrar  autographing  copies  of  Such 
‘el  Compulsion,  at  Brentano's. 

Staple  stock”,  supplied  to  him  by 
one  of  the  jobbers.  This  helpful 
tool  is  not  intended  as  an  index  to 
current  books,  but  lists  only  those 
which,  it  seems  likely,  will  l)e  in 
active  demand  for  many  months. 
And  so,  even  though  the  jobber 
stocks  no  less  than  50,000  titles,  he 
limits  his  staple  stock  guide  to  about 
10,000  titles. 

The  guide,  of  course,  indexes 
every  one  of  those  titles  by  title, 
author,  subject.  It  thoughtfully 
groups  books  under  the  subject 
headings  more  commonly  used.  So 


that  it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
retailer  whether  the  customer’s  in¬ 
quiry  concerns  “stamp  collecting” 
or  whether  she  confesses  in  hot- 
potato  accents  that  her  avocation  is 
“philately.”  For  the  staple  guide 
groups  books  under  the  subject 
headings  more  commonly  used  (e.g. 
Stamp  Collecting),  hut  inde.xes 
them  under  variants  of  the  same 
heading  (e.g.  Philately), — so  that 
often  the  subject-title  in  the  index 
does  not  ap|)ear  at  all  in  the  book- 
titles  referred  to. 

No  l)ookseller  can  supply  from  his 
own  stock  every  Itook  called  for. 
Hut  the  guide  supplied  to  him  by  the 
joblxT  enables  hitn  to  turn  many 
in(|uiries  into  sjyecial  orders. 
Prompt  and  dependable  answers  to 
inquiries  impress  customers,  build 
good  will,  and  increase  sales.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  such  a  guide  as  that  de- 
.scrilied,  the  average  bookseller  can 
answer  immediately  90  jtercent,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  inquiries  which  come  to 
him  in  the  cour.se  of  the  day’s  work. 

But  the  Itook  retailer’s  job  is  no 
sinecure.  For  demands  come  for 
any  Itook  ever  printed  in  any  coun¬ 
try  and  in  any  language.  In  Europe 
and  America  there  are  now  in  print 
aiul  for  sale  by  publishers  more  than 


a  million  titles,  not  to  mention  the 
millions  of  volumes  now  out  of 
print.  Only  through  consultation  of 
a  collection  of  national  trade  cata¬ 
logs  may  these  titles  he  run  down. 
Data  concerning  the  original  publi¬ 
cation  may  be  found  in  catalogs,  but 
if  the  book  is  out  of  print  availability 
may  lie  determined  only  by  a  want 
ad  in  the  trade  papers. 

Typical  is  the  United  States  Cata¬ 
log,  a  book  of  more  than  3000  jiages 
with  over  half  a  million  entries. 
Then  there  is  the  Cumulative  Book 
Index,  Bowker’s  Trade  List  An¬ 
nual,  and  so  on.  From  England  the 
.\merican  bookseller  gets  Whita¬ 
ker’s  Cumulative  Book  List.  From 
France  comes  the  Catalogue  Gen¬ 
eral  de  la  Librairie  Francaise,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1840.  Then  there  is 
Deutsches  Bucherverzeichnis,  La 
Scheda  Cumulativa  Italiana,  etc. 

For  rare  books  there  are  such 
reference  works  as  the  Roorbach 
Catalog,  American  Bibliography 
(1639  to  1820),  numerous  auction 
catalogs,  etc.  For  incunabula  the 
Ixxikseller  turns  to  things  like  A 
Census  of  Fifteenth  Century  Books 
Owned  in  America,  Gesamtkatalog 
der  Wiegendrucke,  or  Incunabula 
and  Americana. 


ASSORTED  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CONSUMER 


^^E  have  nearly  7000  public  libraries,  with  100 
million  books.  They  circulate  at  the  rate  of 
500  million  books  a  year.  Libraries,  by  making 
people  book-conscious,  help  sell  Ixwks.  Retail  book 
sales  closely  ])arallel  public  library  expenditures. 
Massachusetts  leads  the  country,  si)ending  on  lib¬ 
raries  $1  per  annum  per  citizen.  But  the  list 
ends  with  several  states  spending  only  2  cents 
per  capita. 

Libraries  make  people  want  to  buy  books. 
Without  the  automobile,  thousands  of  libraries 
would  be  inaccessible  to  millions  of  people.  So 
the  automobile  is  the  bookseller’s  friend?  .  .  .  Er, 
yes  and  no. 

The  radio  is  a  friendly  competitor  of  the  book. 
The  Tired  Business  Man  puts  on  his  slippers  and, 
instead  of  reading,  listens  to  the  radio.  But  the 
radio  either  broadens  his  mental  horizon  or  bores 
him.  In  either  case  his  interest  in  Ixjoks  may  be 
stimulated. 


Films,  especially  of  the  historical  type,  send 
the  public  to  the  Ixiokstore  and  library  for  addi¬ 
tional  data.  The  libraries  report  that  Zola  is  the 
most  research-provoking  film  to  date.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  the  films  help  to  make  book-readers 
of  the  supixjsed  80-million  movie-goers. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  of  every  American 
dollar  the  bookstore  gets  one-fifth  of  a  cent,  as 
compared  with  19  cents  to  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try,  1.4  cents  to  the  candy  store,  one-third  of  a 
cent  to  the  florists  and  1.1  cents  each  to  jewelry 
stores  and  radio  and  music  shops. 

A  study  made  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicated  that  families  with 
an  income  of  $2100  to  $2500  spent  $182  for 
“leisure  activities”.  Automobiles  got  about  $50 
of  this;  movies  about  $15;  newspapers  $10;  music 
$6 ;  clubs  $6 ;  magazines  $3 ;  books  $2.69.  Plays 
an  concerts  got  $2.50;  excursions,  etc.,  23; 
other  items  $65. 
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Before  a  book  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer's  fireside,  it  jiasses  thru 
many  hands.  For  in  the  great 
l)Ook  drama  there  arc  many  jarts  to 
l)e  played.  Among  them: 

.\uthor 

.Author’s  agent 

Publisher  —  who  instructs  his 
travelling  salesmen,  his  press  agent 
and  his  advertising  agent ;  bargains 
with  his  printer,  hinder  and  jobl)er: 
negotiates  with  movie  magnates, 
magazine  and  newspaiier  publishers, 
radio  executives,  reprint  publishers, 
l)Ook  clubs,  et  al. 

Jobber 

Retailer 

Consumer 

Except  for  the  imhlisher,  few  of 
these  links  in  the  chain  come  into 
contact  with  each  other.  Generally 
the  author  has  dealings  with  his 
agent  and/or  the  publisher.  Two 
contacts  at  most.  .  .  .  The  agent,  a 
middleman  l)etween  author  and 
|)uhlisher,  negotiates  only  with  those 
two,  as  a  rule,  although  of  course 
he  may  scout  around  and  get  a  bid 
for  dramatic  rights  in  Hollywood 
or  on  Broadway.  .  .  .  The  jobl)er 
buys  from  the  publisher  and  sells 
to  the  retailer,  .so  only  two  contacts. 
.  .  .  The  retailer,  closest  of  all  to 
the  consumer,  transacts  business 
with  the  jobber  or  imhlisher  or  Imth 
— three  contacts.  .  .  .  The  consumer 
may  buy  directly  from  the  pub¬ 


PUBLISHER 

★ 


lisher,  though  usually  he  deals  with 
the  retailer — two  contacts. 

Man  of  Many  Parts 

But  for  the  publisher  a  dozen  or 
more  contacts!  In  contrast  to  the 
other  principals,  he  bargains  with 
all  hands,  author  on  to  consumer, 
Im’sun  on  to  midshipmite.  The  pub¬ 
lisher.  protean  ])erformcr,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  playing  practically  every 
IKJsition  on  the  team.  In  January 
he  may  suggest  to  a  successful  au¬ 
thor  that  such  and  such  tyjK*  of 
.story  l)e  written  alxuit  golf,  or  Ijell- 
Imys,  or  murder  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  In  June  he  may  lay  the  au¬ 
thor  an  advance  on  the  completed 
manuscript.  In  August  his  travel¬ 
ling  salesmen  may  be  taking  orders 
l)ased  on  dummies.  In  Octol)er  that 
.same  publisher  may  be  approving 
or  rejecting  an  elaborate  window 
display,  which,  supplemented  by  cir¬ 
culars  for  mailing  with  which  he 
supplies  the  retailer,  will  help  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  book  that,  l)ack  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  he  suggested  the  author  write. 

So  the  publisher  is  an  entrepre¬ 
neur  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word.  For  he  is  banker,  idea-man, 
.selector  of  paper,  binding,  and  type. 
His  salesmen  cover  the  country, 
while  he  tells  his  advertising  agent 
what  sort  of  ads  to  run.  selects  the 
media,  and  mayl)e  writes  the  copy. 
He  is  sending  review  copies  to  sev¬ 


eral  hundred  publications,  while  he 
throws  a  cocktail  conversazione  in 
his  author’s  honor.  .  .  .  And  appar¬ 
ently  if  any  of  the  imrties  concerned 
fail  to  make  a  sizable  profit  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  efforts  plus  theirs,  the 
publisher’s  shortcomings  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  frank  appraisal. 

Relations  with  Distributors 

It  is  the  publisher’s  relations  with 
the  jobl)er  and  the  retailer  that  are 
of  chief  concern  at  the  moment. 
With  the  jobl)er  he  functions  pretty 
smoothly,  although  the  jobber  fre- 
(piently  protests  that  after  he  has 
wet-nursed  a  small  no-account  ac¬ 
count  for  years,  until  it  finally  gives 
indication  of  l)ecoming  profitable  to 
him,  the  publisher’s  representative 
steals  it  from  him.  Or  the  jobber 
complains  that  the  publisher  is  in¬ 
truding  Ijetween  him  and  some  of 
his  library  accounts.  .  .  .  But,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  publisher  and  job¬ 
ber  get  along  well  together. 

As  for  publisher  and  retailer — 
well,  that  is  indeed  a  horse  from  a 
different  garage.  The  retailer  has 
l)een  reported  as  asserting  that  the 
publisher  is  conscienceless,  loads 
him  up  with  stock,  and  feels  no 
.sense  of  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  the  lx)oks  move  that  last  long 
mile,  that  trip  across  the  yard-wide 
counter  into  the  lap  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  publisher  is  inclined  to 


A  Way  Out  of  One  Difficulty 


^  OOK  retailers  have  frequently  voiced  objec- 
tion  to  publishers’  ads  which,  they  assert,  de¬ 
flect  business  from  their  doors  by  permitting  the 
consumer  to  purchase  directly  from  the  publisher 
— that  the  publisher,  having  high-pressured  him, 
the  retailer,  into  buying  a  large  stock,  without  any 
warning  proceeds  to  advertise  those  same  titles 
and  to  sell  them  by  mail.  In  this  connection  one 
of  a  series  of  full-page  ads,  which  a  New  York 


publisher  has  been  running,  is  of  interest.  The 
page  advertises  94  titles  for  $36.66.  But  no  less 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  page  is  given  to  a 
list  of  retailers ;  beneath  a  giant  streamer, 
FEATURED  AT  THESE  CONVENIENT 
STORES,  are  listed  197  retail  outlets  in  New 
York — department  stores,  bookstores,  drug,  cigar 
and  variety  chains.  Certainly  an  instance  of  the 
publisher  supporting  his  retail  outlets. 
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deny  the  indictment,  to  aver  that  to  10,000  new  titles  a  year  are  far  it  isn  t  a  best  seller,  then  it  isn  t  a 
the  bookseller  leans  too  heavily  on  too  many.  And  the  publisher,  who  book. 


him,  and  to  suggest  that  although 
the  department  store  book  depart¬ 
ment  is  conducted  in  more  business¬ 
like  fashion  than  is  the  average 
bookstore,  neither  keeps  adequate 
records  of  its  stock,  much  less  of 
its  customers,  and  that  without 
proper  records  no  merchant  can 
hope  to  make  a  respectable  profit. 

Best  Seller  Complex 

Retailers  are  accustomed  to  ac¬ 
cuse  publishers  of  over-production. 
They  advocate  book-control,  so  that 
there  may  be  fewer  unwanted  brain¬ 
children.  .  .  .  “Obviously”,  ex¬ 
claims  a  leading  retail  buyer,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  many  other  buyers,  “8 


D  RANDING  the  book  industry  as 
^  “static,  static  10  years  ago,  sta¬ 
tic  today,  probably  static  10  years 
hence,”  the  buyer  for  one  of  the 
very  largest  retail  outlets  in  the 
country  avers:  “But  I  foresee  a 
revolution  in  book  distributing, 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of 
one  or  all  of  many  different  meth¬ 
ods.  Maybe  book  clubs  will  assume 
great  importance — there  will  be 
many  of  them  and  their  scope  will 
be  greatly  widened.  Ditto  as  to 
travelling  libraries.  .  .  .” 

Extended  comment  on  book  clubs 
appears  in  that  unexampled  study. 
Economic  Survey  of  the  Book  In¬ 
dustry,  1930-1931,  a  comprehensive 
report  of  research  directed  by  O.  W. 
Cheney  and  sponsored  by  National 
Association  of  Book  Publishers, 
American  Booksellers  Association, 
American  Library  Association,  Au¬ 
thors’  League  of  America,  National 
Education  Association,  and  bodies 
of  like  interests.  Cheney  says : 
“The  book  club  will  take  its  place 
as  a  useful  but  minor  factor  in  book 
distribution.  ...  It  will  never  be  a 
‘menace’  and  it  will  never  con¬ 
structively  revolutionize  anything. 
.  .  .  Direct-mail  selling,  because  of 
the  limitations  of  available  lists,  cUid 
because  of  high  cost,  also  proves  to 
be  no  panacea  in  book  distribution. 
.  .  .  The  advertising  media  used 
and  found  useful  can  give  only  a 


high-pressures  tons  of  books  upon 
us,  gives  adequate  sales  promotion 
to  only  one  book  in  15.  He  bulks 
his  advertising  appropriation  on  a 
comparative  handful  of  books,  half 
of  them  mediocre,  which  he’s  stub¬ 
bornly  determined  to  turn  into  best 
sellers.  He’s  best  seller  mad.  Best 
sellers  will  ruin  the  industry.  In 
my  department  salespeople  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the 
book  a  customer  is  examining,  or 
asks  to  examine,  is  a  best  seller. 
Publishers  continue  their  efforts  to 
make  the  consumer  best  seller 
minded.  But  in  our  store  we  are 
determined  to  combat  the  custom¬ 
er’s  ingrained  habit  of  thinking,  ‘If 

BOOK  CLUBS 

★ 

certain  limited  number  of  prospects. 

.  .  .  The  clubs  reach  the  same  mar¬ 
kets  as  regular  book  advertising.” 

Cheney  finds  that  the  objection 
that  book  clubs  “standardize  taste” 
is  ill-founded.  He  says  that  club 
members  “have  freedom  of  choice — 
and  exercise  it.”  .  .  .  That  the  “best” 
book  idea  is  no  more  misleading 
than  the  “best  seller”  idea.  .  .  .  “Is 
the  club  method  a  form  of  price- 
cutting?  It  has  been  in  some  cases. 
In  effect,  it  has  been  a  way  of  issu¬ 
ing  cheaper  reprints  without  even 
waiting  for  a  few  months — and  the 
advertising  of  lower  prices  has 
tended  to  confuse  the  book  buyer. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  free 
book  offers.”  .  .  .  “Do  the  clubs 
harm  the  bookseller?  .  .  .  There  is 
no  evidence  that  any  great  number 
of  book  club  members  ever  were 
regular  book  buyers  and  have  now 
stopped  patronizing  bookstores.  The 
effect  of  book  clubs  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  any  other  direct- 
selling  method.” 

Cheney  is  dubious  about  book 
club  effectiveness  because  approach 
to  the  saturation  point  of  prospec¬ 
tive  membership  is  rapid  since  costs 
of  selling  rise  so  quickly.  He  sees 
book  clubs  as  useful  but  of  minor 
importance  despite  the  fact  that 
“some  of  the  best  merchandising 
and  advertising  brains  in  the  indus¬ 
try  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 


At  any  rate  the  publisher  has 
learned  to  take  it.  True,  he  can  be 
counted  on  to  assert  with  conviction 
that  the  publishing  game  nets  him 
a  mere  pittance  and  that  any  one  of 
a  dozen  other  lines  would  unques¬ 
tionably  have  been  more  profitable. 
But  in  the  next  breath — it  follows 
as  the  night  the  day — he,  or  his 
friends,  assure  you  that  there’s  no 
fun  like  publishing,  that  he’d  rather 
be  dead  than  engaged  in  any  other 
profession.  .  .  .  There  have  been 
movies  and  plays  with  such  titles  as 
Mad  About  Music,  Mad  About 
Money.  One  of  these  days  they’ll 
produce  one  with  a  publisher  pro¬ 
tagonist,  Mad  About  Books. 


problem  of  book  buying  through  the 
clubs — they  have  used  modern  and 
aggressive  methods  and  strong 
copy.” 

As  to  the  distribution  of  book 
club  memberships,  Louis  R.  Wilson 
in  his  authoritative  work.  The  Ge¬ 
ography  of  Reading,  (1938,  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press)  includes 
a  tabulation  based  on  data  supplied 
by  correspondence  with  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  and  the  Literary 
Guild.  It  shows  distribution,  1933- 
1934,  of  150,000  subscriptions.  New 
York  State  leads  with  a  total  of 
20,000  subscriptions;  Pennsylvania 
second  Xvith  12,000;  California  10, 
000;  Ohio  and  Illinois,  each  9000; 
Michigan  7000.  Only  9  states  have 
more  than  5000  subscribers,  while 
14  states  have  fewer  than  1000 
members.  Subscriptions  are  best  in 
states  with  the  best  library  facilities, 
fewest  where  library  service  is 
poorest.  On  a  per  capita  basis, 
Nevada  is  first,  followed  in  that  or¬ 
der  by  Delaware,  Wyoming,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Arizona,  California,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Montana,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Utah. 
(Nevada’s  300-odd  subscriptions  are 
spread  among  a  population  of  less 
than  100,000;  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  95  percent  of  its  total 
land  area  is  practically  unoccupied). 
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The  JOBBER- 

What  He  Does,  for  Whom 

★ 


IN  its  progress  from  printing  press 
to  consumer,  a  book  passes 
through  the  hands  of  three  people, 
publisher,  jobber,  retailer.  Theirs  is 
teamwork,  a  poetry  of  motion  im¬ 
mortalized  in  the  deathless  baseball 
ballad  whose  theme  is  “From 
Tinker,  to  Evers,  to  Chance”.  Yes? 
Yes,  but.  For  sometimes  there’s 
more  motion  than  poetry.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  like  a  crowded  Christmas 
Eve  in  Grandma’s  attic,  when  for 
the  moment  fraternal  love  becomes 
all  knees  and  elbows,  overlaid  with 
the  restively  raucous  ultimatum, 
“Say  listen,  you  two,  for  the  last 
time  before  I  turn  on  the  light : 
You  two’ve  already  got  all  the  pil¬ 
low,  and  now  you’re  crowding  me 
onto  the  floor!” 

The  publisher  complains  perhaps 
that  the  retailer  isn’t  businesslike, 
is  an  ineffective  merchant — proved 
by  the  fact  that  “even  in  good  times 
barely  more  than  half  of  the  book¬ 
sellers  of  the  country  operate  at  a 
profit.”  To  which  a  retailer  re¬ 
sponds,  perhaps,  that  the  publisher 
overproduces,  overstocks  him  by 
high  pressure  selling,  is  stingy  about 
discounts,  while  taking  the  bread  out 
of  his  mouth  through  selling  by  mail, 
selling  to  libraries,  encouraging  book 
clubs,  and  by  squandering  a  $5,000 
advertising  appropriation  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  promote  a  mediocre  book 
into  a  best  seller,  instead  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  five  grand  over  fifty  books. 

.  .  .  Against  any  and  all  of  which 
accusations,  the  publisher  is  equip¬ 
ped  to  make  adequate  defense. 

Middleman  s  Function 

Between  publisher  and  retailer — 
and,  for  reasons  to  be  discussed, 
almost  invariably  a  non-participant 
in  the  sort  of  criticism  which  the 
publisher  and  retailer  level  at  each 
other — stands  the  wholesaler,  or 
jobber.  He  is  a  middleman,  and 
during  the  past  two  decades  many 
middlemen  have  been  squeezed  out 
of  leading  industries — textiles,  furs, 
and  so  on.  There  is  the  axiom  that 


a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  points,  and  there 
is  the  theory  that  the  elimination  of 
the  jobber  provides  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  route  between  producer  and 
consumer — a  tlieory  carried  a  step 
further  in  the  establishment  of  co¬ 
operative  stores  by  consumers,  and 
by  the  manufacture  of  branded  mer¬ 
chandise  by  jobbers,  mail  order 
houses  and  even  by  retailers. 

The  Service  He  Supplies 

In  the  book  industry,  however, 
the  jobber’s  position  has  not  been 
endangered  in  the  slightest  by  new 
methods  of  merchandising,  for  that 
he  performs  necessary  functions  is 
unquestioned.  Indeed,  in  no  other 
industry  is  the  jobber  called  upon 
to  render  as  diverse  and  as  helpful 
services  as  those  which  the  book 
jobber  offers.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  since  1929  the  tendency  for  the 
retailer  of  books  to  buy  through  the 
jobber  has  increased. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  job¬ 
bers  and  near-jobbers  who  together 
handle  an  unimportant  share  of  the 


publishers’  output.  But  there  are 
three  major  jobbers — two  in  New 
York,  one  in  Chicago — who  handle 
no  less  than  25%  to  30%  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  sales.  Such  a  jobber  makes 
possible  hand-to-mouth  buying,  for 
lie  stocks  current  titles  of  all  pub¬ 
lishers.  He  relieves  the  retailer  of 
the  necessity  of  buying  from  many 
sources,  just  as  he  relieves  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  problems  of  distribut¬ 
ing  through  ten-thousand  outlets. 
The  jobber  warehouses  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  finances  its  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  industry  does 
the  jobber  evince  a  comparable 
eagerness  to  act  as  the  retailer’s 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend — to 
analyze,  after  personal  consultation, 
the  specific  problems  which  confront 
the  bookseller  and  potential  book¬ 
seller.  To  not  only  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  problems  but  rent,  location, 
layout,  personnel,  etc.,  he  brings  the 
fruit  of  a  century’s  experience  in 
serving  retailers  of  books. 

So  it  is  that  the  principal  jobbers 
publish  monthly  and  semi-monthly 


“One  Good  Book  Deserves  Another”,  theme  of  the  fine  Scribner  window 
above,  is  also  one  of  the  basic  ideas  of  effective  bookselling.  If  the 
customer  has  read  and  liked  a  given  book,  he  is  a  prospect  for  other  books, 
either  by  the  same  author  or  on  a  similar  subject.  And  if  he  is  an  eager 
enough  prospect  to  ask  of  his  own  volition,  then  the  salesperson  turns  to  the 
informative  stock  lists  issued  by  the  jobber  and  comes  up  with  a  list  of 
other  books  on  the  French  Revolution,  or  nutrition  and  health,  or  the  writings 
of  other  members  of  the  Roosevelt  family. 
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journals  devoted  to  the  book  trade. 
They  make  available  to  the  retailer 
brochures  concerned,  for  example, 
with  The  Modern  Book  Shop,  The 
Book  Department,  The  Rented  Li¬ 
brary — in  which  are  discussed  in 
considerable  detail  Location,  Equip¬ 
ment,  Ordering  Stock,  Model  Stock, 
Inventories,  Capital  Required,  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sales  Promotion,  Di¬ 
rect  Mail,  Displays,  Clerks  and  the 
Psychology  of  Selling,  and  so  on. 
Although  pointing  out  the  attractive 
features  of  bookselling,  such 
treatises,  it  is  refreshing  to  find, 
are  interlarded  with  frank  warnings 
that  nobody  should  enter  upon  book¬ 
selling  without  adequate  capital. 
They  discuss  the  need  for  budgeting, 
for  efficient  stock  control,  and  give 
as  much  about  the  dangers  of  book¬ 
selling  as  about  its  delights.  It  may 
be  argued  that  such  a  wealth  of 
admonitions  springs  more  from 
selfish  than  from  altruistic  consider¬ 
ations,  in  that  the  jobber  has  a  very 
natural  reluctance  to  extend  credit 
to  booksellers  who  operate  on  a 
shoestring.  However  that  may  be, 
the  joblier’s  dissuasive  attitude  to¬ 
ward  his  customers  and  potential 
customers  stands  out  in  engaging 
contrast  to  the  attitude  typical  of 
jobbers  in  other  commercial  fields. 

“The  Strangest  Business'* 

Like  every  other  American  en¬ 
trepreneur,  the  took  retailer  who 
gives  gloomy  report  of  the  peculiar, 
cussed  nature  of  his  business  is  not 
uncommon.  And  so,  many  appar¬ 
ently  successful  operators  of  book 
outlets  insist  that  no  business- 
minded  man  would  ever  invest  good 


money  in  book  retailing  unless  his 
love  of  the  profession  overcame  his 
better  judgment.  Such  pessimists 
are  inclined  to  point  to  dead  stock 
as  the  millstone  about  their  neck. 

It  is  true  that  dead  stock  can  be 
one  of  the  chief  barriers  to  the  book¬ 
seller’s  success.  He  must  turn  his 
stock  three  or  four  times  a  year  to 
break  even.  Certainly  he  is  justified 
in  describing  his  merchandise  as 
peculiar.  The  biggest  part  of  it  is  fic¬ 
tion,  and  most  fiction  titles  live  only 
three  or  four  months.  And  there  are 
many  complications.  New  titles  pour 
from  the  presses  so  fast  that  even 
the  most  alert  bookman  finds  it  next 
to  impossible  to  keep  informed. 
Meanwhile  the  value  of  his  stock, 
he  complains,  depreciates  almost  as 
if  it  were  fruit. 

Taking  the  Gamble  Out  of  It 

No  other  retailer  surveys  so 
mournfully  his  slow-moving  stock  as 
does  the  Ixtokseller.  He  tells  you  that 
slow-moving  hats,  shoes,  or  blouses, 
can  be  sold  at  a  price,  but  a  dead 
l)ook  is  difficult  to  even  give  away 
— that,  unlike  textiles,  furniture, 
perfumes,  the  value  of  a  lK)ok  can¬ 
not  to  judged  by  sight  or  feeling 
and  that  the  gamble  in  which  its 
purchase  involves  first  the  retailer 
and  then  the  consumer  is  almost  in¬ 
escapable. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  jobber 
is  able  to  take  most  of  the  gamble 
out  of  to)okselling,  to  solve  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  principal  problem,  dead 
stock.  One  of  the  two  big  New 
York  jobbers  stocks  no  less  than 
50,(XX)  titles.  For  New  York  retail¬ 
ers,  therefore,  he  provides  a  giant 


warehouse  that  is  just-around-the- 
corner  and  from  which  delivery  can 
be  made  within  an  hour  or  two.  To 
other  sections  of  the  country  de¬ 
livery  is  proportionately  speedy. 
Most  out-of-town  shipments  are 
made  by  express,  but  the  President’s 
recent  (October  31st)  executive 
order  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  authorizing  a  flat  rate  of  1)4 
cents  a  pound  for  books,  a  flat  rate 
for  all  domestic  mailings  irrespective 
of  the  zone  of  destination,  will 
greatly  extend  the  jobber’s  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  retailer. 

The  Good  Accomplished 

So  many  subsidies  granted  by  the 
government  are  subject  to  criticism 
from  numerous  quarters,  that  it 
seems  worthwhile  to  include  here 
comment  by  the  Publishers’  Weekly 
regarding  this  new  1)4  cents  rate: 
“There  are  45.000  post-offices  in  the 
United  States,  yet  not  more  than 
2000  lK)okstore  outlets,  perhaps  not 
more  than  500  good  ones.  Only  % 
of  the  country  is  served  by  any  sort 
of  library  service.  Wyoming,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  342  post-offices  but  21 
public  libraries.  So  the  1)4  cents 
rate  on  books  and  magazines  is  a 
subsidy  to  education,  especially 
rural  education.’’ 

.  .  .  The  Far  West  is  especially 
interested  in  the  new  postal  rate. 
No  longer  will  it  to  said  that  “books 
are  four  times  as  easy  to  get  on  the 
East  Coast  as  the  West,  for  heavy 
postage  charges  force  the  Wester¬ 
ner  to  pay  20%  more  for  books 
than  the  New  Yorker.’’ 

To  recapitulate,  the  jobber  has  a 
very  definite  and  essential  place  in 


**The  Geography  of  Reading 


yV  PUBLISHER  or  jobber  has  10,000  copies  of 
''  a  book  to  sell  the  retail  trade.  He’ll  expect  to 
sell  only  a  dozen  or  so  in  Nevada,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Mississippi.  California  will 
take  1000,  and  New  York  is  good  for  3000.  But 
here  is  his  complete  tabulation,  based  on  data  from 
various  authoritative  sources: 


Nevada 

7 

Vermont 

32 

Wyoming 

12 

Montana 

33 

Idaho 

13 

Louisiana 

37 

New  Mexico 

15 

Arkansas 

38 

Mississippi 

21 

New  Hampshire 

43 

Delaware 

21 

Oklahoma 

43 

Utah 

21 

Alabama 

44 

North  Dakota 

24 

Rhode  Island 

S3 

South  Dakota 

28 

Oregon 

54 

Arizona 

29 

Kentucky 

55 

South  Carolina 

29 

West  Virginia 

57 

Tennessee 

65 

Texas 

153 

Maine 

67 

Missouri 

174 

Nebraska 

68 

Indiana 

178 

North  Carolina 

69 

Wisconsin 

192 

Colorado 

72 

Connecticut 

228 

Dist.  of  Columbia 
Florida 

77 

80 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

349 

376 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Virginia 

80 

86 

96 

96 

Ohio 

410 

Massachusetts 

Illinois 

572 

660 

Washington 

104 

Pennsylvania 

698 

Iowa 

122 

California 

1010 

Minnesota 

152 

New  York 

3057 

Note:  Above  analysis  based  largely  on 

o.  w. 

Cheney’s  “Economic  Survey  of  the  Book  Indus¬ 
try.’’  and  “The  Geography  of  Reading,’’  by  Louis 
R.  Wilson. 
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the  book  industry  and  is  perform¬ 
ing  functions  which  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  by  other  branches.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  jobber’s  efforts  are 
concentrated  in  too  small  an  area, 
that  if  effectiveness  of  distribution 
could  be  raised  to  the  level  of  that 
prevailing  in  New  York,  book  sales 
in  the  country  would  be  increased 
by  about  85%.  It  is  argued  that 
New  York,  with  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  no  less  than  30%  of  all  book 
production,  California  with  10%  of 
all  book  sales,  are  markets  more 
than  well  taken  care  of — that  book 
distributors  would  help  themselves 
and  the  consumer  as  well  if  they 
were  more  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  40  million  Americans 
without  access  to  an  adequate  book 
outlet. 

Creating  *'Book-Mindedness" 

It  is  said  that  25  million  of  those 
.Americans  live  in  the  South,  and  it 
is  urged  that  jobbers  and  publishers 
alike  should  give  more  attention  to 
that  market.  But  to  greatly  extend 
book  distributing  activities  in  that 
section  of  the  country  is  apparently 
not  yet  economically  feasible.  To 
put  many  more  lxx)k  travelers  on  the 
road,  to  establish  a  great  number  of 
warehouses,  to  open  many  new  out¬ 
lets,  would  do  the  industry  more 
harm  than  good  unless  the  market 
is  first  developed,  publishers  say. 
The  soil  must  be  tilled — a  slow  pro¬ 
cess.  For  to  make  a  section  of  the 
country  more  book-minded  necessi¬ 
tates  publicity,  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising,  securing  the  coopera¬ 


tion  of  schools,  libraries,  churches, 
parent-teacher  associations,  local 
chambers  of  commerce — and  the 
aid  of  such  national  bodies  as 
the  American  Library  .Association, 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Au¬ 
thors’  League  of  .America,  National 
Education  Association,  etc. 

Summary  of  Jobber  Services 

To  conclude  this  section  of  the 
handbook,  the  jobber  is  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  approximate  30,000  book 
handlers  of  the  country.  He  issues 
catalogs,  supplies  posters,  circulars 
etc.  in  connection  with  stock  orders. 
He  has  established  relations  abroad 
w’hich  enable  him  to  import  foreign 
l)Ooks  required  by  his  clientele.  He 
maintains  a  special  department  for 
rental  libraries  and  is  ready  to  help 
with  advice  and  by  devising  window 
displays,  preparing  direct  mail,  and 
other  merchandising  helps.  To  a 
buyer,  whose  time  for  reviewing 
and  reading  is  necessarily  limited, 
a  jobber’s  unprejudiced  appraisal  of 
the  worth  of  a  title  frequently 
proves  very  valuable. 

A  jobber  transacts  business  with 
as  many  as  1000  or  1500  publishers 
during  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
contacts  which  would  be  manifestly 
out  of  the  question  for  all  but  a  few 
lKX)ksellers  to  effect.  For  one  thing 
many  of  those  publishers  issue  but 
one  or  two  books  a  year.  Incidental¬ 
ly  in  many  instances  the  jobl)er  acts 
as  sole  sales  agent  for  small  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  gives  their  books  the 
same  publicity  that  he  gives  the 
lx)oks  of  the  large  publisher. 


Jobbers’  discounts  to  dealers  vary 
between  30  and  40  percent,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  individual  title,  the 
quantity  purchased,  and  cost  of 
transportation  from  New  York.  To 
accounts  with  acceptable  credit  rat¬ 
ing,  jobbers’  terms  are  ordinarily 
net  30  days.  Longer  datings  are 
available  on  seasonable  stock  pur¬ 
chases.  A  number  of  the  country’s 
largest  department  stores  forego 
their  opportunity  to  deal  directly 
with  publishers  and  contract  to  place 
their  entire  book  business  with  a 
jobber.  Such  a  store  finds  it  more 
profitable  to  charge  off  1 or  2  per¬ 
cent  to  the  jobber  because  of  guar¬ 
anteed  service  which  he  renders.  In 
that  way  the  store  is  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  frequent  interviews 
with  representatives  of,  say,  75 
principal  publishing  houses. 

A  Lift  to  Profits 

More  important,  the  jobber  agrees 
to  protect  the  store  against  over¬ 
stocking,  guaranteeing  that  the  store 
will  at  the  end  of  the  year  have 
made  a  better  i)rofit  than  if  it  had 
dealt  directly  with  the  various  pub¬ 
lishers.  Of  course  the  larger  stores 
are  as  a  rule  stubbornly  insistent  on 
dealing  with  “original  sources’’, 
whether  the  merchandise  be  furni¬ 
ture,  or  cosmetics,  or  books.  But 
some  of  the  outstanding  department 
stores,  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  continue  to  renew  their  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  jobber  because  that 
arrangement  has  proved  definitely 
advantageous  to  their  book  depart¬ 
ments — ^which  make  a  profit. 


Saturation  Point  Not  Yet  in  Sight 


This  country  produces  more  than  100  million 
dollars  worth  of  books  annually.  But  that  is  only 
enough  to  put  into  the  hands  of  each  citizen  a 
single  book,  wholesale  value  less  than  $1.  Doesn't 
look  as  if  the  market  had  reached  the  point  of 
saturation. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Forty  million  or  more  Americans  are  without 
access  to  a  bookshop,  library,  or  similar  outlet. 
But  there  is  no  lack  of  filling  stations — one  every 
fraction  of  a  mile — where,  incidentally,  the  gaso¬ 
line  taxes  paid  total  10  times  the  value  of  the 
country’s  book  production.  Census  figures  show 
that  for  every  book  store  in  the  United  States 
there  are  alxjut  100  filling  stations. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  1894  there  were  only  four  automobiles  in  the 
United  States.  Today  there  are  more  than  20 


million.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  book  busi¬ 
ness  will  experience  a  comparable  l)oom  during 
the  next  few  decades.  But  publishers  point  to 
gains  of  150%  which  might  be  made  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  and  to  a  nation-wide  gain 
of  85%  if  in  all  other  states  book-marketing  were 
as  effective  as  it  is  in  New  York. 

*  ♦  * 

There  are  approximately  2000  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Few  fail  to  offer  the  reader  cartoons, 
comics,  columnists,  sports  news.  But  only  about 
300  of  them  ever  print  book  news.  The  book  in¬ 
dustry,  led  by  those  biggest  space  buyers,  the  de¬ 
partment  stores,  should  continue  its  efforts  to  sell 
to  editors  the  news  value  of  books.  Only  in  the 
very  largest  cities  is  sizable  space  given  daily  or 
Sunday  to  book  reviews.  The  weekly  magazines 
of  largest  circulation  disregard  books,  apparently 
feeling  the  subject  is  not  within  their  province. 
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The3  RETAILER 

★ 


Like  most  retailers,  the  book¬ 
seller  is  convinced  that  he  grap¬ 
ples  with  problems  such  as  are 
encountered  by  no  other  merchant. 
However  that  may  be,  the  book¬ 
seller  either  wrestles  successfully 
with  his  major  problems  and  con¬ 
trives  to  make  a  profit,  or  else  in 
the  course  of  time  goes  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  That  applies  to  the  bookseller 
who  of)erates  an  independent  book¬ 
shop.  But  if,  instead,  he  is  in  charge 
of  the  book  department  operated  by 
a  department  store,  the  bookseller 
whose  figures  are  mostly  red  need 
not  necessarily  fear  the  sheriff.  For 
many  department  store  merchants 
have  long  been  content  to  close 
their  eyes  to  the  red  figures  regis¬ 
tered  by  their  book  department,  feel¬ 
ing  that  its  money  losses  are  offset 
by  the  service  the  department  rend¬ 
ers  in  attracting  desirable  traffic 
to  the  money-making  departments  of 
the  store. 

Earning  Direct  Profits 

However,  there  are  a  number  of 
outstanding  department  stores,  some 
very  large,  others  of  modest  size, 
which  have  long  conducted  book  de¬ 
partments  that  sing  for  their  supper 
not  simply  by  attracting  substantial 
traffic  to  the  store  but  by  making 
a  calculable,  dollars-and-cents  profit. 
We  hope  to  throw  light  on  some  of 
the  methods  which  help  such  stores 
to  sell  more  books.  Included  in  this 
chapter,  in  abbreviated  form,  are 
case  histories  of  book  departments 
in  stores  located  in  such  widely 
separate  localities  as  Texas,  Ore¬ 
gon,  New  York,  California,  Utah, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Missouri. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  the 
retailer  of  books  who  half-lielieves 
that  his  problem  is  simply  one  of 
price :  that  if  publishers  and  jobbers 
would  give  him  larger  discounts, 
and  if  he  could  then  give  his  mer¬ 
chandise  adequate  markup,  all  his 
difficulties  would  vanish.  But  the 
typical  retailer  sees  his  problem  less 
as  one  of  merchandise  and  prices 


than  as  one  that  relates  to  people, 
e.  g.  the  salespeople  who  sell  his 
books  and  the  consumers  who  buy 
them.  A  word  first  as  to  salespeople. 
Perhaps  with  reason,  the  bookseller 
apparently  puts  a  higher  estimate  on 
the  importance  of  personnel  than 
does  the  retailer  of  any  other  sort 
of  merchandise.  “A  bookman,”  buy¬ 
ers  are  accustomed  to  assert,  “is 
bom,  not  made.  No  book  depart¬ 
ment  has  ever  been  successful  un¬ 
less  it  had  an  outstanding  sales  staff. 
Of  course  that  staff  must  know 
books,  love  books,  and  know  how 
to  sell.” 

Booksellers  seemingly  are  forced 
to  demand  that  a  member  of  their 
sales-staff  be  a  hybrid — half  book¬ 
worm,  half  salesman.  A  rare  com¬ 
bination.  To  use  the  phrases  be¬ 
loved  of  correspondence  school  psy¬ 
chologists,  people  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  extroverts  and  intro¬ 
verts.  Extroverts  live  outside  them¬ 
selves,  objectively  rather  than  sub¬ 
jectively.  They  are  jolly  people, 
good  mixers.  They  live  a  strenuous 
life.  Like  sports.  Like  talking  bet¬ 
ter  than  reading,  bridge  better  than 
chess.  Picture  magazines,  sports 
page,  and  comics,  better  than  edi¬ 
torials  or  book  reviews.  Yes,  the 
extrovert  likes  people,  and  vice 
versa.  He’s  likely  to  be  an  excellent 
salesman. 

In  contrast,  the  introvert  is  intro¬ 
spective.  Isn’t  gregarious.  Likes  to 
be  alone,  to  sit  and  think,  or  day¬ 
dream.  May  be  allergic  to  dancing, 
card-playing,  and  hockey.  Likely  to 
have  been  “crazy  about  books”  since 
early  childhood,  possibly  because  of 
an  inferiority  complex  that  makes 
it  difficult  for  him  to  adjust  himself 
to  a  world  of  people.  If,  as  is  likely, 
he  has  few  friends,  that  deficiency 
disturbs  him  not  at  all.  He  doesn’t 
like  many  people,  and  many  people 
return  the  compliment.  He  makes  a 
poor  salesman.  .  .  .  Obviously  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  “born  bookman” 
who  is  coincidentally  a  “born  sales¬ 
man.”  But  some  booksellers  discov¬ 
er  such  hybrids,  strangely  equipped 


with  two  bundles  of  contradictory 
predilections,  l)Oth  of  them  doing 
business  under  the  same  brain-pan. 

Turning  now  finally  from  what 
has  probably  been  tedious  discussion 
of  one  side  of  the  typical  booksell¬ 
er’s  major  problem,  salespeople,  let 
us  glance  at  the  other  side,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  buy  books,  the  consumers. 
Nearly  all  retailers  aver  that  their 
primary  aim  is  to  make  consumers 
more  book-conscious.  For  a  retailer 
to  try  to  cultivate  bookmindedness 
in  the  half-million  consumers  resi¬ 
dent  in  his  city,  is  obviously  a 
broader-gauged  job  than  to  attempt 
to  instill  bookish  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  a  half-dozen  salespeople.  The 
stimulation  of  public  interest  in 
books  is  a  problem  attacked  from 
100  different  angles.  So  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  answers  we  received  to  a 
questionnaire  recently  sent,  as  pre¬ 
viously  noted,  to  a  selected  list  of 
book  retailers  in  a  dozen  different 
states.  Most  of  our  informants  were 
manager-buyers  of  department  store 
book  departments.  A  few,  however, 
represented  independent  bookstores. 

.  .  .  Starting  in  New  England : 

One  of  the  largest  department 
stores  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has 
had  a  book  department  for  more 
than  40  years.  It  employs  about  14, 
of  whom  half  are  men.  Average 
age,  about  40.  The  department  has 
been  in  its  present  street-floor  loca¬ 
tion  during  most  of  its  history.  The 
buyer  repnirts  that  promotional 
plans  found  especially  effective  are: 
book-autographing ;  promotion  of 
popular-price  reprints  in  Spring  and 
Fall ;  advance  orders  taken  on 
worthwhile  first  editions. 

The  department  is  given  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  about  twice  a  week,  and 
has  a  window  display  during  about 
100  days  of  the  year.  A  rental 
library,  store-operated,  with  about 
1000  feet  of  floor  space,  is  on  an 
upper  floor,  it  is  found  profitable. 
Direct  mail  is  sent  out  twice  or  more 
each  month.  A  store-operated  rental 
library  is  on  an  upper  floor.  It  occu¬ 
pies  about  1000  feet  of  floor  area  and 
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is  found  profitable. 

The  buyer  reports  the  book  de¬ 
partment  is  profitable  and  thinks  it 
is  increasingly  successful  in  making 
the  community  book-concious.  The 
shortcomings  of  many  book  depart¬ 
ments  are  seen  as,  “Lack  of  well- 
rounded  stock.  Too  much  emphasis 
on  remainder  promotion.  Poor  per¬ 
sonnel.  Poor  physical  layout.”  The 
buyer  adds:  “Most  customers  pat¬ 
ronize  bookstores  because  of  two 
things :  trained,  intelligent  clerks 
and  wide  range  of  stock.  Most  de¬ 
partment  store  book  departments 
have  neither  of  those  assets.  Book¬ 
selling  is  specialized  and  should  be 
so  regarded.  Give  a  department 
store  book  department  the  two 
prime  assets  I’ve  alluded  to,  and  its 
other  advantages  will  combine  to 
make  profit  highly  probable.” 


The  well  organized  and  inviting  book  department  of  Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


crowd  to  the  department  and  to  the  Personnel :  4  to  20  salespeople,  de¬ 
store  generally.”  As  to  the  greatest  pending  on  the  season;  mostly 
obstacles  encountered,  they  are  female;  average  age,  23.  It  main- 
“limited  mark-up;  reductions  on  tains  near  the  elevators  a  counter 
new  books  which  do  not  sell  out.”  of  most  called-for  new  books,  what- 

*  ever  their  subject  matter.  Window 

The  proprietor  of  a  bookstore  in  displays  nearly  every  day  in  the 
a  Massachusetts  city  of  more  than  year;  their  location  not  quite  satis- 
100,000  population  informs  us  his  factory  to  the  buyer.  A  newspaper 
book  department  has  been  on  the  ad  2  or  3  times  a  month;  total 
main  floor  for  74  years!  His  store  monthly  linage,  about  12  inches, 
has  stationery  and  toy  departments  Direct  mail  every  month  to  depart- 
as  well.  The  book  department  in-  ment’s  list  and  about  10,000  charge 
eludes  a  store-operated  rental  lib-  customers;  returns  to  such  mail- 
rary;  combined,  they  occupy  about  ings,  lj4  to  3  percent,  “according 
1500  feet.  Regarding  personnel:  to  the  interest  of  the  book.” 

“We  prefer  girls  from  25  to  40  That  buyer  reports  a  variety  of 
years  of  age;  older  than  for  other  promotional  methods  which  he  has 
departments  of  our  store.”  found  efficacious:  “Featuring  promi- 

As  to  whether  the  department  is  nent  visiting  authors,  local  celebri- 
growing  in  floor  area,  volume,  prof-  ties,  use  of  Auditorium  for  club 
its,  or  traffic,  there  is  a  frank  nega-  functions,  children’s  entertainments, 
tive  to  all.  A  newspaper  ad  of  3  to  book  essay  contests,  personal  ap- 
5  inches,  4  or  5  times  a  year.  About  pearance  over  the  radio  and  at 
direct  mail :  “Ashamed  to  say :  schools,  clubs,  etc.”  He  sees  as  the 
don’t  use.”  Best  sales  promotion  principal  obstacles  to  expansion : 
methods  found  to  be :  window  dis-  “Distance  from  the  market,  limits  on 
plays,  lectures,  Herald-Tribune  tie-  stock  because  of  the  desire  for  more 
up.  Greatest  obstacles,  “cut  prices;  turnovers,  lack  of  desired  mark-up, 
high  prices  of  books.”  Greatest  op-  too  much  direct-mail  selling  by  pub- 
portunity  lies  in  “selling  books  Ushers.”  Just  as  his  promotions  are 
as  price  merchandise,  particularly  based  primarily  on  “keeping  abreast 
worthwhile  new  fiction  at  odd  of  local  and  national  interests”,  so 
prices.”  he  feels  that  his  department’s  big- 

*  *  *  gest  opportunity  lies  in  “keeping 

Well  over  1000  miles  south  of  abreast  of  the  times  with  the  latest 
that  Massachusetts  bookstore,  is  a  worthwhile  books,  just  as  is  done  in 
department  store  whose  book  de-  the  field  of  style  merchandise.” 
partment  has  been  headed  by  the  The  buyer  adds  that  slow-moving 
same  buyer  for  25  years  or  so.  He  “Shoes,  hats,  etc.,  can  be  moved  by 
reports  that  it  is  growing  in  vol-  putting  a  taking  price  on  them,  but 
ume,  profits  and  traffic.  On  one  of  books  are  merchandise  whose  sale 
the  topmost  floors  of  the  store,  it  cannot  be  forced.  Uncertainty  as  to 
has  only  500  feet  of  floor  space,  whether  books  will  sell  or  not  has 
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kept  many  department  stores  out  of 
the  book  business.”  Finally,  looking 
back  over  a  quarter-century  of 
bookselling  for  the  same  store,  the 
buyer  asserts  that  “A  jobber  should 
not  be  permitted  to  sell  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  the  same  discount  he  al¬ 
lows  to  the  retailer,  nor  should  he 
be  permitted  to  give  rental  libraries 
or  other  libraries  any  better  than  a 
20  percent.  Same  goes  for  publish¬ 
ers.”  ...  It  is  noteworthy  that  his 
store  maintains  no  rental  library. 
He  ix)ints  out  that  formerly  libra¬ 
ries  were  given  only  a  10  percent 
discount,  so  the  “bulk  of  library 
business  went  to  the  local  l)Ooksell- 
ers.  .  .  .  Today  they  ship  direct  to 
the  library  and  as  a  result  l)ooksell- 
ers  have  become  fewer  and  fewer.” 
^ 

In  one  of  the  oldest,  largest  cities 
on  the  Atlantic  sealx)ard,  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  has  operated  its  Ixjok  de- 
l^artment  for  40  years  or  so.  For  the 
past  dozen  years  the  department  has 
had  main  floor  space  of  4000  feet. 
Its  normal  staff  has  2  men,  9  wom¬ 
en,  “selected  by  the  Employment 
Office  and  trained  here  in  the  de¬ 
partment.”  As  part  of  the  l)ook  de¬ 
partment,  a  store-ojierated  rental 
library  is  maintained,  occupying  150 
square-feet  and  with  750  running 
feet  of  shelf  sjxice — say  a  third-of-a- 


mile  of  shelves. 

As  to  window  displays,  the  report 
is  simply,  “No  regular  schedule  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  holiday  season.”  News¬ 
paper  ads  about  25  times  a  year.  Di¬ 
rect  mail:  “Announcements  of  new 
books  once  a  month  to  our  custom¬ 
ers.  Additional  mailings  occasion¬ 
ally.  Sales  staff  does  this  work.  The 
mailing  to  charge  customers  is  done 
by  the  advertising  department.”  .  .  . 
Regarding  sales  promotion,  numer¬ 
ous  of  the  conventional  plans  “seem 
to  keep  the  department  l)efore  the 
public.  None  in  itself  has  any  great 
influence  on  the  department’s  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  my  conclusion,  based  on 
experience,  that  a  properly  conduct¬ 
ed  l)Ook  department  consists  of 
many  small  things  well  done — not 
large  feature  promotions.” 

Our  informant  reports  the  rental 
library  profitable,  but  the  growth  of 
the  deiKirtment  as  a  whole  does  not 
satisfy  him.  He  thinks  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
most  book  departments  is:  “Too 
much  Special  Sales  promotiem,  too 
little  attention  to  well-balanced  lK)ok- 
selling.”  He  concludes  with  these 
observations:  “Book-selling  is  of  3 
types:  (1)  The  “Junk  Shop.”  which 
carries  only  popular  sellers  and 
quick  promotional  items;  (2)  The 
shop  that  is  too  high-hrow,  too 


A  Picture  Service  Linked  to  Books 


OOKSELLERS  are  merchants 
of  words.  But  years  ago  New 
York’s  42nd  Street  library  heard 
that  Chinese  dictum  that  one  pic¬ 
ture’s  more  eloquent  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  words.  So  it  has  a  collection 
of  nearly  a  million  pictures,  mostly 
photographs,  glossy  prints,  illustra¬ 
tions  clipped  from  thousands  of 
sources,  which  are  lent  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Those  pictures  are  in  demand, 
for  the  library  is  set  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  ready-to-wear  district 
and  is  flanked  by  department  stores, 
advertising  agencies  and  commercial 
artists. 

The  Library’s  director  says: 
“Fix,  picts,  photos,  prints,  clips, 
illustrations,  data,  document,  stats, 
scrap,  swipes — by  every  other  name 
870,398  pictures  were  Iwrrowed  by 
the  public  in  1937,  an  increase  of 
45,955  over  1936.”  Perhaps  partly 
l)ecause  the  library  is  but  a  stone’s 
throw  from  the  Rialto  and  from 
many  large  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  plants,  pictures  of  movie  and 
stage  performers  were  in  great 


demand.  The  director  cemtinues : 
“Others  searched  for  pictures  of  the 
ancient  Greek  type  of  hot-water 
Ixjttle  used  in  healing,  clenched  Ikjx- 
ing  gloves,  Japanese  women  shav¬ 
ing  their  eyebrows,  extraction  of  a 
wild  animal’s  tooth,  a  party-line 
telephone,  the  safety  device  used  in 
painting  industrial  smokestacks,  a 
horseman  picking  up  an  object,  the 
earliest  advertisement  of  ready¬ 
made  dresses,  sausage  casings,  ban¬ 
anas  in  a  bunch,  the  Marco  Polo 
bridge  in  China,  a  skew’er,  a  car- 
toonish  cow,  a  school  slate  with  felt 
edges,  ‘silent  life’  for  a  restaurant 
signboard,  the  color  of  stripes  in  an 
Arab  tent.  .  .  .” 

Booksellers  have  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  carry  such  side-lines  as 
stationery,  greeting  cards,  toys,  and 
gifts.  But  perhaps  mention  of  this 
immense  picture  collection  which 
New’  York’s  library  lends  out  to  its 
patrons  may  serve  to  suggest  a  new 
and  profitable  side-line  to  some 
bookseller. 


“literary”  and  loses  the  popular 
touch;  (3)  The  shop  that  strikes  a 
balance  between  these  two.  .  .  .  The 
last-named  will  in  the  long  run  be 
the  successful  bookstore,  but  the 
temptation  is  great  among  merchan¬ 
disers  to  lean  towards  No.  1,  and 
among  their  wives  and  college-bred 
associates  to  lean  toward  No.2.” 

*  *  * 

In  a  mid-western  city  of  about 
70,000  is  a  department  store  upon 
whose  street  floor  there  has  been  a 
book  department  for  the  past  10 
years.  It  has  1000  feet  of  space  and 
within  recent  months  it  has  “been 
entirely  re-fixtured  with  new  step 
fixtures.”  Adjacent  is  a  store-oper¬ 
ated  rental  library ;  50  square  feet. 
The  department’s  personnel  consists 
of  “two  people,  both  women,  se¬ 
lected  for  intelligence.”  Window 
display  about  once  a  month ;  a 
monthly  new'spaper  ad,  varying  in 
size  from  very  small  space  up  to 
half-page.  Direct  mail  “twice  a  year 
to  the  department’s  list  of  good  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

The  buyer  finds  best  promotional 
methods  are :  “author’s  apjjearance, 
promotion  of  publishers’  remaind¬ 
ers,  Literary  Guild  tie-up.”  He  re- 
IMjrts  “big  sales  increase  this  year.” 
Is  convinced  that  there  are  “NO 
OBSTACLES — if  a  department  re¬ 
ceives  promotional  supixirt  and  has 
a  plan  for  continued  promotional  in¬ 
terest.” 

*  *  * 

A  book  department  in  a  city  of 
nearly  a  million,  located  in  the 
center  of  the  country,  is  on  the  main 
floor  and  occupies  about  1000  feet. 
It  is  13  years  old.  It  has  two  sales¬ 
women  to  assist  the  department 
manager;  during  December,  6  sales¬ 
women.  On  an  upi)er  floor  is  a 
rental  library,  leased ;  area  about  100 
feet.  The  department  is  given  about 
12  days  of  window  display  a  year; 
a  newspaper  ad  about  once  every  3 
w'eeks.  “No  definite  plan  regarding 
direct  mail.  Mailings  once  or  twice 
a  year,  mostly  in  the  form  of  state¬ 
ment  enclosures.” 

The  manager  reports  that  vol¬ 
ume,  profits  and  traffic  are  all  grow¬ 
ing;  “floor  space  growing  smaller”, 
however.  He  feels  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  average  book  depart¬ 
ment’s  success  “is  trying  to  operate, 
promote,  advertise,  and  generally  re¬ 
gard  bookselling  as  one  regards  the 
selling  of  ready-to-w’ear,  men’s 
clothing  etc.  Selling  of  books  is  high¬ 
ly  specialized.  So  is  book  promotion. 
A  l)ookman  is  lK)rn,  not  made. 
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At  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  in  Detroit  the  book  department’s  stork  is 
arranged  according  to  publisher. 


Salespeople  should  be  picked  with 
greatest  care.  If  they  like  their 
work,  they  are  a  great  asset.  If  not, 
just  a  detriment.  More  so  in  books 
than  in  other  departments.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  jump  now  2000  miles  or  so 
to  a  city  of  nearly  500,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Located  in  the  northwest, 
bordered  by  forests  of  redwoods 
500  feet  high.  Our  kind  correspond¬ 
ent  is  associated  with  a  “specialized 
department  store”  established  more 
than  70  years  ago.  I’ersonnel  of 
btjok  department,  alxjut  30  jx^ople, 
of  whom  3  are  executives.  Four 
members  of  the  staff  operate  the 
wholesale  department;  6  in  library 
department ;  1  in  store-ojxjrated 

rental  library;  8  in  retail  adult 
books;  3  in  juvenile  l)ooks;  1  in 
medical  books.  The  department  is 
on  the  street  floor — principally.  On 
the  second  floor  are  juvenile  and 
medical  books  and  a  rental  library 
which  occupies  200  feet.  Above 
those  2  floors  are  7  other  floors  and 
more  than  100  people  engaged  in 
selling,  at  wholesale  and  retail,  sta¬ 
tionery,  cameras,  gifts,  engineering 
supplies,  radios,  records. 

One  or  2  of  the  8  store  windows 
are  always  given  over  to  l)ooks. 
Hook  ad  once  a  month,  in  size  200 
lines  to  2000.  Direct  mail  once  a 
month;  the  larger  promotions  to  all 
store  customers.  Smaller  lists  con¬ 
tinually  being  compiled  by  staff  so 
that  when,  for  example,  a  book  on 
architecture  comes  in,  a  sinall  list 
of  selected  names  is  waiting  for  use. 
A  variety  of  promotional  methods 
found  successful :  lectures,  juvenile 
entertainments,  sending  reminder 
cards,  remainders,  reprints — but, 
best  of  all,  the  telei)hone.  V'^olume 
and  traffic  of  book  departments  are 
improving,  but  profit,  our  inform¬ 
ant  reports  is  more  difficult.  Biggest 
obstacles  are  multiplicity  of  “pub¬ 
lishers’  lines;  failure  of  publishers 
to  get  together  and  conduct  one  big, 
united  drive  for  greater  book  ac¬ 
ceptance  ;  diminishing  interest  in 
Ixiok  ownership  among  younger 
readers.”  *  ^  « 

Leaping  back  across  the  contin¬ 
ent  to  a  much  smaller  city  in  upiier 
New  York  State,  we  come  to  a  l)Ook 
dejiartment  that  has  been  fijjerated 
for  nearly  40  years  by  a  well-known 
department  store.  A  rental  library, 
operated  by  a  lessee,  adjoins.  The 
two  sections  have  alx)ut  60  feet  of 
wall  space  and  several  large  tables. 
Of  personnel  the  buyer  advises: 
“Since  I  buy  for  the  stationery  de¬ 


partment  also,  1  use  stationery  sales- 
jxjople  for  bookselling ;  making  a 
total  of  4,  plus  librarian.  They  are 
all  women,  average  age  40,  During 
Christmas  season  our  staff  jumps 
to  21.  Window  displays,  2  days  dur¬ 
ing  past  4  or  5  months.  Newsi)aix;r 
ads,  once  every  month  or  so  about 
150  lines.  Direct  mail  every  few 
months  to  a  large  store  list  plus  de¬ 
partmental  list.”  ( fbstacles  of  most 
lx)ok  departments  are  felt  to  lx; 
small  mark-up  iK'cause  t)f  small  or¬ 
ders  ;  price  manipulation  by  large 
retailers  and  chain  stores. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

As  to  personnel,  the  buyer  of 
books  for  a  department  store  located 
in  a  city  of  about  80,000,  states : 
“Staff  is  one — me,  female,  age  28. 
Not  selected — 1  thrust  myself  upon 
them.  Training,  you  ask? — 25  years 
of  reading  and  several  lit  courses.” 
The  department,  established  10 
years  ago,  has  400  feet  on  the  bal¬ 
cony.  It  would  do  much  Ix'tter  on 
the  main  floor,  the  buyer  believes. 
And  because  the  department’s  staff 
is,  as  she  suggests,  rather  small, 
promotional  plans  cannot  easily  be 
carried  out.  Most  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  in  fact,  consists  of  a  store- 
oj)erated  rental  library.  Window 
display  is  limited  to  a  iK)rtion  of 
one  window  now  and  then.  .\  25- 
line  ad  runs  3  or  4  times  a  year. 
Direct  mail  limited  to  Literary 
Guild  mailings  twice  a  year.  To 
al)out  10,000  charge  customers;  list 
prei)ared  in  charge  office. 

*  *  * 

Southward  now  to  a  substantial 
store  not  far  from  Kansas  City.  Its 
lx)ok  department  40  years  old.  Six 
saleswomen,  most  of  them  in  their 
late  twenties.  A  young  salesman. 
The  staff  “selected  for  background, 
sales  ability.  Weekly  meetings  at 
which  each  clerk  gives  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  different  Ixxjks  and  a  short 


sales-talk.”  The  deijartment  is  on 
the  street  floor,  a  location  which  it 
has  enjoyed  only  during  the  past 
few  years.  Floor  space,  alMJUt  2000 
feet  including  sjjace  occupied  by  a 

store-operated  rental  library. 

*  *  * 

The  buyer  advises  that  Ixxjks  are 
given  a  window  once  monthly ; 
newspaper  ad  twice  a  month.  “Gen¬ 
eral  mailing  twice  a  year ;  not  profit¬ 
able;  will  proliably  cease.  Our  de¬ 
partmental  list  is  used  alnnit  6 
times  a  year ;  list  prepared  by  sales- 
staff ;  mailing  done  by  mailing  de¬ 
partment.”  Promotional  tnethods 
most  favored  are  lK)ok  reviews;  let¬ 
ters  to  sixicial  list.  Also  small  ads 
and  “plugging”  by  staff.  “Remain¬ 
der  sales  are  pro<luctive  if  not  run 
oftener  than  4  times  a  year.  Re¬ 
sponse  to  reprints  falling  off.” 

*  *  * 

Up  to  Ohio  now;  a  city  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand.  A  high- 
ranking  department  store.  Book  de¬ 
partment  25  years  old,  but  only 
very  recently  given  main  floor 
sj^ice — 5000  feet.  Three  sales¬ 
women,  one  of  whom  is  part-time. 
Department’s  volume  and  profit 
growing,  and  traffic  increasing.  A 
small,  store-oj)erated  rental  library 
adjoins  the  department.  Window 
display  during  only  4  days  of  the 
year.  A  newsjiaper  ad  weekly.  Fre¬ 
quent  mailings  by  department’s 
staff.  In  addition,  a  complete  mail¬ 
ing  to  store’s  charge  list  made  3 
times  this  year;  formerly  that  en¬ 
tire  list  was  reached  only  once  an¬ 
nually. 

As  to  successful  promotional 
methods  the  buyer  says:  “Only  a 
mild  reaction  to  lectures  by  authors 
— scarcely  worth  the  trouble  unless 
the  author  is  quite  famous.  Special 
mailing  on  reprints  generally  effec¬ 
tive.  We  note  a  growing  interest 
in  Spring  Festival  of  Children’s 
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one  of  America’s  oldest  and  most  successful  book  publishers,  presents  on  these  pages  information 
vital  to  any  modem,  well-organized  book  department.  You  will  find  a  complete  list  of  the  new 
books  being  published  this  fall,  many  of  them  near  the  top  on  current  lists  of  books  in  demand.  The 
publishers  also  call  your  attention  to  the  various  items  picked  from  their  list  of  staple  books  — 
volumes  on  many  subjects  that  enjoy  a  continuous  sale  in  every  well-stocked  book  department. 


Lilted  below  are  only  a  very  few  of  the 
publications  that  are  in  conitant  demand — 
booki  that  form  the  backlog  of  every  well 
stocked  department. 


List  of  Recently  Published  Books 


Stopl*  Stock  Itoms 

A  LANTERN  IN  HER  HAND 


By  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich .  $2.00 

A  WHITE  lIRD  FLYING 

By  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich .  $2.00 

EQUALITY 

By  Edward  Bellamy .  $2.00 

MESSER  MARCO  POLO 

By  Donn  Byrne.  Ill .  $1.25 

THE  ART  OF  MAKE-UF 

By  Helena  Chalmers.  Ill .  $2.00 

HANDROOK  OF  RIRDS 

By  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Ill .  $5.00 

THE  RED  RADGE  OF  COURAGE 

By  Stephen  Crane .  $2.50 

VIVA  MEXICO! 

By  Charles  M.  Flandrau .  $2.00 

OLD  LONDON 

By  E.  F.  Benson.  4  vols.  Ill .  $5.00 

MY  FILLOW  ROOK 

By  Alice  Hegan  Rice .  $125 


FICTION 

SONG  OF  YEARS  By  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich  (Coming  January  1939)  $2.50 


THE  KING  IN  YELLOW  By  Robert  W.  Chambers .  $2.00 

FLORIAN  SLAPPEY  By  Octavus  Roy  Cohen .  $2.00 

SHE  WAS  CARRIE  EATON  By  Elizabeth  Corbett .  $2.00 

THE  ANTS*  NEST  By  Muriel  Daly .  $2.00 

CRIME  WITHIN  CRIME  By  Peter  Drax .  $2.00 

THE  ROAD  TO  BAGDAD  By  George  Gibbs .  $2.00 

THE  SPECTER  By  Maxim  Gorki .  $3.50 

A.  HALL  &  CO.  By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln .  $2.50 

NEVER  ANOTHER  MOON  By  Helen  Topping  Miller .  $2.00 

THE  BUCCANEERS  By  Edith  Wharton .  $2.50 


THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE  New  Edition  By  Edith  Wharton  $2.50 
FROM  THE  ENDS  OF  THE  EARTH  By  Lambert  Williams  $2.00 


DUMR-RELL  OF  RROOKFIELD 

By  John  Taintor  Foote .  $2.00 

THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  CHILDREN 

By  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D .  $125 

FAMILIAR  FLOWERS 

By  F.  S.  Mathews.  Ill .  $2.50 

HUGH  WYNNE 

By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  Ill .  $2.50 

MRS.  WIGGS  OF  THE  CARRAGE  PATCH 

By  Alice  Heian  Rice .  $1.25 

THE  PROSPECTIVE  MOTHER 
By  J.  M.  Slemons,  M.D .  $2.00 

DAVID  HARUM 

By  Edward  N.  Westcott.  Ill .  $2.00 


A  new  book  that  will  kelp  every 
salesclerk  in  your  store 

BEHIND  THE  COUNTER 

By  Emily  Van  Brussel 

Everyone  interested  in  selling  some* 
thing  to  some  one  over  a  counter 
needs  this  practical  book.  The  au* 
thor,  from  years  of  experience  in 
over  30  different  departments  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  presents  the 
whole  technique  of  selling  and  in 
clear  non-technical  language  reveals 
the  secrets  of  successful  salesman¬ 
ship  that  enable  salespeople  to  move 
ahead . $1.50 


NON-FICTION 

HIGH  IRON:  A  Book  of  Trains  By  Lucius  Beeba  III.  ..  $5.00 
QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  DAUGHTERS  By  E.  F.  Benson  III.. .  $3.00 

HANDSOME  IS  AS  HANDSOME  DOES 

By  Hazel  Rawson  Cades  III .  $1.50 

LINERS  OF  THE  OCEAN  HIGHWAY  By  Alan  L.  Cary  III.  $2.50 

LIFE  IN  AN  AIR  CASTLE  By  Frank  M.  Chapman  III .  $3.00 

FRANK  MILLER  OF  MISSION  INN  By  Zona  Gale  III...  $2.00 
THE  WONDER  OF  WORDS  By  Isaac  Goldberg  III .  $3.75 

ALL  ABOUT  SHIPS  AND  SHIPPING 

Edited  by  Edwin  P.  Harnack  III .  $3.00 

BREATHE  FREELY  By  James  Kendall .  $1.50 

SUBMARINE:  Th«  Autobiography  of  Simon  Loko 

As  Told  to  Herbert  Corey  III .  $3.00 

ARMOUR  AND  HIS  TIMES 

By  Harper  Leech  and  John  Charles  Carroll  III .  $3.00 

THE  GATEWAY  TO  HISTORY  By  Allan  Nevins .  $4.00 

SCANDINAVIA  BECKONS  By  Amy  Oakley  III .  $4.00 

EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE  AS  CULTURAL  EXPRESSION 

By  E.  Baldwin  Smith  III .  $6.00 
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will  gladly  furnish  detailed  information  about  suitable  stock  from  their  list  for  a  new  book  department. 

In  addition  to  their  various  catalogues  they  have  many  lists  of  books  in  special  fields  such  as  business, 
popular  science,  nature,  travel,  etc.  They  will  also  send  their  bulletins  containing  sales  information  and 
sales  helps,  together  with  reviews  of  current  successes.  Remember  these  pages  contain  only  a  very  few 
of  the  5,000  and  more  outstanding  books  on  their  list — books  that  spell  profits  for  every  book  department. 


List  of  Recently  Published  Books  (  C  ant’d) 

NON-FICTION 


The  Appleton  list  contains  hundreds  of 
hooks  for  younger  readers.  Below  are  listed 
a  few  of  the  titles  always  in  demand,  each 
one  a  beautiful  addition  to  any  boy’s  or 
dirl’s  permanent  library. 

eUNS  OF  lULL  RUN 


GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND  By  Raymond  James  Sontag . .  $3.50 

YACHTS,  YACHTING  AND  SAILING 

Edited  by  E.  C.  Talbot>Booth  III .  $3.00 

DO  ADOLESCENTS  NEED  PARENTS? 

By  Katharine  Whiteside  Taylor .  $2.50 

BEHIND  THE  COUNTER  By  Emily  Van  Brussel .  $1.50 

THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  OF  THE  DUTCH  NAVIGATORS 

By  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon  III .  $2.50 

1938  ESSAY  ANNUAL  Edited  by  Erich  A.  Walter .  $2.00 

PHILADELPHIA  FOLKS  By  Cornelius  Weygandt  III .  $4.00 

SHIPS  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 

By  A.  G.  Horton  White  III .  $3.00 

MAKING  AND  OPERATING  MODEL  RAILROADS 

By  Raymond  F.  Yates  III .  $3.00 


By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler .  $1.75 

and  over  30  other  Altsheler  boohs  for  boys 

REHINO  THE  LINE 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  Ill .  $1.75 

and  over  80  other  Barbour  boohs  for  boys 

MASTER  SKYLARK 

By  John  Bennett .  .  -  .  .  -  $2.00 

UNCLE  REMUS: 

His  Sen^s  end  His  Sayings 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Ill .  $2.00 

WILDCAT 

By  William  Heyliger.  Ill .  $2.00 

and  over  30  other  Heyliger  books  for  boys 

CHILD'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  V.  M.  Hillyer.  Ill .  $2.00 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  V.  M.  Hillyer.  Ill .  $2.00 

ADVENTURE  OF  THE  SEVEN  KEYHOLES 

By  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman.  Ill . $1.50 

and  over  IS  other  Seaman  books  for  girls 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNGER  READERS 


CLUE  OF  THE  FADED  DRESS  By  Maristan  Chapman  III.  $2.00 

BLACK,  WHITE  AND  CAROLINE  By  Susan  Ertz  III .  $1.50 

RALESTONE  LUCK  By  Andr4  Norton  III .  $2.00 

THE  MINIATURE'S  SECRET  By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne  III.  $2.00 

THE  VANDERLYN  SILHOUETTE 

By  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman  III .  $2.00 


CENTURY  CITY  SERIES 

A  handsome  series  of  volumes  inti¬ 
mately  describing  the  customs,  the 
people,  the  out-of-the-ordinary  fa¬ 
cets  of  life  in  some  of  America’s  ma¬ 
jor  cities.  Each  volume  beautifully 
illustrated  with  sketches  by  E.  H. 
Suydam.  Boston ;  Los  Angeles ;  San 
Francisco;  New  York;  New  Or¬ 
leans;  Chicago;  and  odiers. 

$5.00  per  volume 


MARVELS  OF  THE  INSECT  WORLD 

By  Jean-Henri  Pabre  III . 


$2.50 


BOOKS  ON  POPULAR  HEALTH 


THE  GIRL  WHO  RULED  A  KINGDOM 

By  Charlotte  Kellogg  III .  $2.00 

MODELS  ANY  BOY  CAN  BUILD  By  Joseph  Learning  III.  $2.00 

WIZARD  OF  THE  WIRES  By  Helen  Nicolay  III .  $2.50 

I  HAVE  A  SONG  TO  SING  YOU  By  Laura  E.  Richards  III.  $1.75 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS 

FIGHTING  GUARD  By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  III .  $2.00 

BACKFIELD  PLAY  By  William  Heyliger  III .  $2.00 

THE  BOY  SCOUTS  YEARBOOK  OF  FUN  IN  FICTION 

Edited  by  Franklin  K.  Mathiews  III .  $2.00 


Complete,  comprehensive,  each  written  by 
an  authority,  over  25  low  priced  volumes 
covering  such  subjects  as:  The  Heart, 
Blood  Pressure,  Rheumatism, Colds,Teeth, 
Insomnia,  Nerves,  Indigestion,  Hearing, 
Eyes,  etc.,  etc.  Complete  list  on  request. 


APPLETON  BIOGRAPHIES 

$1.50  Each 

Brief,  but  comprehensive  biogra¬ 
phies,  each  written  by  a  recognized 
authority.  Each  volume  with  fron¬ 
tispiece.  Mark  Twain,  Lawrence  of 
Arabia,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Macaulay,  Voltaire,  Lenin, 
Julius  Caesar,  St.  Paul  and  many 
others.  Send  for  complete  list. 
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Books.  ...  I  took  a  ‘flier’  in  civic 
affairs  participation.  Found  it  not 
worth  the  time  and  trouble.  Feel 
a  good  bookstore,  automatically,  by 
the  force  of  the  fact  that  it  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  stock  and  ideas,  serves  tlie 
community.” 

*  *  * 

And  here  is  a  15-  to  20-million 
dollar  New  England  store.  It  has 
about  1000  feet  on  the  main  and 
mezzanine  floors.  Part  of  that  space 
given  to  a  rental  library,  leased. 
The  department  has  3  saleswomen, 

2  of  whom  have  been  teachers;  the 
third  is  a  college  graduate.  The  de¬ 
partment  is  about  20  years  old  and 
growing  in  every  way.  Lobby  win¬ 
dow  displays  4  days  each  month. 
Three  street  windows  annually. 
Newspaper  ad :  1600  lines  a  year, 
mostly  in  November-Deceml)er.  Di¬ 
rect  mail  sent  3  times  a  year  ‘*to 
15,000  of  our  60,000  charge  ac¬ 
counts”.  Literary  Guild  mailings 
twice  a  year.  .  .  .  Buyer  Iielieves 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  book  dej^art- 
ment’s  progress  is  “fair  trade  acts.” 
He  see  his  store  as  “offering  a  com¬ 
plete  book  service  to  the  whole 
state.”  He  is  a  strong  lieliever  in 
best  sellers.  They  “don’t  take  60 
seconds  to  sell.  We  tell  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  the  importance  of  the 
Ixx)k,  and  then  wrap  it.  There  is 
our  best  bet.  In  that  field  lies  our 
opiX)rtunity.” 

So  our  grand  tour  ends,  where  it 
l)egan,  in  New  England.  Seeming¬ 
ly  the  bookseller’s  primary  jiroli- 
lems  relate  to  people,  to  salesjieople 
and  consumers,  rather  than  to  mer¬ 
chandise  and  discounts.  The  accent 
is  on  psychology. 

Books  and  People 

Regarding  the  psychology  of 
lxx)klovers,  salespeople  as  well  as 
consumers,  the  buyer  for  the  liook 
departments  of  several  of  the  very 
largest  department  stores  in  the 
country  had  this  to  say  in  conversa¬ 
tion:  “I  disagree  with  those  that 
believe  that  the  size  of  a  person’s 
income  determines  the  number  of 
books  he  buys.  Book  buying  is  not 
a  matter  of  money,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  person’s  income.  A  poor 
man  is  saving  up  to  buy  an  over¬ 
coat.  But  he  may  forget  all  about 
the  overcoat  one  day  and  buy  a 
book — if  he’s  a  booklover.  I  know 
that,  in  my  youthful  days,  I  was 
hardly  less  extravagant  about  buy¬ 
ing  books.  I  bought  them  countless 


times  despite  the  protesting  screams 
of  my  crippled  budget.  And  I  hard¬ 
ly  need  to  tell  you  that  such  unwar¬ 
ranted  purchases  have  never  been  a 
source  of  regret  to  me,  for  the  time 
to  learn  to  skate  or  to  swim  or  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  woman  or  the 
works  of  an  author  is  when  you’re 
young.  You  may  suffer  a  few 
bruises  in  the  process,  but  you’ll  al¬ 
ways  have  pleasurable  memories — 
the  sort  that  Keats  celebrated  in  his 
best-known  sonnet.  On  First  Look¬ 
ing  into  Chapman’s  Homer.  I’ve 
got  added  delight  from  that  poem 
because  in  it  Keats  alludes  to  Cor¬ 
tez’  discovery  of  the  Pacific,  forget¬ 
ting  it  was  Balboa.  I  was  always 
pretty  hazy  alx)ut  history  myself, 
that’s  why  Keats’  slip  appeals  to  me. 

“But  we  were  talking  alxmt  who 
reads  wliat  in  this  country.  Certain¬ 
ly  no  other  country,  nor  even  any 
group  of  countries,  supplies  the  in¬ 
telligently  curious  business  man 
with  such  a  research  lalxiratory — as 
gigantic  as  it  is  well-equipped  with 
.specimens.  I’ve  said  I  think  you’re 
wrong  alMJut  income  l)eing  more 
than  a  negligible  factor.  But  when 

Classification 

Obviously  nothing  is  much  more 
imix)rtant  to  a  lx)ok  department 
than  proper  arrangement  of  stock. 
Here  is  how  one  of  the  largest  job¬ 
bers  classifies  his  staide  stfx'k : 

FICTION 

HU.MOR 

BIOC.R.\PHY 
Collective  Biography 

HISTORY 

History  of  the  Americas 
History  of  Other  Countries 

ADVENTURE  AND  EXPLORA¬ 
TION 

TR.WEL  IN  THE  AMERIC.\S 

TR.AVEL  ABROAD 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  I’SYCHOL- 
OGY 

Philosophy  and  Ethics 
Psychology  and  Psychoanalysis 
-Applied  Psychology 
Training  of  Children 

LITER.ATURE 

History  and  Criticism 
Essays 

Interlinear  and  Literal  Trajislations 
of  the  Classics 

.\nthologies — Prose  and  Poetry 
Poets 

Greek,  Roman,  and  .Ancient  Classics 
Drama 

.Anthologies  of  Plays 
Books  About  the  Theatre 


you  speak  of  country  of  origin,  then 
I  think  you’re  getting  somewhere. 
For  the  early  environment  of  his 
customers  means  more  to  the  book 
merchant  than  to  any  other  business 
man.  Suppose  many  Americans  had 
been  born  in  Egypt.  Egyptians  are 
good  farmers — instituted  the  first 
irrigation  system  in  4(XX)  B.  C.,  I 
think,  and  at  mural  decoration,  as 
well  as  gigantic  sculptured  monu¬ 
ments,  they  have  always  been  unap¬ 
proached.  But  the  World  Almanac 
suggests  that  about  90  percent  of 
Egyptians  are  illiterate.  So  I  don’t 
think  they  buy  many  books. 

“.Again  no  gazeteer  I’ve  ever 
seen  Ixjthers  to  record  how  many 
dozen  Egyptians  live  in  New  York 
City.  But  I  do  know  that  New 
Yorkers  include  a  million  or  so 
from  Asiatic  countries  and  an  equal 
number  from  European  countries. 
In  some  of  those  countries  a  lMX)k  is 
a  commonplace,  in  others  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  less  than  a  curiosity.  And  so  I’m 
inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the 
reason  why  New  York  is  the  book- 
buyingest  city  in  all  history  is  to  be 
found  in  the  World  .Almanac.” 

of  Stock 

THE  FINE  ARTS 
Architecture,  Painting,  Design,  Etc. 
Music 

PR.ACTICAL  ARTS 
Handicrafts  and  the  Home 
Photography 
Hobbies 

Gardens  and  Garden  Flowers 
Pets 

Stamps  and  Coins 
Transportation  and  Communication 
Aviation  and  Model  .Airplanes 
Technology 

SPORTS  AND  AMUSEMENTS 
Contract  Bridge 
Checkers  and  Chess 
Crossword*  Puzzles 
Other  Indoor  Games  and  .Amuse¬ 
ments 

Outdoor  Games  and  Sports 

THE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCES 
Cooking 
Beverages 

Diet  for  Infant  and  .Adult 
The  Body  and  Its  Care 
Eti<|uette  and  Dress 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Theories  in  Sociology  and  Govern¬ 
ment 

Races  and  Families  of  Men 
Education  and  Culture 
People  at  Work 
Vocational  Guidance 
Law 

Social  Problems 
Marriage  and  Sex 
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Government  and  Politics  in  the 
United  States 
Europe  and  the  Far  East 
Business  and  Economics 
Money,  Banking  and  Investment 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES 
Animal  Life 
Plant  Life 
Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Science 

RELIGION 

Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  b'tc. 

Lives  of  Christ 

Religious  History  and  Criticism 
Meditation,  Devotion,  and  Sermons 

MYTHOLOGY,  ASTROLOGY, 
PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA, 

ETC. 

COLLECTED  WORKS 
REFERENCE  BOOKS 
Atlases 

English  Dictionaries  and  Word  Books 
Foreign  Language  Dictionaries 
Foreign  Languages  Self  Taught 
Helps  for  Writers  and  Si)eakcrs 
Stenography  and  Shorthand 
Miscellaneous  Works  of  Reference 

JUVENILES 

Appraisal  of  Retailing 

Voluine — Average  local  exi)endi- 
ture  on  Ixtoks  in  coinmunily  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  most  authorities  at  $1  i)er 
capita.  So  that  a  town  of  50,000 
population  has  a  potential  local  hook 
husiness  of  $50,000.  N.R.D.G.A. 
Controllers’  Congress  survey  shows 
typical  department  store  l)ook  de¬ 
partment  volume  is  0.7  percent. 

Profit — Dun  &  Bradstreet  survey, 
1936,  of  121  bookstores  doing  a  total 
of  $5,000,000,  indicated  average  net 
profit  was  1.9  jyercent.  Survey  by 
Controllers'  Congress  of  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  shows 
that  most  department  store  lx)ok 
departments  lost  money  during 


Most  Literate  Nation 

Iceland.  No  unem])l()yment. 
No  deficit.  Neither  army  nor 
navy.  Nor  is  any  other  coun¬ 
try  as  literate  as  Iceland,  where 
the  first  parliamentary  assem¬ 
bly  in  history  met  1000  years 
ago,  and  where  100  percent  of 
adidts  are  literates.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  this  sovereign  state  holds 
little  interest  for  the  hook  mer¬ 
chant,  since  the  numljer  of  Ice¬ 
landers  is  smaller  than  the 
l)owlful  of  .Americans  that 
heard  the  long  count  over 
Dempsey  that  night  in  Chicago. 


1937,  although  there  was  an  im¬ 
provement  over  1936  showing.  Typi¬ 
cal  figures  are  those  for  the  group 
of  stores  with  annual  sales  volume 
of  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000;  their 
IxMjk  departments  registered  a  loss, 
hut  when  we  look  at  all  their  de¬ 
partments  we  find  that  SI  made 
money,  one  department  broke  even, 
and  19  lost  money.  The  typical 
book  dei)artment,  then,  was  only  1 
of  19  losing  departments.  And  the 
l)ook  de|)artment,  more  so  than  any 
other  department,  is  a  “feeder”  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  store.  Its  profits — indi¬ 
rect  profits — are  sizable  as  they  are 
immea.surahle  since  l)ooks  are  a 
]K)werful  lodestone,  which  attracts 
to  a  store  the  most  desirable  sort  of 
traffic,  much  of  which  gravitates  to 
other  de])artments  whose  annual  net 
profits  may  he  8  or  10  jx*rcent. 


Markup,  etc. — Book  department 
markup  is  typically  about  4  or  5  per¬ 
cent  lower  than  the  markup  of  the 
store  as  a  wliole.  Stock  shortages 
are  higher.  Expense  rate  slightly 
lower  than  is  that  of  the  store  as  a 
whole.  Markdowns  much  lower. 

Publicity — The  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  survey  showed  store  as  a 
whole  was  given  5.3  jiercent  of  its 
sales  dollar  to  sjjend  on  newsi)ajxir 
advertising  and  other  publicity.  Yet 
the  average  hook  department  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  publicity  expense  of  only 
3.7  percent. 

Location  —  Most  1xx)k  depart¬ 
ments  are  on  street  floor.  Second 
choice  is  balcony.  Third  choice  is 
an  upper  floor.  Sometimes  it’s  the 
3rd  floor  but  more  often  the  5th 
or  6th,  generally  so  that  it  may  ad¬ 
join  main  waiting-room. 


Control  of  Turnover 


.\n  article  replete  with  informa¬ 
tive  tabulations  appeared  in  The 
Publishers’  Weekly,  issue  of  August 
8,  1931.  Its  title  is  How  to  Con¬ 
trol  Bookstore  Turnover.  Its  widely 
known  authors,  George  McGovern 
and  William  Howell  Wells.  The 
diagnosis  which  follows  represents 
an  abstract  from  that  article. 

The  authors’  hypothesis  is  that  a 
novice  l)Ookseller  opens  his  store 
with  a  stock  which  has  co.st  him 
$15,000.  They  present  an  Inventory 
by  Department,  which  shows: 


our  l)ookseller  within  3j4  months 
after  being  put  on  sale.  Therefore 
if  he  turns  a  $1  l)ook  only  once,  then 
some  other  dollar  must  turn  5.266 
times  to  compensate. 

“Loss”  May  Be  “Advertising” 
Some  departments,  such  as  poetry 
and  drama,  are  assigned  a  turnover 
figure  below  3.183;  in  such  cases 
the  lx)okseller  may  charge  the  loss 
to  “prestige”,  or  advertising.  Other¬ 
wise  he  reduces  that  department's 
inventory.  To  make  a  profit,  better 
than  the  minimum  number  of  turn¬ 


Department 

Percentage  of 
Capital 
Investment 

Investment  in 
Dollars 

Annual 

Departmental 

Turnover 

1. 

Fiction  . 

30% 

$4,500 

3.18 

2. 

Biography;  Travel  . 

15% 

2,250 

2.38 

3. 

Science  . 

6% 

900 

3.87 

4. 

Technical  . 

2% 

300 

1.83 

5. 

Juvenile  . 

10% 

1.500 

4.40 

6. 

Reprints  . 

12% 

1,800 

2.28 

7. 

Religion ;  Philosophy  . . 

5% 

750 

3.24 

8. 

Standard :  Staple  . 

15% 

2,250 

2.51 

9. 

History  . 

2% 

300 

4.41 

10. 

Poetry ;  Drama  . 

2% 

300 

2.77 

11. 

Miscellaneous  . 

1% 

150 

3.29 

100% 

$15,000 

The  authors  point  out  that  the 
average  gross  profit  is  1/3  and  that 
the  minimum  average  of  turnovers 
l)er  year  necessary  to  pay  operating 
costs  is  3.183  turnovers.  Expressed 
in  dollars,  that  minimum  volume  at 
full  retail  price  per  year  necessary 
to  pay  operating  costs,  per  year, 
$70.206.96 — figured  at  cost,  those 
3.183  turnovers  total  $47,745.  So 
every  l)ook  he  l)uys  must  be  sold  by 


overs  is  necessary.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  fiction  must  turn  oftener  than 
3  times  a  year  so  that  it  may  not  be¬ 
come  passe.  The  bookseller  is  cau¬ 
tioned  to  take  an  inventory  every 
3  months.  After  discussing  the 
problem  of  turnover  in  great  detail, 
the  authors  conclude  with:  “If  the 
l)ookseller  follows  the  above  rules  he 
has  50%  of  his  job  under  control. 
The  other  50%  is  selling.” 
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■his  one  great  publishing 
organization  offers  10 
best-selling  lines  of  books 


For  more  than  a  decade, 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  affiliated 
companies  have  pioneered  in  find¬ 
ing  new  and  better  ways  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  make  their  book  sec¬ 
tions  more  profitable.  The  results  of 
this  experience  are  yours  for  the 
asking;  just  mail  the  coupon  on  the 
right-hand  page. 


DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN 

points  with  pride  to  a  consistent  record  for  picking  new 
best-sellers.  This  season  it’s  REBECCA  by  Daphne  du 
Maurier  that’s  the  smash-hit,  with  nearly  a  quarter  million 
copies  printed  as  this  ad  goes  to  press.  Last  year,  NORTH¬ 
WEST  PASSAGE  and  MADAME  CURIE  were  the  big 
books.  The  year  before— IT  CAN’T  HAPPEN  HERE, 
SEVEN  PILLARS  OF  WISDOM  and  PERSONAL 
HISTORY.  So  it  goes.  You  can  be  sure  that  Doubleday, 
Doran  will  always  be  a  major  source  of  supply  for  the 
important  new  fiction  and  non-fiction,  including  garden 
and  outdoor  books. 


For  books  that  sell,  and  for  tested  book  sales 
promotion  ideas,  tvrite  to  us. 


THE  CRIME  CLUB  has  contributed  to  American 
booksellers  $2,500,000  worth  of  business  in  ten 
years.  Crime  Club  books  are  "tops”  for  mystery 
sales  and  rentals.  S2.00  each 

And  now  this  new  symbol  takes  its  place  beside 
the  Crime  Club  gunman.  DOUBLE-D  WEST¬ 
ERNS  will  soon  be  as  important  to  Western  fans 
and  book-sellers  as  the  Crime  Club  gunman  is  in 
the  mystery  held.  $2.00  each 


JUNIOR  BOOKS  present  each  year  about  twenty 
V  •  outstanding  new  titles  for  children  and  young 

people — from  such  famous  authors  and  illustra¬ 
tors  as :  Marguerite  de  Angeli,  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham,  Ingri 
and  Edgar  Parin  d’AuIaire,  Sanford  Tousey,  Howard  Pease, 
Thomas  Handforth,  many  others.  An  unusually  hne  list  of  suple 
stock  items.  $0<‘  to  $2.50 
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GARDEN  CITY 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

presents  an  outstanding  line  of  new  editions  of 
some  of  the  finest  VALUES  in  the  book  world 
today.  The  titles  are  from  the  lists  of  49  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  publishers.  They  represent  some  of  the 
best  work  of  more  than  250  distinguished  authors 
— Maugham,  Wells,  van  Loon,  Newman,  Hallibur¬ 
ton,  O.  Henry,  Zweig,  Lawrence,  Sheean,  Wode- 
house,  others  equally  famous. 


SUN  DIAL 
PRESS,  INC. 

At  the  sensationally  low  prices  of  59^  to  98^,  SUN 
DIAL  offers  a  carefully  compiled  list  of  books  with  uni¬ 
versal  sales  appeal  for  the  mass  of  readers  who  want 
good  fiction  and  non-fiction  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Sun  Dial  books  are  full  size  and  with  a  quality  equal  to 
that  of  books  at  much  higher  prices.  The  authors  in¬ 
clude  Sinclair  Lewis,  John  Steinbeck,  Noel  Coward, 
Warwick  Deeping,  Hugh  Walpole,  Thorne  Smith, 
Dreiser,  Hemingway,  Kipling,  the  most  popular  writers 
of  our  day;  the  titles  include  such  items  of  special  ap¬ 
peal  as  Manners  for  Millions,  Live  Alone  and  Like  It,  etc. 


DE  LUXE  EDITIONS  include  such  most-in-de¬ 
mand  titles  as  Stories  of  the  Great  Operas,  Outline 
of  History,  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,  The  Complete 
Works  of  Shakespeare  illustrated  by  Rockwell 
Kent,  The  Woollcott  Reader,  The  New  Concise 
Pictorial  Encyclopedia,  Birds  of  America,  Dickens’ 
Christmas  Carol  illustrated  by  Everett  Shinn. 
Prices  are  40%  to  70%  below  the  prices  of  the 
original  editions;  they  range  from  $1.19  to  $2.39, 
with  a  few  special  items  higher. 


STAR  DOLLAR  BOOKS  have  long 
been  the  leaders  in  the  reprint  field 
in  value  and  salability  at  a  profit. 
Best  sellers  that  were  priced  up  to 
$5.00;  they  don’t  stay  on  your  shelves  long  at  $1.00. 
Garden  City  Publishing  Company  also  offers  a  full 
line  of  fast-selling  JUVENILES  at  $1.00,  and  a 
new  assortment  of  JUVENILE  PICTURE  BOOKS 
at  79(,  89^,  98^. 


PROMOTION  AIDS:  For  that  special  sale  or  fea¬ 
ture,  consult  Garden  City  Publishing  Company. 
Newspaper  promotion  ad  mats  in  all  sizes,  mailing 
pieces,  window  and  store  display  cards,  price  tags 
— these  are  a  regular  part  of  Garden  City  dealer 
service.  New  ideas  are  constantly  being  tested  to 
make  their  promotion  material  do  the  best  selling 
job  for  you. 


SUN  DIAL  MYSTERIES  represent  the  cream  of 
best  sellers  from  the  lists  of  today’s  leading  crime 
book  publishers.  69<  and  794 

MAMMON  COURT  EDITIONS,  in  their  beauti¬ 
ful  uniform  style  of  bindings  in  varied  colors,  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  value  in  the  reprint  world. 
All  are  books  of  exceptional  literary  merit,  books 
selected  for  permanence  in  the  home  library — only 
89^  each. 

YOUNG  MODERNS  are  books  for  modem  boys 
and  girls,  written  by  many  of  the  outstanding 
writers  for  young  people  to^y,  distinctive  in  for¬ 
mat  and  design — but  only  89^  each. 

Sun  Dial  is  ready  to  help  you  sell  these  books  in 
highly  profitable  volume  —  mailing  pieces,  state¬ 
ment  enclosures,  displays,  newspaper  ads  are  ready 
for  the  asking. 

Write  for  information . . . 

For  current  information  about  our  latest  book  offerings 
and  promotion  plans,  please  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  to: 

DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

14  West  49th  Street  •  Rockfeller  Center  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 


r  DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

I  (Attn.  Mr.  W.  Robertson) 

I  14  West  49th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  latest  information  about 
I  the  following — 

I  □  DOUBLED  AY,  DORAN  books  and  promotion 
I  plans. 

j  □  GARDEN  CITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  books 
I  and  promotion  plans. 

I  □  SUN  DIAL  PRESS  books  and  promotion  plans. 

I  Name  of  Store . 

J  Individual  . 

I  Address  . 
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The  RENTAL  LIBRARY 

★ 


THERE  have  been  rental  libraries 
•  for  generations.  Although  one 
informant  advised  this  writer  that 
the  first  rental  library  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  fifty  years  ago,  in  New 
Haven,  research  failed  to  disclose 
just  when  the  first  one  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  department  store.  Only 
during  the  past  decade  or  two  has 
this  branch  of  the  book  industry  as¬ 
sumed  proportions  of  consetiuence. 
Although  it  continues  to  grow  rapid¬ 
ly,  the  rental  library  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  In  England,  where  rental 
libraries  are  an  institution  greatly 
antedating  their  .American  counter- 
])arts,  such  outlets  at  one  time  were 
regarded  as  detrimental  to  the  lK)ok 
industry.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  has  long  been  the  i)ractise  for  one 
of  the  huge  British  library  chains 
to  subsidize  a  book,  by  giving  the 
publisher  who  submits  the  manu¬ 
script  such  a  sizable  advance  order 
as  to  make  publication  possible. 

In  this  country  rental  libraries 
have  never  been  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  “menace”  to  the  industn,’ 
as  a  whole.  To  the  contrary,  they 
are  accepted  as  valuable  outlets  for 
the  publisher  and  jobber.  Moreover 
they  are  regarded  as  helpful  in  re¬ 
tailing  books.  That  rental  libraries 
help  to  make  a  citizenry  book- 
minded  seems  unquestioned.  Books 
are  rented  by  readers  who  have  no 
desire  to  own  this  or  that  l)ook, 
but  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  dime 
for  the  privilege  of  perusing  it. 

Whether  a  part  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  bookstore  or  of  a  department 
store,  the  rental  library,  by  acting 


as  a  “feeder”  department,  is  indi¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  the  sale  of 
merchandise.  Usually  it  is  situated 
in  the  rear  of  the  first  floor,  so  that 
customers  will  pass  down  a  long 
aisle  bordered  by  displays  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  merchandise  which  they 
may  feel  impelled  to  buy.  In  a  de¬ 
partment  store  the  rental  library  is 
usually  located  at  a  distance  from 
the  l)ook  department,  so  that  the 
cu.stomer  is  not  likely  to  find  her¬ 
self  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  which 
demands  that  she  decide  between 
buying  the  liook  for  $3,  and  renting 
it  for  3  cents  a  day.  So,  in  a  most 
successful  Fifth  .Avenue  department 
store,  one  finds  a  spacious  and  high¬ 
ly  successful  took  department  on 
the  street  floor,  while  the  store’s 
rental  library  is  on  the  fifth  floor, 
in  convenient  proximity  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  room. 

.A  large  proportion  of  department 
stores  with  book  departments  main¬ 
tain  rental  libraries.  In  many  cases 
these  are  store-oi^erated.  But  a 
large  number  of  stores  are  inclined 
to  look  on  the  library  as  an  enter¬ 
prise  for  specialists.  Therefore,  just 
as  a  store’s  beauty  salon  and  its 
photograph  studio  is  often  operated 
by  chains  with  several  hundred 
units,  so  the  rental  library  is  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  hands  of  a  conces¬ 
sionaire. 

The  only  available  figures  regard¬ 
ing  the  number  of  rental  libraries 
in  the  country  shows  a  total  of 
2(XX)-odd.  That  is  a  1935  tabula¬ 
tion.  It  concerns  obviously  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  libraries,  many  of  them  with 
perhaps  hardly  more  than  a  hand¬ 


ful  of  books,  say  50  or  100,  which 
some  enterprising  delicatessen  pur¬ 
veyor  has  installed  as  a  side-line. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  glance  briefly  at 
that  tabulation.  It  shows  that  of 
the  2000  rental  libraries.  New  York 
State  has  nearly  300,  California 
200,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  about 
150  each,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio 
100.  The  list  then  slumps  greatly, 
giving  Wyoming,  Delaware,  the 
Dakotas,  .Arizona  and  Utah  only  3 
to  10  each,  and  finally  succumbs  to 
l)ernicious  anemia  in  Nevada,  to 
which  is  accredited  but  1  rental 
library !  .  .  .  Statistics  of  dubious 
value. 

Reference  Material 

Even  if  space  permitted,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cuss  at  length  in  this  publication 
rental  libraries  and  their  manage¬ 
ment.  That  has  already  toen  done 
admirably  and  authoritatively  by 
others.  Thus,  “The  Rental  Library 
— A  Manual  of  Practical  Informa¬ 
tion”  is  a  pamphlet,  for  free  circu¬ 
lation,  sponsored  by  the  National 
.Association  of  Book  Publishers, 
347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The 
.Association  offers  to  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  bookselling 
and  renting.  Similarly  Baker  & 
Taylor,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  offer  a 
brochure,  “The  Modern  Bookshop 
and  Rental  Library.”  If  the  files  of 
trade  papers  are  available  a  wealth 
of  suggestions  can  to  gathered  from 
them  with  little  research.  But,  for 
those  with  a  much  more  than  super¬ 
ficial  interest,  there  is  that  thorough- 


Sign,  Explanation,  Suggestion 

Dictionaries,  Encyclopedias,  and  other  works  of  of  the  newspaper  or  magazine,  ix)se  questions  for 
reference  are  not  provided  for  use  in  connection  the  consumer.  If  the  largest  library  in  the  coun- 
with  puzzles  or  contests  of  any  kind  at  the  New  try  has  only  two  tattered  dictionaries  to  offer 
York  42nd  Street  Library.  thousands  of  puzzle-solvers,  perhaps  it  should  be 

The  suggestion :  This  is  an  information-mad  easier  than  ever  before  to  sell  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
day.  Every  other  radio  program,  every  other  page  pedias,  and  similar  reference  works. 
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ly  practical,  comprehensive  study,  emanates  perhaps  from  the  firm’s  They  have  carefully  planned  the 

"How  to  Run  a  Rental  Library”,  New  York  headquarters.  Sounds  curriculum  of  the  training  school 

by  Groff  Conklin,  ($1.25)  R.  R.  something  like  that  marching  song,  for  all  their  salespeople.  Seeking  a 

Bowker  Co.,  N.  Y.  ‘‘California,  here  we  come.”  single  saleswoman  of  high  qualifica- 

Certainly,  however,  space  should  The  iKirtners  paint  for  the  depart-  tions,  they  have  been  known  to  in- 
l)e  given  to  brief  allusion  to  a  con-  ment  store  owner  no  rosy  pictures  terview  no  less  than  200  or  300  ap- 

temporary  phenomenon  of  the  rent-  of  large  profits.  Instead  they  are  plicants.  .  .  .  finally,  they  are  of 

al  library  division  of  the  book  indus-  content  to  lay  chief  emphasis  on  the  opinion  that  the  reading  of 

try.  Five  years  ago  the  most  cele-  profit  in  the  form  of  increased  traffic  books  has  not  increased  notably 

brated  pair  of  our  younger  publish-  which  will  benefit  all  departments  during  recent  years,  but  they  are 

ers  lo.st  their  sales  manager.  He’d  of  the  store.  From  the  start  they  convinced  that  there  has  been  a  defi- 

l)ecn  associated  with  them  for  ten  have  refrained  from  stocking  their  nite  swing  away  from  what  they  de¬ 
years.  but,  having  arrived  at  the  ripe  libraries  with  “trash”,  believing  that  nominate  “drug-store  trash.”  And, 

age  of  30,  he  decided  to  strike  out  to  do  so  would  be  no  more  sound  forever  experimenting  in*  the  hope 

for  himself.  He  chose  as  partner  a  than  to  construct  a  building  upon  of  wooing  a  wider  public,  the  part- 

young  man  upon  whose  cleated  quicksand.  True,  a  worthless,  silly,  ner  who  recently  returned  from  a 

shoes  the  gridiron  mud  had  barely  sexy  Ixtok  rents  for  the  same  price  week  behind  the  lxx)k  counter  of 

had  time  to  dry,  and  together  the  as  Of  Human  Bondage,  or  Listen,  Marshall  Field’s  will  sail  soon  to 

two  set  out  to  sell  the  rental  library  the  Wind !,  or  My  Son,  My  Son.  make  a  survey  of  the  relatively  en- 

idea  to  department  stores.  Today  But  the  three  named  books  indis-  ormous  chains  of  rental  libraries 

theirs  is  the  largest  enterprise  of  its  putably  bring  to  a  circulating  lib-  which  England  supports.  The  part- 

kind,  with  units  established  in  near-  rary,  and  to  other  departments  of  ners’  firm  belief  in  the  rental  lib- 

ly  50  leading  department  stores —  the  store  of  which  it  is  a  part,  a  more  rary  as  it  exists,  is  tempered  by  the 

really  leading.  One  of  their  lib-  substantial,  desirable  clientele  than  is  conviction  that  it  is  still  in  the  ex- 

raries,  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  empori-  attracted  by  trashy  l)ooks.  perimental  stage.  .  .  .  Well,  so  is 

um.  is  reputed  to  be  the  busiest  in  Like  J.  J.  Estabrot)k,  l)ookselling  everything  else ! 
the  country.  Other  units  dot  the  genius  of  the  Joseph  Horne  depart-  At  any  rate  rental  libraries  have 

East  from  Portland,  Maine  to  ment  store,  these  two  entrepreneurs  made  money  for  many  department 

Washington,  and  westerly  to  Chi-  init  training  of  personnel  l)efore  al-  stores  and  each  year  are  given  more 

cago.  That  barely  discernible  hum  most  every  other  consideration,  serious  consideration. 


WALDEN  BOOK  CO. 

•  Operates  rental  libraries 
in  the  LEADING  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  East. 

Write  for  Details 


WALDEN  BOOK  CO. 

19  WEST  44th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKSELLERS'  SYMPOSIUM 


EXPLANATORY — Reluctantly  interrupting  them  during  the  busiest  month  of  the  year,  we 
asked  executives  conversant  with  diverse  aspects  of  the  book  industry  to  suggest  to  us  how 
more  books  might  be  sold.  Their  generous  compliance  with  our  request  is  evidenced  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  follow,  and  for  which  we  here  again  express  our  thanks.  In  fairness  to  the 
participants  in  the  symposium  it  seems  advisable  to  record  the  fact  here  that  lack  of  time  pre¬ 
cluded  our  giving  any  contributor  a  pre-view  of  Selling  More  Books  so  that  we  might  have  the 
benefit  of  his  criticism.  Therefore  none  of  the  articles  that  follow  should  be  regarded  as  a  tacit 
endorsement  of  the  statements  of  fact,  or  expressions  of  opinion,  which  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
handbook.  Here  then,  first-hand,  are  methods  that  have  made  money  for  booksellers. 


★ 

PROFITABLE  BOOKSELLING 

By  J.  J.  ESTABROOK 


WE  know  that  location,  correct 
layout,  modem  and  practical 
fixtures,  working  tools  such  as  cata¬ 
logues,  trade  papers,  review  journ¬ 
als,  and  well-selected  stocks  are  the 
first  requirements  for  a  complete 
book  department  operation.  But  in 
the  building  of  a  successful,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  profitable  book  depart¬ 
ment  it  is  most  imp)ortant  and  nec¬ 
essary  that  more  attention  be  given 
to  the  selling  staff. 

The  MfUter  of  Personnel 

The  personnel  must  be  selected 
with  care  and  intelligence.  Young 
men  and  women  with  high  school 
and  college  training,  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  education  in  English  and 
literature,  are  preferred.  They 
must  possess  personality  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  have  imagination  and  a 
definite  interest  in  books.  Pleasing 
in  appearance,  keen  of  mind,  obser¬ 
vant,  they  can  be  quickly  taught  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  books,  people, 
and  places.  They  must  develop  the 
art  and  joy  of  continuous  reading 
of  general  literature  and  review  the 
trade  journals,  such  as:  The  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Weekly,  Baker  &  Taylor’s 
The  Retail  Bookseller,  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  “Books”,  The  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  of  Literature,  The 
New  Yorker  and  Time  magazines. 
In  fact,  all  literary  mediums  that 
discuss  news,  p>eople,  and  books. 
This  typ)e  of  sales  force  can  be  de- 
velop)ed  if  they  are  made  to  realize 


that  they  are  the  most  impxirtant 
“life”  of  your  book  department. 

Each  subject  classification  of  the 
book  department  must  be  in  charge 
of  an  individual  who  has  a  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  the  assigned  subject 
and  must  familiarize  himself  or  her¬ 
self  with  both  old  and  new  publica¬ 
tions  so  thoroughly  that  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  creative  ability  will  be  de- 
velop)ed.  Store  patrons,  respxinsive 
to  their  recommendations,  will  be 
led  to  make  larger  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  purchases.  Names  of  authors 
and  publishers,  and  titles  of  books, 
must  be  always  at  their  command 
in  order  to  give  prompt  information 
to  store  patrons  and  co-workers. 

The  efficient  salesman  I  am  at¬ 
tempting  to  pxjrtray  is  not  bom  in 
a  single  day,  but  must  be  trained 
and  developed  by  the  department 
leader  and  good  assistants.  Other 
functions  of  the  staff  are  to  learn 
the  art  of  gathering  information 
and  rendering  intelligent  service  to 
every  visitor  who  enters  the  store, 
so  that  all  requests  for  books  that 
are  in  or  out  of  stock  may  be  turned 
into  sales.  They  must  be  trained  to 
make  use  of  the  informative  mate¬ 
rial  placed  at  their  disp>osal  in  the 
department  through  the  medium  of 
the  Cumulative  Book  Index  and 
Whitaker’s  English  Reference  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Current  Literature.  They 
must  know  the  different  styles  of 
bindings,  sizes  of  books,  types  and 
editions,  know  the  value  of  foreign 
exchange  in  order  to  make  correct 


charges  in  American  money  for  im- 
p>orted  books. 

Searching  for  out-of-print,  old 
and  rare  books  is  a  pleasant  phase 
of  bookselling,  and  the  smart  sales¬ 
man  finds  interest  and  enjoyment 
in  this  typ)e  of  book  research.  Other 
requirements  of  the  staff  are  to  keep 
stocks  in  order,  make  sales  appieal 
displays,  check  all  publishers’  cata¬ 
logues  and  keep  their  stocks  com¬ 
plete  and  up-to-date.  A  loyal  staff 
of  salespeople  will  respond  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest  to  this  type  of 
training  if  the  department  manager 
is  definitely  interested  in  planning 
and  following  an  intelligent  course 
of  instruction. 

Department  meetings  are  excel¬ 
lent  in  the  teaching  and  training  of 
these  fundamentals  of  constructive 
bookselling.  Much  good  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  bulletins,  p)er- 
sonal  letters  and  individual  contacts 
with  the  members  of  your  staff. 
The  department  manager  must  con¬ 
stantly  radiate  a  spirit  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  that  will  be  con¬ 
tagious  among  his  co-workers.  He 
must  talk  books,  authors,  displays, 
forthcoming  publications,  and  news 
items  of  the  day — gpve  merchandis¬ 
ing  advice,  warn  against  the  pitfaljs 
of  slow-moving  volumes,  emphasize 
the  value  and  importance  of  living 
daily  with  the  entire  stock.  He 
must  explain  the  necessity  and  value 
of  creative  and  efficient  selling  that 
will  keep  a  comprehensive  and  large 
stock  constantly  moving. 
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A  roraer  of  the  rare  book  section  at 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh. 


Probably  there  is  no  figure 
in  retailing  better  or  more 
favorably  known  to  tbe  book 
industry  at  large  than  Joseph 
J.  Estabrook,  manager  of  the 
book  department  of  Joseph 
Home  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  When 
he  asumed  that  position 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  he 
bade  farewell  to  Baltimore, 
in  which  city  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  led  Retailing  to  quote 
Fred  G.  Melcher,  editor  of 
Publisher's  Weekly  as  saying: 
“J.  J.  Estabrook,  a  brilliant 
book  salesman,  has  achieved 
sensational  success.  His  book 
department  became  by  far 
the  largest  book  store  in 
Baltimore.” 

At  Joseph  Horne’s  Mr. 
Estabrook  continued  to  em¬ 
phasize  his  long-cherished 
conviction  that  the  training 
of  personnel  is  a  matter  sec¬ 
ond  in  importance  to  none. 
The  practicality  of  his  ideas 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
trade  -papers,  in  reporting 
book  sales,  frequently  allude 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  single 
day  Home’s  of  Pittsburgh 
sold  500  copies  of  this  book, 
or  even  1000  copies  of  an¬ 
other  title!  Not  eagerly,  but 
very  generously,  Mr.  Esta¬ 
brook  consented  to  set  down 
for  us  his  credo  regarding 
efficient  training  and  friendly 
guidance  of  a  bookselling 
staff.  “These  remarks”,  to 
quote  Mr.  Estabrook,  “are 
written  and  directed  to  store 
owners,  department  mana¬ 
gers,  and  especially  the  men 
and  women  who  constitute 
the  staffs  of  all  book  depart¬ 
ments.” 


It  is  tny  judgment  that  book  de¬ 
partments  have  become  loss  depart¬ 
ments  because  of  the  inability  of 
stores,  managers  and  selling  staffs 
to  merchandise  intelligently  the 
lKK)ks  they  buy.  We  are  inclined  to 
follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
by  selling  only  books  that  are  wide¬ 
ly  advertised.  Book  Club  choices, 
the  reviewed  favorites,  or  IxKjks  en¬ 
dorsed  by  lectures,  and  neglect 
many  good  lx)oks  that  receive  little 
recognition  through  popular  medi¬ 
ums  of  advertising  and  reviewing; 
and  because  so  much  of  the  stock 
goes  unnoticed,  it  accumulates  and 
brings  about  heavy  markdowns  and 
losses  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year. 

I  l)elieve  there  is  a  reason  for 
every  lK)ok  that  is  published  and  I 
further  l)elieve  that  there  is  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  your  community  for  every 
I)ook  that  you  stock,  if  you  have 
lK)Ught  wisely  and  have  an  idea  and 
plan  of  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  the  books  after  you  receive 
them.  Will  you  visualize  with  me 
the  opportunities  your  book  depart¬ 
ment  offers  for  new  customers  and 
prestige  development  because  of  the 
tremendous  interest  and  stress  being 
given  to  lxK)ks  through  the  radio, 
motion  pictures,  national  lectures 
and  Book  Fairs?  Do  you  know  that 
130,000  people  attended  a  Book 
Fair  in  Boston  just  a  fortnight  ago 
and  that  the  New  York  Times  and 
Publishers’  Association  Book  Fair 
of  1937  attracted  over  100,000  peo¬ 
ple?  These  activities  have  made  the 
people  of  your  community  book  con¬ 
scious,  and  they  expect  and  demand 
book  departments  and  lxx)k  sales¬ 
men  to  give  intelligent  and  efficient 
information. 

A  Good  Staff  in  Action 

A  recent  example  of  a  well-or¬ 
ganized  and  efficient  selling  staff  is 
illustrated  —  early  in  Novemljer 
1938,  we  found  an  opportunity  to 
present  an  author  for  an  “auto¬ 
graphing  jmrty”  in  our  store.  The 
information  was  sent  out  by  letter 
to  our  staff  with  suggestions  to  so¬ 
licit  advance  orders  for  autographed 
copies  of  the  author’s  books.  Our 
staff  worked  with  a  fervor  of  inter¬ 
est  and  excitement  for  fourteen  days 
and  obtained  533  definite  orders  for 
the  author’s  books — $2.50  and  $3.50 
p)er  copy,  and  on  the  day  the  author 
appeared,  499  additional  books  were 
sold,  making  a  grand  total  of  1,082 
books  for  the  day,  which  netted  the 
department  more  than  $2,700. 


Here  is  another  example  that  will 
clarify  the  imp)ortance  of  a  trained 
organization  in  creative  selling — In 
June  1937,  our  staff  l)ecame  terribly 
excited  about'a  lx)ok  on  the  subject 
of  birds,  at  $12.50  a  copy.  We 
presented  a  i)lan  to  promote  the  ad¬ 
vance  sale  of  this  volume  as  follows 
— each  salesman,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  finished  sale,  would  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  importance  and 
need  for  this  particular  lxx)k,  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  customer 
leave  an  order  for  a  First  Edition 
copy  to  lie  delivered  on  publication 
day,  Novemlor  12th.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  in  sales  of  this  selling  effort 
totaled  191  copies  and  22  additional 
copies  of  a  Limited  Edition  at  $25. 

I  must  again  remind  my  readers 
that  there  was  no  advertising  in¬ 
vestment  to  obtain  this  business 
other  than  an  announcement  of  the 
book  on  publication  day.  Further, 

I  remind  you  that  this  typie  of  ag¬ 
gressive  selling  is  being  done  by  my 
staff  every  day  with  each  individual 
transaction. 

These  interesting  episodes  make 
bookselling  fascinating  and  exciting 
and  offer  everyone  engaged  in  the 
profession  the  privilege  of  contact¬ 
ing  the  intelligent  and  cultured. 
They  place  the  book  salesman  in  the 
coveted  pxjsition  of  “Mind  Doctor” 
for  his  or  her  community. 

When  you  and  I  want  spiritual 
comfort,  we  converse  with  a  teacher 
of  religion;  when  we  need  medical 
advice,  we  consult  with  our  phy¬ 
sician,  and  if  we  need  guidance 
about  the  law  we  call  up)on  a  lawyer 
— so  why  not  train  and  elevate  the 
salesmen  of  your  book  department 
to  function  in  the  same  spirit  of 
counsel  and  advice,  teaching  them 
to  give  sound  and  intelligent  infor¬ 
mation  about  books  for  self-im¬ 
provement  and  enjoyment? 

These  remarks  are  written  and 
directed  to  store  owners,  depart¬ 
ment  managers  and  especially  the 
men  and  women  who  constitute  the 
selling  staffs  of  all  Ixjok  depart¬ 
ments,  for  I  am  one  book  depart¬ 
ment  store  manager  who  believes 
that  there  must  be  a  human  and  co- 
op)erative  understanding  lietween 
proprietor,  manager  and  co-workers, 
and  I  •sincerely  believe  that  if  a 
deeper  interest  is  manifested  in  the 
training  and  guidance  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  book  departments  they 
will  become  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  departments  for  prestige  and 
profits  in  an  organization. 
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BOOKS  SELL  OTHER  MERCHANDISE 

By  S.  HOLT  McALONEY 


AS  long  as  Inioks  are  looked 
upon  merely  as  so  much  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  must  l)e  sold 
in  the  same  general  manner  as  pots 
and  pans,  shoes,  hats  or  lamps,  there 
will  l)e  many  difficulties  encountered. 
The  color,  size,  or  price  ot  a  l)ook 
does  not  affect  its  ixjpularity  to  any 
degree.  “Gone  With  the  Wind” 
was  bulky,  “Ferdinand”  was  slim. 
Hoth  were  l)est  sellers. 

1'he  important  thing  to  remember 
about  a  l)Ook  is  that  besides  l)eing  a 
piece  of  merchandise,  it  likewise 
contains  and  transmits  ideas.  The 
public  taste  in  this  resjHTt  is  almost 
unpredictable.  That  is  why  many 
able  merchandise  men  fail  when 
they  take  over  book  departments. 

The  fact  that  lxK)ks  contain  ideas, 
gives  them  a  peculiar  value  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store.  Among  non-fiction 
l)Ooks  there  are  many  which  present 
data  that  can  l)e  of  value  to  other 
departments  of  the  store.  For  when 
customers  buy  books,  they  are  often 
buying  persuasive  arguments  to 
come  in  and  patronize  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store.  For  instance, 
when  a  man  buys  a  Ixiok  on  how  to 
take  motion  pictures,  he  is  having 
pointed  out  to  him  the  need  for  a 
score  of  photographic  supplies  rang¬ 
ing  from  cameras  to  projectors, 
screens,  films,  etc.  The  photographic 
department  should  rejoice  in  this 
customer  of  the  l)ook  department 
l)ecause  he  is  l)eing  made  into  a  cus¬ 
tomer  of  their  department  more 
forcibly  than  he  would  l)e  by  an  ad¬ 
vertisement,  salesman’s  argument, 
or  general  display. 

How  It  Works 

All  too  frequently  stores  are  blind 
to  this  opportunity.  They  don’t 
realize  the  advantage  of  Ixjosting 
book  sales  in  other  departments,  ty¬ 
ing  up  displays  with  l)ooks,  and  do¬ 
ing  everything  possible  to  jilace 
these  i^ersuasive  sales  arguments  in 
the  hands  of  customers.  Those 
stores  that  do  this  find  it  pays  tre¬ 
mendously.  First  they  find  it  boosts 
book  sales  l)ecause  of  the  increased 
promotion  given  to  the  l)ooks — and 
moreover  the  l)ooks  serve  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  the  merchandise 
elsewhere. 

l-et’s  take  a  {perfect  example  of 
this.  There  is  an  inex^iensive  book 
published  called  “Let’s  Set  the 


Holt  McAloney  is  advertising 
manager  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.  A  thumb-nail 
biography  might  read  some¬ 
thing  like  this;  Active  career 
in  various  fields,  from  por¬ 
trait  painting  to  flying  in 
Army  Air  Corps.  Opens  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  West. 
Comes  East  to  become  Time 
executive.  Then  advertising 
manager  of  March  of  Time, 
circulation  director  of  Sports 
Illustrated.  Joins  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  as  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Literary  Digest. 
When  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
ceased  publishing  that  maga¬ 
zine,  they  placed  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Aloney  in  charge  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 


Table”  by  Elizal)eth  Lounsbery. 
Mrs.  Lounsbery  is  well  known  to 
department  stores.  She  is  engaged 
to  give  demonstrations  and  lectures 
on  table  setting  in  the  major  stores 
throughout  the  country.  Her  ap- 
jjearances  are  widely  advertised  and 
are  usually  sponsored  by  the  linen, 
silver,  glassware  and  china  depart¬ 
ments.  , 

The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Louns- 
liery’s  book  has  opened  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  department  store  Ixjok 
departments.  Some  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this,  but  many  have  ne¬ 
glected  to  do  so.  The  l)Ook  is  a 
steady  and  successful  seller  by  itself, 
and  will  continue  to  be.  But  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  heavily  illustrated 
“catalog”  and  “sales  argument”  for 
the  linen,  china,  glass  and  silver  de- 
imrtments  in  the  store.  Any  woman 
who  buys  this  book  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  details  of  her  table-set¬ 
tings  than  the  average  woman ;  she 
wants  to  buy  many  things  to  make 
her  table  more  attractive.  She  is  an 
extremely  likely  customer  for  the 
departments  which  sell  these  things. 
When  she  reads  the  l)ook.  she  is  a 
ready-made  customer. 

In  some  of  the  more  alert  stores 
this  fact  is  turned  to  advantage  by 
the  lxx)k  department.  Copies  of 


“Let’s  Set  the  Table”  are  put  on 
display  in  the  linen,  the  china,  the 
glass  and  the  silver  departments. 
When  those  departments  are  given  a 
window  display,  smartly  set  tables 
(many  of  which  are  designed  from 
illustrations  in  this  Injok)  are  shown 
and  the  l)Ook  is  displayed  in  the  win¬ 
dow  also.  Not  only  are  sales  of  the 
lK)ok  benefitted  by  this  additional 
promotion,  but  a  strong  impetus  is 
given  to  the  sales  of  merchandise  in 
the  other  departments. 

Possibilities  Listed 

With  this  example  let  us  look  at 
other  books  which  lend  themselves 
to  similar  joint  promotion  in  the 
stores.  There  are  several  books 
which  each  department  in  the  store 
can  display  and  promote  profitably, 
and  each  season  additional  books 
are  published  which  alert  heads  of 
the  book  departments  will  immedi¬ 
ately  spot  and  arrange  for  special 
promotion  along  with  merchandise 
in  other  departments. 

To  display  with  draperies,  car¬ 
pets  and  interior  furnishings: 

Color  in  Action 

— by  Hicks  and  Oglesby 
A  book  on  the  use  of  color  in 
design  and  decoration  work. 

Personality  of  a  House 
— by  Emily  Post 
A  l)ook  on  home  design  and 
decoration. 

Modern  Fiintishings  and  Decora¬ 
tions — by  Derek  Patmore 

Art  in  Home  and  Clothing 
— by  M.  B.  Trilling  and 
F.  Williams 

Decoration  for  the  Small  House 
— by  Derek  Patmore 

To  display  with  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  talking  machines  and  re¬ 
cords  : 

The  Complete  Opera  Book 
— by  Gustave  Kobbe 
A  synopsis  of  famous  operas 
with  notes  on  the  outstanding 
arias. 

The  International  Cyclopedia  of 
Music  and  Musicians 
— edited  by  Oscar  Thompson 

The  Oxford  Companion  to  Music 
— by  Percy  A.  Scholes 
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Not  an  example  of  a  display  in  which  a  hook  is  used  primarily  to  sell  other  merchandise,  hut  still  an  excellent 
window,  in  which  other  merchandise  is  incidentally  used.  The  “Gone  With  the  Wind”  character  dolls  are  excel¬ 
lent  attention-getters.  So  is  Scarlett's  skirt,  made  of  hook  jackets.  Most  impressive  of  all  is  the  reduced  price 
announcement. 


.'\  one  volume  encycloitedia  of 
music. 

To  display  with  patterns,  jtiece 
goods  and  accessories : 

Fashion  is  Spinach 

— by  Elizabeth  Hawes 

Designing  IF  omen 
— by  M.  Byers 

Taste  and  Fashion 

— by  James  Laver 

To  display  with  garden  tools, 
bulbs,  seeds,  etc. : 

Country  Garden 

— by  E.  Armitage 

Fortv  Years  of  Gardening 
—by  A.  G.  Hill 

Garden  Bulbs  in  Color 

— by  J.  H.  McFarland 

The  Gardener's  Omnibus 
— by  E.  I.  Farrington 

To  display  in  camera  and  photo- 
grajihic  departments : 

Making  Pictures  with  Miniature 
Camera — by  J.  Deschin 

Photographic  Hints  and  Gadgets 
— by  Fraprie  and  Jordan 

The  Eighth  Art:  A  Life  of  Color 
Photography 
— by  Victor  Keppler 

To  display  in  sjwtrting-goods  de¬ 
partments  : 

Hockey,  Fastest  Game  on  Earth 
— by  Mervyn  “Red”  Dutton 


Complete  instruction  on  skat¬ 
ing,  stick-handling,  and  play¬ 
ing  hockey. 

Basketball,  The  American  Game 
— hv  Dr.  H.  Cliff(»rd  Carlson, 
M.  C. 

The  Sportsman’s  Library 

Horseback  Riding  Made  Easy 
— by  Barretto  de  Souza 

Fishing  Round  the  World 
— by  L.  J.  McCormick 

Nexv  ll'ay  to  Better  Golf 
— by  Alex  Morrison 

Skiing 

— by  Charles  Proctor  and 
R.  R.  Stephens 

To  display  in  artist  material  de¬ 
partments  : 

Making  the  Brush  Behave 
— by  Eliot  O’Hara 

I’ou  Can  Drmv 

— by  F.  C.  Garfield 

Freehand  Drawing  Self-Taught 
— by  L.  Guptill 

Materials  of  the  Artist  and  Their 
Use  in  Painting 
— -by  M.  Doemer 

The  Artist’s  Handbook  of  Mate¬ 
rial  and  Technique 
— by  Ralph  Mayer 

-Ml  of  these  liooks  should  Ik-  sup- 
])lemented  by  the  newer  lK)oks  which 
fit  into  the  various  categories. 


.Among  the  ten  thousand  IxKjks  of 
each  year,  there  are  several  score 
which  convey  such  forceful  sales 
ideas  that  the  purchase  f)f  the  lx)oks 
will  lead  directly  to  the  purchase  of 
other  merchandise  from  the  store. 

Not  only  should  the  lx)ok  tlejiart- 
ment  l)e  alert  to  see  that  these  spe¬ 
cial  l)ooks  are  displayed  in  other 
(lepartnK-nts  and  are  made  integral 
j)arts  of  the  window  displays  of 
these  departments,  hut  the  lxK)k  de- 
l)artment  can  attract  special  atten¬ 
tion  by  itself  displaying  merchan¬ 
dise  which  ties  up  with  certain 
l)Ooks.  Ice  skates,  hockey  sticks, 
etc.,  displayed  along  with  a  lKK)k  on 
hockey,  will  attract  hockey  fans  in¬ 
to  the  department — and  sell  copies 
of  the  lx)ok.  The  garden  enthusiasts, 
in  the  Spring,  will  stop  to  look  at 
dowers,  bulbs,  or  garden  imple¬ 
ments,  and  buy  “Country  Garden.” 
Luggage  displayed  with  “My  Ire¬ 
land”  by  Lord  Dunsany,  or  “Our 
American  Tropics”  by  John  E.  Jen¬ 
nings,  Jr.  will  excite  the  travel- 
minded. 

The  lK)ok  departtnent  should  feel 
that  it  is  not  a  dissociated  unit  of 
the  store.  It  is  unique,  for  more 
than  any  other  department  it  is 
united  to  all  departments  of  the 
store  because  its  merchandise  is  re¬ 
lated. 

Although  this  is  a  i)oint  over¬ 
looked  by  many  stores,  alert  stores 
have  proved  that  joint  promotion, 
originating  in  the  lM)ok  def)artment, 
can  lienefit  the  entire  store. 
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THE  PUBLISHER'S  REPRESENTATIVE 

By  RAYMOND  T.  BOND 


EGARDING  better  retail  sell¬ 
ing,  we  have  the  interesting  let¬ 
ter  which  follows  from  Raymond  T. 
Bond,  who  is  secretary  of  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company  and  president  of 
the  Publishers’  Adclub ; 

“In  my  exjjerience,  the  place 
where  publishers  and  retailers  fail 
lamentably  is  in  not  giving  the  book 
clerk  sufficient  information  about 
advance  publications.  For  many 
years  I  called  on  bookstores  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  usual  procedure 
on  arriving  at  a  town  was  to  make 
contact  with  the  book  buyer  to 
show  the  line,  either  at  the  buyer’s 
office  or  at  the  hotel  sample  room, 
and  then  to  catch  the  sleeper  that 
night,  or  the  night  after,  so  as  to 
arrive  on  schedule  at  the  next  town. 
There  was  little  or  no  time  left  to 
show  the  books  to  the  clerks  on  the 
floor.  This  is  a  great  handicap  to 
the  people  who  are  actually  making 
the  sale.  Time  and  time  again,  new 
books  are  put  on  the  counters  with¬ 


out  any  notice  to  the  clerks  or  any 
attempt  at  a  sales  appraisal  of  the 
new  lx)ok  for  them. 

“I  have  been  a  retail  clerk  myself 
and  I  know  that  very  often,  in  spite 
of  all  the  publisher  did  in  the  way 
of  trade  promotion  and  space  adver¬ 
tising,  it  was  my  recommendation 
that  sold  one  book  instead  of  an¬ 
other.  A  clerk  is  the  key  person  in 
the  whole  chain  of  publisher-to- 
consumer  promotion  and  the  clerk 
is  too  often  the  one  person  who  is 
given  no  advance  sales  information. 

“As  a  publisher’s  representative 
I  was  guilty,  again  and  again,  of 
leaving  a  store  without  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  presenting  my  book  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  sales  persons  on  the 
floor.  Partly  it  was  my  fault,  being 
on  too  hard  and  intensive  a  sched¬ 
ule.  To  a  greater  degree  I  think  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  buyer,  who  in 
many  instances  resented  a  sales¬ 
man’s  taking  up  a  clerk’s  time  and 
made  no  effort  to  arrange  a  meet¬ 


ing  between  the  sales  force  and  the 
publisher’s  representative.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  publisher’s  repre¬ 
sentative  who  wouldn’t  have  been 
glad  to  drop  around  to  a  retail  store, 
either  thirty  minutes  before  opening 
or  after  closing,  for  a  conference 
with  the  sales  force. 

“Such  a  procedure,  if  it  can  be 
arranged,  would  bridge  the  gap  l)e- 
tween  the  publisher,  who  has  the 
necessary  information,  and  the  most 
important  person  in  the  retail  store,, 
the  clerk  selling  the  book,  who  all 
too  often  has  to  rely  on  the  jacket 
blurb  or  trade  advertising.  Retail¬ 
ers  are  distributing  copies  of  books 
to  their  clerks,  requiring  them  to- 
read  the  books  and  rotate  them 
among  the  sales  force.  This  is  an 
excellent  plan  and  is  recommended, 
but  it  doesn’t  relieve  either  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  representative  or  the  head 
buyer  of  their  responsibility  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  clerk  every  possible  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  selling  of  books.” 


YOUR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

By  PERCY  A.  LORING  and  LILLIAN  GUERNEY 


IT  has  seemed  strange  to  many  of 
us  in  the  book  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  that  so  many  obvious  things 
are  not  done  in  the  various  book 
departments  and  book  stores.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  items  that 
must  be  done  correctly  to  get  the 
best  results: 

1 — Arrangement  of  Counters  and 
Stock: 

Be  sure  that  your  counters  are  so 
placed  that  your  stock  is  easily 
available  to  your  customer.  The 
steady  book-buying  customer  is  as 
interested  in  books  published  years 
ago  as  in  the  current  “best  seller”. 
This  is  the  kind  of  customer  you 
want.  Make  your  shelf  stock  easy 
for  the  customer  to  get  at,  as  well 
as  easy  to  see.  Otherwise  you  are 
wasting  space.  Let  the  browsing 
customer  browse.  Have  lighting 
arrangements  that  permit  all  titles 
to  be  read  easily.  Have  your  stock 
classified. 


2 —  Counter  Displays: 

These  should  be  arranged  to  at¬ 
tract  the  eye  of  the  passing  custom¬ 
er,  even  though  she  is  in  a  hurry. 
An  attractive  display  sells  more 
books  than  your  best  clerk  some¬ 
times. 

3 —  Neatness  in  Your  Department: 

It  is  amazing  to  find  so  many  de¬ 
partments  that  are  not  neat  and 
clean.  There  isn’t  a  customer  that 
enjoys  handling  dusty  stock  or  look¬ 
ing  at  a  soiled  book  or  one  with  a 
torn  or  dog  eared  jacket.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  this  condition  in  any 
department. 

4 —  Sales  people : 

Similarly,  it  is  most  important 
that  your  salespeople  be  of  an 
orderly  disposition.  If  your  people 
haven’t  this  important  characteristic, 
customers  are  inclined  to  shy  away, 
never  to  return,  perhaps.  Your 
clerks  should  have  a  good  working 


knowledge  of  the  business,  as  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  books.  They 
should  be  supplied  with  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Weekly,  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Tribune  Book 
Review  sections.  They  should  be 
furnished  copies  of  publishers’  cir¬ 
cular  material. 

Parenthetically,  90  percent  of  de¬ 
partment  heads  throw  circular  mate¬ 
rial  into  the  waste  basket  without 
looking  at  it.  Yet  there  may  be  a. 
conscientious  clerk  not  ten  feet  away 
thirsting  for  information.  Your 
f>eople  cannot  sell  effectively  unless- 
they  have  had  all  the  informationi 
possible — yet  you,  dear  Department 
Head,  damn  the  publishers  for  send¬ 
ing  out  so  much  circular  material!’ 
Why  not  have  a  desk  basket  to  put 
it  in  each  day  and  let  your  people 
look  it  over  as  they  have  time?  Have 
your  sample  books  available  for  your 
clerks  to  read.  Be  sure  they  read  at 
least  the  blurbs  on  the  jackets  and 
the  reviews  and  advertisements. 
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Mr.  Loring  is  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Blue  Ribbon  Books, 
the  well  known  reprint  house 
which  distributes  through  ap¬ 
proximately  15,000  retail  out¬ 
lets — a  figure  perhaps  unap¬ 
proached  in  the  book  indus¬ 
try.  He  is  also  sales  manager 
of  the  affiliated  house,  Rey- 
iial  and  Hitchcock,  now  in 
the  fifth  year  of  its  existence 
and  already  breaking  records. 
Reynal  and  Hitchcock  em¬ 
phasize  popular  non-fiction 
biographies,  etc. 

Miss  Guerney  is  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Womrath  chain 
and  was  formerly  manager  of 
the  hook  department,  Gim- 
hels.  New  York. 


5 —  The  Right  Stock: 

This  is  a  hard  one  to  be  100  per¬ 
cent  on.  It  requires  care  and  thought 
and  records.  You  should  have  a 
Unit  Control.  Any  book  you  can 
sell  two  copies  of  a  year  should  be 
in  stock  at  all  times.  Have  the  book 
when  the  customer  wants  it.  You 
can  keep  this  up  to  date  by  making 
a  set  of  Unit  Control  Cards  or 
sheets,  or  whatever  way  you  care 
to  do  it.  Give  each  clerk  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  to  be  responsible 
for  and  see  to  it  that  her  records 
are  up  to  date.  Keep  your  purchases 
recorded  so  that,  when  the  time 
comes,  you  will  know  what  to  buy 
or  what  not  to  buy.  Records  mean 
work,  but  the  results  have  proved 
to  many  that  it  is  worth  it.  Best 
Sellers  are  a  fine  thing  for  all,  but 
if  you  are  to  be  a  good  bookseller 
you  cannot  afford  to  put  all  of  your 
time  on  Best  Sellers.  If  you  do,  you 
will  lose  the  best  type  of  customer, 
the  one  that  stops  in  every  month, 
or  more  frequently. 

6 —  Salesmen : 

Sometimes  called  a  traveler,  or  a 
publisher’s  representative,  the  sales¬ 
man  is  a  very  important  person  to 
the  buyer.  Believe  it  or  not,  there 
are  very  few  buyers  who  get  all  they 
could  from  the  traveling  man.  He  is 
sent  out  loaded  with  information. 
To  you  it  may  seem  that  some  of  it 
is  misplaced  enthusiasm.  Don’t  fool 
yourself.  Get  acquainted  with  these 
men. 

You  haven’t  time  to  read  almost 


ten  thousand  new  books  a  year. 
There  are  many  department  store 
buyers  who  are  always  too  busy  to 
give  the  salesman  any  time,  too  busy 
to  go  to  the  hotel  to  look  at  the  line. 
If  the  salesman  did  not  call  and  you 
were  without  stock  on  publication 
date,  you  would  write,  telephone,  or 
telegraph,  “Why  wasn’t  I  shown  or 
sold  this  book?’’  My  friend,  you 
may  have  been  too  busy.  I  have  had 
many  a  buyer  say  to  me,  “I  can  give 
you  just  ten  minutes”.  One  time  I 
was  carrying  six  trunks  loaded  with 
samples  and  a  well-known  book 
merchant  (alleged)  came  to  my 
hotel  room  one  hour  late  for  his 
appointment  and  said,  “Come  on, 
Loring,  I  can  give  you  just  fifteen 
minutes.”  This  same  buyer  was 
(fuite  perturbed  when  he  discovered 
a  couple  of  months  later  that  he  had 
not  bought  any  of  the  first  edition 
of  “The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey”. 
Pay  more  attention  to  the  traveling 
man.  Give  him  your  confidence  and 
you  will  get  his.  He  will  help  you 
to  avoid  mistakes  in  buying. 

7 — Stimulating  Your  Business 

Unit  control  for  stock  is  not  new. 
But  how  about  unit  control  for  your 
customers  ?  Again  index  cards  come 
in  handy.  Every  salesperson  should 
have  a  set  of  them  with  complete 
information,  as  shown  on  the  sam¬ 
ple  form  on  this  page. 

I  was  standing  in  a  store  one  day 
when  a  man  rushed  in,  waving  a 
letter  as  he  shouted,  “Who  is  this 
inan?  I  have  been  away  a  month 
and  just  got  back  this  morning  to 
find  this  letter  on  my  desk.  I  had 
forgotten  today  is  my  wedding  an¬ 
niversary.  How  did  he  know  it?” 
The  salesman  who  sent  the  letter 
explained  that  the  wife  was  his  cus¬ 


tomer  and  he  had  gathered  this  in¬ 
formation  from  her  during  her  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  the  department.  The 
man  thought  it  a  good  idea  and 
lx)ught  the  boc^s  mentioned  in  the 
letter  as  a  suitable  anniversary  gift. 
He  has  been  a  book  buyer  ever 
.since.  Can  you  work  this  with  your 
people?  You  can,  but  will  you? 
Information  of  the  above  kind  must 
l)e  gathered  diplomatically,  and  ac¬ 
curately,  or  all  the  work  is  wasted 
and  a  customer  lost.  It  can  be  done 
and  has  been  done.  A  little  tact  and 
diplomacy  and  the  rest  is  easy.  It 
can  be  used  on  every  member  of 
the  family. 

8 —  Publishers'  Co^tperation: 

All  publishers  will  send  new  jack¬ 
ets  free  or  at  a  very  slight  charge. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  torn  jackets 
on  your  counters.  The  publishers 
supply  fKJSters,  circulars  and  various 
kinds  of  display  and  other  advertis¬ 
ing  matter.  Do  you  use  it?  The 
more  you  are  able  to  co-operate  with 
the  publisher  and  his  representative, 
the  better  off  you  will  be  in  the  long 
run.  Publishers’  representatives  are 
not  only  sent  out  to  sell  you  books, 
but  to  help  you  sell  them — to  help 
you  check  your  stock,  order  new 
jackets,  make  displays,  and  aid  you 
in  every  way  possible. 

9 —  Your  Children's  Department: 

This  is  a  very  important  section 
of  your  book  department.  Any  child 
is  a  loyal  customer  if  treated  right. 
The  children  make  the  parents,  in 
one  way  or  another,  buy  what  the 
children  want.  Why  not  books?  If 
they  buy  books  as  children,  you  have 
a  customer  for  years  to  come.  Keep 
the  children  coming  to  you  and  the 
parents  will  come  along  with  them. 


JOHN  J.  JONES  Opened  acct.  11/16/38 

222  Two  St. 

City  State  Intereifed  in 

(Mystery  stories,  sports,  etc.) 

Married — Yes  or  No — 

Wife  interested  in 

Anniversary  date — 

Wife’s  name — 

Wife’s  Birthday — 

Children — 

Children’s  Birthdays — Age 

Other  information 
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MERCHANDISING  REPRINTS 

By  A.  M.  RUNYON 


“Aged  in  the  Wood”— an  attention- 
taking  theme  was  used  for  this  New 
York  bookseller’s  display  of  reprints. 


Mr.  Runyon  is  advertising 
manager  of  Doubleday,  Do¬ 
ran;  Garden  City  Publishing 
Company;  Sun  Dial  Press. 
The  suggestions  which  follow 
are  based  on  his  long  years 
of  experience,  but  Mr.  Run¬ 
yon  modestly  points  out  to 
us  that  many  of  them  origi¬ 
nated  with  dealers  who  have 
had  extraordinary  success  in 
marketing  reprints.  The  affi¬ 
liated  publishing  houses  with 
which  he  is  associated  pub¬ 
lish  new  fiction  and  non-fic¬ 
tion,  junior  books.  Crime 
Club  mysteries.  Star  books  in 
dollar  and  de  luxe  editions. 
.48  for  the  Sun  Dial  Press,  it 
is  publisher  of  low-priced 
reprints  of  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction,  including  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  edition  and  the 
Young  Moderns  edition. 


A  tricky,  traffic-stopping  device,  in  a 
display  by  Denholm  &  McKay,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Muss. 

|_j  OW  large  space  shall  we  use 
*  Mil  advertising  reprints?  Mats  of 
complete  merchandising  ads,  with 
coupon  for  mail  orders,  are  usually 
available  in  full-page,  six  column, 
half-page  and  quarter-page  sizes. 
'File  size  you  should  use  dejiends 
uixin  newspajicr  rates,  the  extent  of 
your  coverage  of  the  local  market 
and  other  factors.  In  general,  full- 
page  space  is  the  most  likely  to  make 
the  event  look  .spectacular  enough  to 
attract  the  crowds.  But  be  sure  the 
ad  you  use  contains  plenty  of  titles; 


the  larger  the  number  of  titles  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ad,  the  larger  the 
orders  are  likely  to  average  and  the 
bigger  your  total  business  is  likely 
to  be. 

If  vour  advertising  rates  are  high 
in  proportion  to  circulation  or  to 
your  coverage  of  the  market,  use 
smaller  space,  but  be  sure  to  run  an 
ad  that  includes  many  titles.  For 
daily  advertising,  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  are  likely  to  l)e 
the  best  days,  coJisidering  both  mail 
orders  and  .store  business.  Evening 
l)apers  are  usually  preferred  to 
morning  papers  but  local  conditions 
may  dictate  otherwise.  Sunday 
papers  have  been  used  very  success¬ 
fully.  where  they  have  large  state¬ 
wide  or  national  circulation. 

Supportinf’  tho  Advertising’ 

The  final  result  of  a  hook  promo¬ 
tion  advertisement  will  depend  very 
largely  uixm  intelligently  planned 
tie-ups  in  the  store.  Be  sure  to  sup¬ 
port  your  advertisement  with  a  good 
sized  main  window  display.  Display 
cards,  price  tickets,  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  to  huild  a  selling 
window  can  be  obtained  from  the 
publisher.  Many  dealers  use  extra 
table  displays,  prominently  situated 
inside  the  store,  for  three  days  to 
a  week  or  more  following  the  ap- 


j)earance  of  the  advertisement.  In 
case  your  Ijook  department  has  a 
balcony  or  upstairs  location,  it  is 
highly  advisable  to  arrange  special 
Jiiain  floor,  center-aisle  selling  space 
for  the  duration  of  the  book  event. 
Signs  in  the  elevators  and  in  other 
tlepartments  should  be  used  to  call 
attention  to  the  event.  Reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  advertisement  can  be 
printed  on  light-weight  paper  for 
statement-enclosures  and  for  hand¬ 
bills  to  be  given  to  customers  enter¬ 
ing  the  store.  One-  or  two-minute 
spot  radio  announcements  w’ill  help 
back  up  the  advertising.  If  an  ad- 
vertisejuent  runs  in  an  evening 
paper,  for  instance,  use  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  sjxtt  announcement  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  at  about  8:15,  another 
in  the  evening  about  7  :(X). 

Be  sure  to  l)e  prepared  for  intelli¬ 
gent  handling  of  orders.  Persons 
who  take  care  of  telephone  orders 
should  i)e  given  copies  of  the  ad,  so 
they  can  serve  the  customer  easily. 
Between  such  time  as  your  stock  has 
been  received  in  preparation  for  the 
advertisement,  and  its  actual  ajipear- 
ance,  you  might  sell  out  some  of 
your  titles.  It  is  advisable  therefore 
to  verify  your  stock  condition  again, 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ad,  so  that  your  stock 
will  be  adetjuate. 

\failinf(  Pieces 

^lany  department  stores  are  get¬ 
ting  excellent  results  from  charge- 
account  mailings  of  attractive  color 
circulars  which  play  up  the  beauty 
of  editions  which  are  now  available 
in  reprints.  .Available  at  a  .small  cost 
l)er  thousand  and  mailing  at  the 
minimum  Ic  rate,  these  circulars 
call  produce  a  large  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  when  used  as  a  fol¬ 
low-up  to  newspaper  advertising. 
Be  sure  the  circular  you  use  con¬ 
tains  a  wide  variety  of  titles  and  has 
a  Business  Reply  Card  for  easy 
ordering.  It  costs  you  just  as  much 
to  mail  an  inferior  circular  as  a  good 
one. 

.Statement-enclosure  circulars  can 
also  pull  business,  and  at  a  minimum 
cost,  because  they  do  not  require 
special  jxistage.  The  best  .seasons 
for  mailings  arc  usually  September 
through  early  December,  and  Janu¬ 
ary  through  March,  but  local  condi¬ 
tions  mav  make  the  summer  season 


profitable. 
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A  PUBLISHER  ANSWERS  A  QUESTION 

BY  FREEMAN  LEWIS 


Timp  and  Place:  Publishers’  Ad- 
Club,  New  York,  November  23, 
1938. 

The  Question:  What  are  the 
most  serious  shortcomings  of  retail 
iKKtkselling  and  how  can  the  situa¬ 
tion  Ik?  remetlied  so  that  volume  and 
])rofits  will  increase? 

The  Reply: 

There  seem  to  lx*  two  particular¬ 
ly  serious  shortcomings  in  the  retail 
lKK)k  trade.  The  first  is  the  failure 
of  the  boctkseller  to  know  accurately 
the  value  of  the  various  units  of 
selling  space  in  his  department.  The 
second  is  the  failure  of  the  retail 
iKKtkseller  to  take  jmjjx'r  steps  to 
e.xtend  his  trading  area. 

In  reference  to  the  second  point, 
the  two  chief  means  of  extending  the 


Mr.  Lewis  is  executive 
vice-president  of  Blue  Rib- 
l>on  Books,  Inc.,  well-known 
as  a  reprint  publishing  house 
which  deals  in  fiction  and 
iion-fiction  best  .sellers.  Priced 
at  retail  39  cents  to  $2.39, 
they  are  distributed  through 
normal  trade  outlets  but,  be¬ 
cause  such  distribution  is 
supplemented  by  drug  chains, 
cigar  store  chains,  and  espec¬ 
ially  by  the  variety  store 
chains.  Blue  Ribbon  hooks 
reach  readers  via  15,000  out¬ 
lets,  a  broader  field  of  distri¬ 
bution  perhaps  than  that  cov¬ 
ered  by  any  other  publisher. 


trading  area  arc  by  local  advertising 
and  direct  mail.  Both  methods  re¬ 
quire  an  accurate  accounting  of  re¬ 
sults  which  is  not  now  being  done, 
a  more  careful  investigation  and 
testing  of  available  lists  of  names 
and  a  careful  survey  of  various  ])ro- 
inotion  pieces,  relates,  etc.  provided 
by  publishers. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  it 
would  Ix*  useful  to  investigate  the 
methods  of  chain  stores  in  testing 
the  value  of  various  units  of  selling 
sjiace,  and  attempting  to  arrange 
merchandise  with  the  purpose  of 
l)ringing  in,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  maximum  volume  i)er  unit. 
'Phis,  of  course,  changes  throughout 
the  year,  and  can  l)e  determined 
(»nly  by  testing. 


SALES  TRAINING  FOR  THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

By  NATALIE  KNEELAND 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Educotion 


What  Do  Customers  Wanti* 

HEN  we  answer  that  question, 
we  have  the  basis  of  training  in 
selling.  Shopping  situations  in  this 
department  usually  fall  into  one  of 
four  groups.  In  the  first  situation 
customers  (*nter  the  department  with 
a  certain  Ixjok  in  mind  which  they 
definitely  intend  to  buy.  Sometimes 
they  know  the  correct  title  and  the 
author,  sometimes  they  only  think 
they  know. 

Customers  in  the  second  situation 
are  less  definite  in  their  wants.  They 
are  looking  for  a  lx)ok  of  a  certain 
character,  but  have  no  sjjecific  title 
in  mind.  'Phey  may  want  the  latest 
be.st  .seller  or  something  in  biogra¬ 
phy,  travel  or  romance,  or  a  book 
by  a  certain  author.  Asking  for 
lK)oks  according  to  the  sex  and  age 
of  the  |)erson  for  whom  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  is  the  most  usual  type  of  request 
of  this  kind,  such  as  a  book  for  a 
little  girl  of  six,  for  a  boy  just  en¬ 
tering  high  school,  or  for  an  elderly 
woman.  Sometimes  price  or  size 
is  the  basis  of  choice. 

The  third  situation  involves  cus¬ 
tomers  looking  for  a  book  for  a 
certain  occasion.  They  want  a  gift 
for  a  commencement  or  confirma¬ 
tion  present;  or  for  a  friend  going 


abroad ;  or  for  an  invalid ;  or  to  give 
as  a  bridge  prize. 

Finally,  there  is  the  browsing 
situation.  If  a  lxK)k  strikes  her 
fancy,  the  customer  buys  it,  or  she 
may  find  a  book  she  will  decide  to 
buy  later.  In  any  case  she  enjoys 
herself  and  that  builds  good  will 
toward  the  store. 

What  Do  They  Want  to  Know? 

Ordinarily,  if  a  customer  is  not 
acquainted  with  a  book  suggested 
by  a  salesperson,  she  will  want  to 
know  what  the  lxx)k  is  about  and 
something  of  its  style.  Is  it  pretty 
solid  reading,  or  is  there  a  good 
deal  of  dialogue?  Is  it  written 
in  dialect  or  is  it  an  “I”  Ixiok  with 
the  first  person  predominating  ? 
(These  are  jiet  aversions  of  some 
readers.)  “Let  me  see  how  it’s 
printed.’’  “Is  the  book  radical  or 
conservative  in  its  point  of  view?” 
“What  else  has  he  written?” 
“Where  does  he  come  from?”  “Is 
he  an  expert  in  his  field  ?”  In  buying 
illustrated  lxx)ks  for  young  children, 
customers  are  frequently  as  much 
interested  in  the  artist  as  in  the 
author.  The  construction  of  the 
tx)ok  becomes  important  in  this  case, 
too,  if  it  is  to  have  hard  wear. 


'“‘Where  Can  I  Find  It?” 

Customers  entering  a  book  de¬ 
partment  like  to  l)e  able  to  locate 
easily  and  quickly  the  particular 
section  in  which  they  are  interestc<l. 
'Phey  are  influenced  by  attractive 
displays  and  hope  to  find  alert,  in¬ 
terested  and  intelligent  salespeople. 

If  a  customer  has  a  definite  re- 
(|uest,  she  expects  the  salesperson  to 
locate  the  desired  volume  with  the 
least  ix)ssible  delay.  If  the  book  is 
not  in  stock,  and  she  wishes  to  order 
it,  she  will  expect  exact  information 
as  to  its  price  and  how  long  it  will 
take  to  get  it.  The  browsing  cus¬ 
tomer  resents  lx*ing  constantly  in¬ 
terrupted.  but  most  customers  wel¬ 
come  intelligent  suggestive  selling 
and  a  store’s  gift-wrapping  service 
is  usually  of  interest  to  jjersons 
buying  books  for  presents.  But  even 
though  the  gift  package  is  not  de¬ 
sired,  the  purchaser  will  expect  her 
lx>ok  to  lx  neatly  wrapped. 

Character  of  Training 

Three  kinds  of  training  must  be 
given  to  lx)ok  salespeople:  training 
in  the  location  and  care  of  stock; 
training  in  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion;  training  on  special  techniques 
of  selling. 
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Good  fixtures  are  the  basis  of  good  storkkeeping.  This  corner  of  the  hook 
department  at  Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  inviting  to  the  customer  and 
easy  on  the  salespeople. 


Locating  Stock 

A  usual  classification  of  stock  is 
children’s  books ;  fiction ;  non-fic¬ 
tion;  religious  books;  fine  bindings 
and  rare  editions.  Divisions  within 
the  section  in  which  the  person  is 
selling  should  be  taught  next,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  method  of  arrange¬ 
ment  within  the  divisions,  whether 
alphabetically  by  author  or  by  title, 
for  example. 

There  should  be  a  careful  ex¬ 
planation  of  stock  control  systems 
and  the  use  of  reference  facilities, 
such  as  card  catalogues,  publishers’ 
catalogues  and  indexes.  Explicit  in¬ 
formation  on  ixjlicies  relating  to 
special  orders  and  the  procedure  for 
filling  out  the  prescribed  order 
forms  is  essential. 

Dusting  and  care  of  stock  should 
be  explained  and  demonstrated,  also 
the  arrangement  of  displays  and 
handling  of  merchandise.  A  new¬ 
comer  may  easily  break  the  back  of 
a  book  through  inexperienced  hand¬ 
ling,  or  cover  herself  and  a  customer 
with  dust  by  the  careless  removal  of 
something  from  a  remote  shelf. 

Merchandise  Training 

First  of  all,  the  newcomer  should 
be  taught  to  associate  the  title  and 
the  name  of  the  author.  She  must 
also  be  urged  to  learn  some  of  the 
outstanding  authors  and  titles  and 
to  add  to  this  list  daily. 

Salespeople  should  be  trained  in 
the  practice  of  examining  books.  It 
should  Ijecome  second  nature  for 
them  at  the  beginning  of  each  day 
to  glance  over  new  stock  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  each  book  is  about. 
Odd  moments  throughout  the  day 
may  lie  profitably  spent  in  this 
way.  The  blurb  on  the  jacket  should 
be  glanced  through.  If  time  per¬ 
mits,  the  table  of  contents  may  be 


read  and  the  l)Ook  leafed  through 
to  discover  the  style  of  writing. 

Current  printed  matter  dealing 
with  new  books  is  of  ctnirse  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Salesjieople  should  make  it 
a  practice  to  follow  the  l)ook  reviews 
in  their  local  newspaper  and  to 
make  use  of  such  excellent  reviews 
as  those  published  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  Herald-Tribune.  Any 
other  publications  carried  in  the  de¬ 
partment  should  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Lists  of  books  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  age  or  type  of 
customer  are  an  excellent  aid  to 
selling.  Such  lists  are  frequently 
prepared  by  the  training  department. 
They  must  be  kept  up  to  date  to  be 
of  greatest  use. 

A  logical  source  of  information 
about  the  merchandise  is  the  buyer, 
and  salespeople  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  get  as  much  help  from  him 
as  he  has  time  to  give.  In  some  book 
departments,  members  of  the  selling 
staff  are  required  to  read  books  and 
rep)ort  on  them  in  department  meet¬ 
ings  led  by  the  buyer,  the  assistant 
buyer,  or  a  qualified  salesperson. 
Such  a  plan  stimulates  fruitful  dis¬ 
cussion.  Another  type  of  depart¬ 
ment  meeting  that  has  proved  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  is  one  based  on 
customers’  questions,  especially 
those  which  the  person  asked  was 
not  able  to  answer  effectively. 
Questions,  jotted  down  on  a  memo¬ 
randum  pad  fitting  inside  the  sales- 
Ixjok  cover  and  brought  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  never  fail  to  provide  excellent 
material  for  an  informal  conference 
to  which  all  are  likely  to  contribute 
something  of  value. 

Salespeople  should  be  trained  to 
tie  up  their  selling  with  current 
events,  local,  national  or  internation¬ 
al.  For  example,  if  the  local  motion 
picture  houses  are  featuring  a  play 


based  on  a  book  carried  in  the  de- 
jjartment,  salespeople  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  and  use  the  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  selling  point.  Thus,  if 
an  ice  carnival  or  Hower  show  is  in 
progress,  a  display  of  lx)oks  Ijearing 
some  relation  to  the  event  may  be 
used  as  a  starting  ix)int  for  a  sale. 
In  like  manner,  sales-promotion 
within  the  store  can  be  utilized  to 
advantage.  If  Elizabeth  Hawes  is 
featured  at  a  fashion  show  in  the 
store,  her  "Fashion  Is  Spinach” 
naturally  l)ecomes  a  sales-promotion 
item.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
"New  England  as  America’s  Sum¬ 
mer  Playground"  is  Ixiing  promoted, 
lxx)ks  on  New  England  states  are 
aprojxDs.  If  winter  cruises  are  the 
theme,  travel  books  should  Ik.* 
played  up,  and  so  on. 


Emphasizing  Certain  Phases  of 
Selling 

Certain  phases  of  selling  call  for 
particular  emphasis.  The  problem 
of  approach  and  the  liandling  of 
browsing  customers  are  two  deserv¬ 
ing  special  attention.  .Another  point 
that  is  too  frequently  overlooked  is 
the  importance  of  handling  the  book 
effectively  in  showing  it  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  placing  it  in  her  hands  right 
end  up,  for  example,  and  opening 
the  cover  so  that  her  eye  at  once 
falls  on  the  blurb  and  she  starts 
reading  it.  Or,  if  the  binding  has 
unusual  distinction,  this  might  be 
exhibited,  with  a  word  of  comment 
as  the  volume  is  handed  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Deft  and  delicate  handling 
of  Ixjoks  makes  as  favorable  an  im¬ 
pression  on  a  purchaser  as  the  skill¬ 
ful  manipulation  of  any  other  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  possibilities  of  sug¬ 
gestive  selling  in  this  department. 
Not  only  should  the  items  to  suggest 
be  thoroughly  discussed,  but  also 
how  to  suggest  them  effectively. 
One  other  aspect  of  book  selling  de¬ 
serving  of  special  mention  is  the 
method  of  building  up  a  personal 
clientele.  There  is  probably  no  place 
in  the  store  where  there  is  greater 
opportunity  for  a  salesperson  to  de¬ 
velop  a  “following,”  a  group  of 
customers  who  will  return  and  ask 
for  her  by  name,  than  in  the  book 
department. 

It  will  be  well  to  give  training 
also  in  specific  techniques  to  those 
selling  certain  types  of  books,  such 
as  books  for  children,  religious  pub¬ 
lications  and  rare  books.  In  selling 
children’s  books,  emphasis  must  be 
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placed  on  the  selection  according  to 
age,  development  and  sex  of  the 
child.  The  matter  of  illustrations  is 
of  greater  importance  than  with 
adult  readers.  Selling  books  that 
belong  in  a  series  is  another  point 
to  be  stressed  in  training  those  who 
sell  in  the  juvenile  section.  If  a 
child  enjoys  one  book  of  a  series, 
eventually  he  may  want  all  the 
others.  A  person  selling  religious 
books,  and  the  articles  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them,  needs  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  informed  regarding  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  rituals  of  the  various  de¬ 
nominations.  The  selling  of  rare 
books  requires  a  technique  all  its 
own,  too  specialized  to  be  treated  in 
a  general  article  of  this  kind. 

'rhe  “miscellany”  of  a  book  de¬ 
partment,  embracing  such  items  as 
calendars,  bookends,  maps  and 
globes,  must  not  be  overlooked,  es¬ 
pecially  because  they  are  usually 
profitable.  Both  the  regular  book 
salespeople  and  those  assigned  to 
this  special  merchandise  should  be 
instructed  in  its  technical  points.  It 
can  be  made  very  appealing  when 
properly  and  intelligently  presented. 

How  and  Where  of  Training 

Probably  all  of  us  would  agree 
that  the  most  effective  kind  of 
training  is  individual  training  on 
the  job.  Certainly  training  in  loca¬ 
tion  and  care  of  stock  can  be  handled 
most  satisfactorily  in  this  manner. 
The  effects  of  training  in  specific 
techniques  of  selling  are  also  likely 
to  be  more  lasting  if  given  individ¬ 
ually  rather  than  in  a  group.  Such 
individual  training  should  incorpor¬ 
ate  the  five  essential  steps  in  any 
job  training — explanation,  demon¬ 
stration,  trial  and  correction,  and 
follow-up  or  drill. 

The  department  meeting  is,  of 
course,  an  excellent  place  in  which 
to  discuss  merchandise  facts  and 
special  selling  problems  as  suggest¬ 
ed.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  make  such  meetings  informal  in 
character,  thus  drawing  out  live  dis¬ 
cussion  from  the  group.  Some  of 
these  meetings  take  on  the  character 
of  a  book  club  and  are  scheduled 
after  the  store  closes. 

Membership  in  book  clubs  and 
visits  to  exhibits  and  publishing 
houses  as  methods  of  training.  Such 
training  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  extra-curricular  activities, 
which,  as  we  all  know,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  more  valuable  and  enjoyable 
than  more  formal  types  of  education. 
Even  very  small  communities  fre¬ 


quently  boast  a  book  club  which 
sponsors  lectures  and  reviews  cur¬ 
rent  books.  Salespeople  may  find  it 
worth  while  to  join  such  an  organi¬ 
zation.  Libraries  and  museums  fre¬ 
quently  have  worth-while  book  ex¬ 
hibits.  A  trip  through  a  publishing 
house  is  an  education  in  itself  and 
well  worth  the  time  it  takes. 

The  Lending  Library 

No  discussion  relating  to  a  book 
department  woulC  Ic  complete  these 
days  without  mention  of  that  new 
invader,  the  lending  library.  If  it  is 
an  adjunct  of  the  book  department. 


outstanding  feature  of  the 
bookstore  in  our  American  life 
has  always  been  the  fact  that  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  local  library,  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  center  of  a  com¬ 
munity’s  culture.  This  forms  both 
the  inspiration  and  the  economic 
strength  of  the  bookseller.  The 
bookstore  draws  a  select  clientele 
from  the  population  and  its  services 
play  an  important  part  in  the  com¬ 
munity’s  cultural  life.  This  clientele 
is  an  intelligent  one  and  demands 
personalized  service.  For  the  de¬ 
partment  store  successfully  to  com¬ 
mand  its  patronage,  a  really  ade¬ 
quate  service  must  be  offered.  The 
book  department  of  a  store  cannot 
successfully  fulfill  its  purpose  with¬ 
out  doing  more  than  merely  offer¬ 
ing  a  limited  number  of  so-called 
best-sellers  and  a  line  of  cheap  re¬ 
prints.  It  is  by  a  judicious  stocking 
of  staple  “shelf  stock”  that  the  book 
department  really  fulfills  its  purpose 
of  appealing  to  the  clientele  which 
the  store  wishes  to  attract. 

By  all  means  possible  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  book  department  should 
give  the  impression  of  being  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  customers. 
These  book  buyers  wish  to  see  the 


the  training  of  its  personnel  in  the 
work  and  problems  of  the  library 
should  be  included  in  the  depart- 
al  training  program.  Much  of  the 
information  already  discussed  is 
applicable  to  this  sub-division.  More 
attention  is  given  to  training  in  the 
right  kind  of  service  than  to  sales¬ 
manship,  though  that,  too,  has  its 
place.  A  point  to  be  stressed  with 
the  entire  book  staff  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  lending  library  to  the 
regular  book  department.  If  this  is 
made  clear  and  a  spirit  of  interested 
co-operation  built  up,  all  will  work 
understandingly. 


Mr.  Smith  is  director  of 
publicity  for  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  a  house 
that  has  been  publishing 
good  books  for  more  than 
100  years. 


books  they  purchase  and  a  continu¬ 
al  encounter  of  “we  do  not  have  that 
book”  will  speedily  send  them  else¬ 
where.  With  the  advent  of  price 
protection  the  department  store 
book  department  is  more  than  ever 
on  a  basis  of  competition  with  the 
bookstore  proper,  and  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  attracting  book  buyers  to  the 
store  must  offer  a  truly  rounded 
book  service.  The  department 
should  be  made  a  bookstore,  not 
just  a  display  counter. 

If  the  store  wishes  a  news-stand 
type  of  book  department  it  can  con¬ 
fine  its  display  to  a  thin  layer  of 
cheap  reprints.  But  as  the  book  in¬ 
dustry  functions  (not  only  for  the 
bookseller  but  in  the  case  of  the 
publisher  as  well)  the  most  stable 
source  of  profits  is  a  rounded  line 
(including  of  course  current  largest 
sellers)  to  meet  the  varied  demands 


A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  BOOKSTORE 

By  EDWARD  L.  SMITH 
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of  the  public.  Biography,  history, 
science,  religion,  travel,  psychology, 
health,  reference,  home  economics, 
cooking,  business,  drama,  poetry,  art, 
sports,  as  well  as  books  of  fiction 
are  subjects  in  demand  by  book  buy¬ 
ers  everywhere  from  childhood  up. 
Such  a  range  of  book  subjects  meets 
the  interests  of  customers  of  the 
substantial  type  who  patronize  other 
departments  of  the  store.  They  can 


be  retained  as  customers  of  the  book 
department  only  if  there  is  on  hand 
a  stock  of  the  volumes  they  wish 
to  inspect  and  purchase. 

With  the  tendency  to  concentrate 
on  stocking  only  a  few  titles,  a  large 
part  of  the  value  of  a  book  depart¬ 
ment  is  dissipated.  This  failure  is 
understandable,  as  maintenance  of 
a  thoroughly  stocked,  really  healthy 
book  department  calls  for  true  busi¬ 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS— A  PROFITABLE 

By  A.  W.  LiniEHELD 


^REAM-SKIMMING  as  applied 
^to  book-selling  aptly  describes 
the  practice  of  stocking  only  best¬ 
sellers.  While  this  buying  policy 
may  provide  a  seemingly  successful 
antidote  for  accumulations  of  dead 
stock,  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless, 
that  such  a  practice  precludes  the 
essential  elements  of  a  complete  and 
efficient  service. 

Adult  interests  in  vocational  and 
cultural  subjects  have  shown  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  during  the  nine¬ 
teen-thirties.  Enforced  leisure  has 
driven  literally  thousands  of  serious- 
minded  people  to  our  libraries  seek¬ 
ing  self-education  materials  on 
economics,  history,  vocational  sub¬ 
jects,  et  al.  City,  state,  and  federal 
projects  have  set  up  classroom  facili¬ 
ties  for  additional  thousands  of 
adult  students  desiring  business, 
hobby,  or  professional  training. 

Progressive  publishers  and  book¬ 
sellers  have  found,  through  a  variety 
of  costly  tests,  that  “how-to-do-it” 
books  and  volumes  supplying  prac¬ 
tical  applications  to  everyday  living 
are  earning  a  more  important  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  strictly  re¬ 
creational  type  of  literature. 

From  these  preliminary  facts  it 
would  seem  highly  desirable  for  a 
book  department  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  the  advantages  of  meeting  this 
new  consumer  demand.  It  means  a 
careful  search  of  the  market  to  dis¬ 
cover  attractively-priced  educational 
books.  Several  series  of  non-fiction 
titles  are  a  convenient  source  for  a 
staple  line  of  books  on  astronomy, 
history,  economics,  et  al.  Inexpen¬ 
sive  pamphlets  on  world  affairs, 
social  problems,  and  hobby  interests 
are  also  important  adjuncts  to  an 
effective  educational  display.  For 
the  many  customers  who  want  real 
academic  subjects — who  want  litera¬ 
ture,  chemistry,  physics  or  other 
courses  just  as  they  are  taught  in 


Mr.  Littlefield  is  editor  of 
the  Publishing  Division  of 
Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.,  out¬ 
standing  educational  book 
house,  that  celebrates  its  65th 
anniversary  in  1939,  which 
incidentally  is  the  55th  year 
during  which  its  president, 
William  R.  Barnes,  has  been 
actively  associated  with  the 
corporation.  Barnes  &  Noble, 
under  one  roof,  offer  a  varied 
and  complete  service:  a  large 
retail  store  handling  all  text¬ 
books,  used  and  new  as  well 
as  general  books,  law  and 
medical  books,  etc.  Its  vari¬ 
ous  divisions,  including  re¬ 
tail,  wholesale,  library,  pub¬ 
lishing,  export,  import,  and 
buying,  deal  principaUy  with 
school  and  libraries  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  but 
its  clientele  includes  dealers 
and  individuals.  It  functions 
not  only  as  a  bookseller  but 
as  publisher,  provides  a 
search  service  for  out-of-print 
books,  markets  publishers’ 
remainders,  maintains  out¬ 
door  book  stalls,  imports 
books  in  all  languages. 


the  high  school  or  college — show 
them  titles  in  one  of  the  several  re¬ 
view  book  series.  In  the  College 
Outline  Series,  for  example,  twenty- 
eight  titles  on  major  university  sub¬ 
jects  are  available.  Up  to  this  point, 
consideration  has  been  given  only  to 
types  of  books  which  carry  the  usual 
trade  discounts.  Radio  manuals, 
automobile  handbooks,  civil  service 
books  and  selected  titles  in  other 
special  fields  may  also  be  stocked 
advantageously. 

However,  it  is  a  short-sighted 
policy  indeed,  to  neglect  stocking 


ness  acumen  and  a  lively  sales  sense. 
Yet  it  has  been  done — and  with  the 
happiest  results  in  the  way  of  at¬ 
tracting  substantial  customers  to  the 
department  store. 

Our  advice  is:  make  your  book 
department  a  real  bookstore!  The 
individual  publishers  and  the  job¬ 
bers  gladly  give  assistance  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  stock  for  this  type  of  de- 
l)artment  store  bookstore. 


NECESSITY 


certain  other  indispensable  titles 
because  of  the  short-discount  bogey. 
Standard  handbooks  for  engineers 
and  businessmen,  and  outstanding 
professional  books  for  teachers, 
doctors,  and  lawyers,  should  be 
made  readily  accessible  despite 
negligible  profit.  Such  discriminat¬ 
ing  clients  are  the  ones  most  likely 
to  appreciate  a  complete  service,  and 
certainly  their  good  will  is  almost 
sure  to  be  reflected  in  profitable 
sales  in  other  sections. 

The  buyer  of  educational  books 
will  find  it  comparatively  easy  and 
profitable  to  supplement  his  stock  ot 
text  and  reference  books,  by  buying 
from  large  jobbers  special  remain¬ 
ders  and  publishers  overstocks.  Such 
titles  may  often  be  sold  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  discounts  up  to  fifty  per¬ 
cent.  This  practice  helps  build  an 
interesting  selection  of  educational 
books  without  investing  too  heavily 
in  the  so-called  short-discount  titles. 

In  this  brief  discussion  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  answer  affirma¬ 
tively  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  the  stocking  of  strictly  edu¬ 
cational  titles  important  to  the 
successful  development  of  a 
book  department? 

2.  May  strictly  educational  books 
be  promoted  profitably  ? 

Briefly,  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  simply  that,  once  there  is 
evidence  of  a  public  need  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  service,  the  fulfillment  of  that 
need  is  vitally  important  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  or  department  concerned. 
The  second  question  may  be  ans¬ 
wered  affirmatively  providing  the 
buyer  is  alert  to  the  many  opportu¬ 
nities  of  buying  satisfactory  educa¬ 
tional  books  at  advantageous  dis¬ 
counts,  and  providing  the  indirect 
profit  in  supplying  occasional  short- 
discount  books  is  not  mistaken  for 
a  loss. 
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Successful  Booh  Depurtments 
Are  Built  Around  G  &  D  Books! 

The  Grosset  &  Dunlap  List  provides  these 
Three  Essentials  to  Profitable  Operation : 
Low  prices  •  Fast  turnover  •  Wide  variety  .  .  . 


•  Pictured  above  ig  a  section 
which  Marshall,  Field  &  Co^ 
Chicago,  devotes  to  Grosset  & 
Dunlap  books.  Only  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  volume  and  turnover 
of  the  G&D  list  justifies  a  pro¬ 
motion  like  this! 


A  COMBINATION  like  that  is  hard  to  beat  •  .  . 

which  explains  why  G&D  books  constitute  the 
backbone  of  successful  book  departments  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  all  over  the  country. 

Another  reason  is  that  C^D  has  the  authors !  Pearl 
Buck,  Zane  Grey,  James  Hilton,  Lloyd  Douglas,  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  Marjorie  Rawlings,  John  Steinbeck 
— these  are  typical  of  the  top-notch  popular  writers 
whose  works,  published  by  G&D,  have  brought  a  land- 
office  business  to  book  departments.  In  addition  to  the 
best  in  fiction,  G&D  provides  a  tremendous  variety  of 
profitable  juveniles  and  a  selection  of  low-priced  ref¬ 
erence  works  that  tops  the  field.  All  G&D  titles  are 
fast-movers — the  cream  of  the  crop  I 

Then  again,  G&D  doesn’t  believe  in  competing  with 


its  dealers.  It  is  not  in  the  mail-order  book  business 
and  none  of  its  advertising  carries  mail-order  coupons 
to  take  sales  away  from  retailers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  G&D  advertising  makes  a  point  of  bringing 
customers  into  the  store. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  advertising,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1938  G&D  ran  and  paid  for  more  than 
80,000  lines  of  space  in  a  national  campaign  placed 
in  all  cities  where  distribution  warranted.  That’s  the 
kind  of  promotion  that  only  G&D’s  tremendous  volume 
can  justify. 

If  a  moral  needs  to  be  drawn,  it  is  this:  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success!  That’s  why  successful  book 
departments  are  built  around  G&D  books!  Are  you 
on  the  G&D  mailing  list?  If  not,  write  to — 


G  rosset  &  O  uniap  •  1 140  Broadway  .  New  York  City 
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STANDARD  BESTSELLERS  FOR  ALL  STORES 

Emily  Post’s  ETI^)UETTE 

For  fifteen  years  Etiquette,  The  Blue  Book  of  Social  Usage  has 
stood  on  the  hest  seller  lists  of  all  stores.  In  its  newly  revised 
and  enlarged  edition.  Etiquette  covers  every  phase  of  correct 
.  ''  usage  and  good  taste  in  all  the  varied  activities  of  modern  social 

and  business  life.  The  hook  is  handsomely  illustrated  throughout  with  numerous  photo¬ 
graphs  of  table  settings,  flat  silver,  etc. 

lET’S  SET  THE  TABLE 


by 

Elizab<*lh  LwunMbory 


Mrs.  Lounsbery  is  a  nationally  known  authority  on  table  setting.  For  years  she  has  lectured 
to  thousands  of  women  in  the  country’s  leading  department  stores.  Her  hook,  lavishly  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  of  her  most  famous  tables,  is  a  rich  source  of  ideas  and  suggestions 
for  any  hostess.  Linens,  china,  glass,  silver,  flowers  and  decorative  accessories  are  discussed 
and  evaluated. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARIES 

Standard  in  sales  as  well  as  standard  in  words,  this  group  of  books  is  in  constant  demand 
throughout  the  year. 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary  (Unabridged)  con¬ 
tains  a  vocabulary  of  45.'>,000  terms,  arranged  in  one 
alphabetical  order. 

The  Practical  Standard  Dictionary  is  the  largest 
abridged  dictionary  published.  Containing  140,000 
words  it  is  the  standard  book  for  home  or  office. 

The  Desk  Standard  Dictionary,  the  last  word  in 
dictionaries  of  handy  size  is  next  smaller  in  size  to 
the  Practical  Standard,  contains  83,000  terms. 

The  New  Comprehensive  Standard  Dictionary. 

Newest  of  the  Standard  family,  this  book  is  designed 
especially  for  school  use,  contains  over  50,000  words. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAIXS  COMPANY 

354-3eO  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Merchandising  Fabrics 


National  Sew  and  Save  Week  Plans 


First  prize  in  the  1938  Silk  Parade  Window  Display  Contest  goes  to  C.  R. 
Crawley  of  the  George  B.  Perk  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  for  the  window 
shown  above.  “In  Tune  with  Silk”  was  the  theme.  Second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Irving  Eldredge  of  R.  H.  Mary  &  Co^  Inc.  for  his  dramatic  Louis  XIV 
sedan  chair  window,  a  photograph  of  which  appeared  in  The  Bulletin 
some  time  ago.  Third  prize  went  to  Harvey  Pettit  of  J.  W.  Robinson  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  for  a  window  which  posed  mannequins  behind  carved  frames 
to  simulate  oil  paintings. 


I\  an  effort  to  create  a  greater 
nationwide  interest  in  sewing,  a 
N.XTIONAL  SEW  and  SAVE 
\\’1C1''K.  February  18-25,  is  six)n- 
sored  l)y  the  National  Needlecraft 
llureau,  385  Eifth  .\ve..  New  York. 
A  ten  iKige  pros^iectus  of  the 
llureau’s  plan  to  promote  more  sales 
in  fabrics,  notions  and  patterns  is 
])eing  distributed  to  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country.  It  deals  with  the 
general  plan  of  increasing  sales  in 
the  aforesaid  departments,  and  de- 
.scril)es  the  way  in  which  the  Hureau 
intends  to  help  the  stores  get  more 
business. 

'Phe  coojjeration  of  the  fabric  buy¬ 
ers,  divisional  merchandise  manager 
and  notion  buyer  is  urged,  and  they 
are  invited  to  write  the  Hureau  for 
advertising  matter,  theme  stickers, 
etc.,  all  of  which  will  lx?  sent  free 
ujx)n  request  from  the  stores.  It  is 
the  plan  of  the  Hureau  during  the 
NATIONAL  SEW  and  SAVE 
WEEK  to  award  prizes  to  the 
store  display  managers  who  install 
the  most  attractive  window  display¬ 
ing  jointly,  fabrics,  latterns  and 
notions. 

Prizes  to  Be  Awarded 

(^n  the  subject  of  prizes  the  pros- 
l)ectus  says: 

“$100  First  prize  for  the  window 
judged  the  most  effective  and 
decorative  in  the  larger  store  group ; 

‘$50  Second  prize  for  the  window 
judged  the  second  l)est  in  the  larger 
store  group; 

“$100  First  prize  for  the  window 
judged  the  most  effective  and 
decorative  in  the  smaller  store 
group ; 

“$50  Second  prize  for  the  win¬ 
dow  judged  the  second  best  in  the 
smaller  store  group. 

“$3  will  l)e  paid  for  each  photo¬ 
graph  5"  X  7"  or  larger  in  size  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  contest. 

“Judges  will  l)e  the  editors  of 
several  trade  journals.  The  judges’ 
decisions  w’ill  be  final.  In  case  of  a 
tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  l)e  awarded. 

“Display  department  managers 
are  invited  to  enter  the  contest  by 
sending  in  photographs  of  their  win¬ 
dows.  Photographs  must  be  5  by 


7  inches,  or  larger,  in  size.  Snap- 
slu)ts  enlarged  to  the  retjuired  size 
will  be  accepted.” 

Discussing  the  Hureau’s  general 
plan  to  increase  sales  in  notions  and 
fabric  .sections,  the  pro.spectus  says: 

“Notion  departments  and  allied 
fabric  sections  have  contributed 
considerably  to  store  profits.  Fol¬ 
lowing  an  old  merchandising  adage 
— it  is  a  good  plan  to  promote  a 
good  item.  However,  so  far,  no 
concerted  effort  has  l)een  ])ut  to  a 
cooperative,  effective  campaign  for 
national  promotion  of  these  depart¬ 
ments. 

“It  is  the  plan  of  the  National 
Needlecraft  Hureau  to  inaugurate 
and  foster  such  promotions.  A 
numlier  of  manufacturers,  store 
executives  and  managers  have  l)een 
contacted,  details  of  the  promotion 
discussed,  revised  to  meet  their 
needs,  and  a  final  plan  formulated. 

“Nation-wide  effective  jmblicity 
is  l)eing  secured  with  features  and 
news  stories  in  every  leading  news- 
jxiper  and  consumer  magazine.  The 
])lan  will  l)e  editorialized  and  adver- 
ti.sed  in  the  leading  trade  journals. 
National  manufacturers  and  retail 


outlets  are  l)eing  invited  to  jKirtici- 
pate.  Hard-selling,  colorful  display 
material  is  l)eing  prejmred  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  u'-thout  cost,  to  all  stores.” 

A  letter  to  the  retail  notions  buy¬ 
er  says  in  part : 

“Notion  departments  have  always 
figured  prominently  in  the  success 
of  store  operation.  However,  there 
has  never  been,  up  to  this  time,  any 
concerted  promotional  sjx)t-light  di¬ 
rected  to  notion  departments.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  know  you  will 
l)e  aggressively  interested  in  N  A  - 
T  I  O  N  A  L  S  E  W  and  S  A  E 
W’EEK,  particularly  when  you  stop 
to  realize  the  consumer  interest 
l)eing  created  by  nation-wide  pub¬ 
licity  which  is  being  secured  in  every 
leading  newspaper  and  magazine. 
The  plan  is  also  being  editorialized 
and  advertised  in  the  leading  trade 
journals.” 

A  letter  to  the  fabric  buyer  states 
that  fabric  and  notions  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  promised  their  full  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  a  similar  letter  the  division¬ 
al  merchandise  managers  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  details  of  the 
NATIONAL  SEW  and  SAVE 
W  EEK  program,  and  their  coopera¬ 
tion  is  -sijecifically  retjuested. 
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Suedes  for 
Dressmaking 

CUEDESKINS  that  can  be 
handled  and  sewed  by  the  home 
dressmaker  in  the  same  manner  as 
fabrics  were  introduced  recently  in 
the  new  second  floor  fabric  depart¬ 
ment  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.  A  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather 
Company,  the  skins  were  offered  in 
thirteen  fashionable  colors  and  sold 
at  $2.00  the  skin. 

Patterns  for  garments  and  acces¬ 
sories  of  suede  were  featured.  A 
suede  jerkin  with  a  plaid  dress  pick¬ 
ed  up  the  tone  of  the  plaid.  A  bolero 
worn  over  a  wool  dress  showed  the 
effectiveness  of  suede  color  contrast. 
A  grape  juice  color  suede  front  and 
back  was  effectively  combined  with 
green  wool  on  a  stunning  dress  for 
casual  wear.  A  matching  suede 
vestee  was  part  of  a  two  piece  but¬ 
terscotch  dress  with  a  new  lumber 
jacket  top.  Suede  accessories  for 
home  making  were  also  shown. 


Suede  and  wool  dress 
tured  Altman  pattern. 


from  a  fea- 


Industrial  Rayon  Opens  New  Plant 
for  New  Process 


PRODUCTION  of  new  type 
rayon  yarns  by  a  continuous 
spinning  process  which  paves 
the  way  for  a  wider  range  of  attrac¬ 
tive,  durable  rayon  fabrics  was 
launched  last  month  at  Painesville, 
Ohio,  when  the  Industrial  Rayon 
Corporation  started  operations  in  its 
new  $11,500,(XX)  air-conditioned, 
windowless  plant. 

Completion  of  the  project  fol¬ 
lowed  six  years  of  experimentation 
and  research. 

The  new-type  continuous  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  installed  in  a  three 
and  a  half  acre  spinning  room  which 
is  rated  as  the  largest  single-pur¬ 
pose  operating  room  serving  Ameri¬ 
can  industry.  Scores  of  machines, 
arranged  in  tandem  and  standing 
twenty  feet  high  on  the  working 
floor,  make  this  the  pulsating 
“heart”  of  the  new  plant.  Walkways 
have  been  built  at  two  different 
levels  for  operators  who  supervise 
the  consecutive  operations  as  yarn 
is  formed  in  the  spin  bath  on  the 
upper  level  and  moves  over  a  series 
of  reels  down  through  the  process 
section,  to  bobbins  which  are  set  low 
on  the  machines  near  the  floor. 
Cellulose  fiber  sheets  are  dis¬ 


solved  in  a  series  of  controlled 
chemical  baths  in  the  initial  process¬ 
ing  and  take  form  as  rayon  fiber 
at  the  top  of  these  machines,  where 
glass-enclosed  spin  tanks  are  lo¬ 
cated.  This  liquid  rayon  is  forced 
through  the  minute  holes  of  a  sub¬ 
merged  nozzle  to  produce  the  many 
delicate  filaments  of  rayon  fiber 
which  make  up  each  individual 
thread,  as  in  all  rayon  manufacture. 


but  from  this  point  on  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  marked. 

Instead  of  being  wound  directly 
on  a  bobbin  and  treated  in  that  form 
and  handled  repeatedly,  the  yam  is 
bleached,  treated,  dried  and  twisted 
before  it  is  ever  wound  into  a  pack¬ 
age.  Moving  continuously  forward 
through  processing  liquids,  cleans¬ 
ing  baths  and  over  drying  reels  as 
a  single  thread  until  it  has  been 
completely  prepared  for  the  textile 
mill,  the  rayon  thus  produced  will 
conform  to  exacting  specifications 
for  uniformity  of  fineness  and  phy¬ 
sical  characteristics. 

Industrial  Rayon’s  chemical  and 
engineering  research  staffs  had  been 
at  work  on  the  continuous  spinning 
principle  for  about  four  years  Ik.*- 
fore  the  final  “pilot”  machine  was 
set  up  at  the  Cleveland  plant,  and 
this  unit  has  been  operating  con¬ 
tinuously  ever  since.  Its  entire  pro¬ 
duction  has  gf)ne  into  test  yardage 
woven  in  many  different  sections  of 
the  country  where  various  weaving 
conditions  were  encountered  and  a 
wide  variety  of  fabrics  were  pro¬ 
duced. 

Crepes,  twills,  lining  cloths,  taf¬ 
fetas,  sheers,  chiffons,  moires,  jer¬ 
seys  and  curtain  fabrics,  as  well  as 
many  other  materials,  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  subsequently  tested.  They 
were  dry  cleaned,  laundered,  tested 
for  dyeing  uniformity,  popular 
utility,  tensile  strength,  wearing 
quality,  appearance  and  texture.  In 
each  case,  the  results  confirmed  the 
lalwratory  findings,  with  the  result 
that  the  management  decided  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  with  building  of  the 
Painesville  plant. 


Line  of  three-tier  continuous  spinning  machines  in  the 
new  Industrial  Rayon  plant. 
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MERCHANDISING  HOMEFURNISHINGS 

By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


IT’S  no  secret  in  rug  departments 
this  winter  that  some  new  and 
surprising  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  rug  cushion  business  seem  to  have 
opened  up;  nor  that  the  credit  for 
finding  a  new  angle  to  what  has 
ordinarily  l)een  considered  “add-on” 
business  goes  to  a  manufacturer.  In 
this  field,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good 
deal  of  the  credit  for  merchandising 
ideas  must  be  handed  to  manufactur¬ 
ers.  It  is  the  manufacturers  who 
have  developed  effective  sales  train¬ 
ing  programs.  It  was  a  manufactur¬ 
er  who  introduced  the  idea  of  the 
“complete-unit”  sale — price  quoted 
on  rug  and  cushion  together.  From 
the  manufacturers  have  come  many 
other  i)romotional  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  suggestions.  The  department 
stores  have  been  receptive,  and  in 
general  they  have  found  it  profitable 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  rug 
cushion  to  the  customer  as  the  sale 
of  a  rug  was  completed.  This  meant 
that  cushion  and  rug  could  l)e  de¬ 
livered  together.  Independent  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  cushion  meant  a  de¬ 
livery  cost  which  could  be  worth 
while  only  if  exceptionally  large  vol¬ 
ume  could  be  secured,  and  that  did 
not  seem  likely. 

Now  comes  another  manufactur¬ 
er,  maker  of  a  new  type,  low-price 
cushion,  and  proceeds  to  shatter  the 
idea  that  large  volume  cannot  be 
secured  on  independent  promotion. 
Promoting  the  rug  cushion  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  unit,  .-\braham  &  Straus 
is  understood  to  have  sold  more 
cushions  in  one  promotion  than  they 
had  sold  in  the  previous  twelve 
months.  On  analysis,  the  reasons  for 
this  appear  to  be,  first,  the  low 
price  of  the  cushion  (A  &  S  pro¬ 
moted  the  9  X  12  size  at  $2.99)  and, 
second,  the  surprising  effectiveness 
of  the  newspajjer  advertising.  Actu¬ 
ally,  it  was  the  low  price  which  made 
the  newspaper  promotion  worth 
while. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  price  factor.  While  this  cush¬ 
ion  appears  to  have  hit  a  new  low  in 
prices,  there  are  other  good  low  and 
medium  priced  cushions  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  have  been  for  some  time. 


So  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  has  been  the  lack  of  good, 
.splashing  promotion  which  has  left 
the  huge  market  of  inexpensive-rug 
owners  practically  untapped. 

On  this  page  you  see  one  of  the 
A  &  S  ads.  It  features  the  low  price, 
first.  Then  the  new  construction  of 
the  cushion — the  latex  under  sur¬ 
face  which  makes  it  non-slippable 
(and  incidentally  eliminates  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  burlap  reinforcement,  thus 
cutting  the  production  cost).  Then 
the  ad  indicates  that  the  cushions 
come  cut  and  l)ound  in  standard  rug 
sizes,  making  the  business  of  buying 
.seem  very  simple,  and  clinches  the 
jxjint  by  including  a  form  for  mail 
orders. 

The  mail  order  angle  brings  up  an 
exceedingly  interesting  point.  The 
rug  cushions  sold,  for  Abraham  & 
Straus,  both  on  the  floor  and  by 
mail,  to  the  tune  of  seven  carloads  in 
four  months.  But  it  was  discovered 
from  the  floor  sales,  that  the  rug 
cushion  section  could  be,  of  all  un¬ 
expected  things,  a  traffic  builder  for 
the  department.  Seeing  large  selec¬ 
tions  of  rugs  of  every  type,  a  great 
many  customers  promptly  lx)ught  a 


door  mat,  a  chenille  mat,  a  scatter. 
And  even  when  they  didn’t  buy  else¬ 
where  in  the  department,  they  had 
been  introduced  to  it,  and  could  be 
considered  good  prospects  for  future 
purchases. 

Checking  further  on  the  results, 
A  &  S  discovered  that  in  spite  of  the 
low  price  promotion,  the  unit  of  sale 
was  not  off.  It  was  found  that  the 
average  sale  per  customer  amounted 
to  $7.00,  most  of  them  buying  two 
cushions. 

Another  little  item  of  special  in¬ 
terest  at  this  time  when  the  question 
of  pre-packing  is  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  portions  of  the  homefurnish- 
ings  industry — the  cushion  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  delivered  to  the  store  pre¬ 
packed  in  individual  units.  This  re¬ 
duces  packing  and  delivery  cost.  De- 
l)artments  that  can  “get  away  with 
it,”  get  themselves  a  credit  from  the 
Packing  and  Delivery  department 
which  increases  markup  automatic¬ 
ally. 

And  so  the  old  unlieatable  combi¬ 
nation  of  merchandise  manager  and 
manufacturer  really  working  in  co¬ 
operation  seems  to  have  opened  up 
new  possibilities  of  profit  in  rug 
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Portion  of  the  “All-Ameriran”  model  room  promotion 
described  on  this  page.  Sponsored  by  House  &  Garden. 


cushions.  Other  stores  over  the 
country  have  much  the  same  story 
to  tell  as  A  &  S.  It’s  time  to  look 
at  the  rug  cushion  stock  with  a 
speculative  eye  and  decide  if  the  de¬ 
partment  has  been  frightened  off  too 
long  by  the  old  bogies  of  low  volume 
and  high  delivery  cost.  Perhaps  this 
rug  cushion  business  is  not  just  add¬ 
on  business,  with  the  only  chance  of 
getting  it  coming  at  that  critical  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  customer  has  just 
bought  a  rug  and  may  or  may  not 
be  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind  for 
the  suggestion  that  she  sjiend  a  few 
dollars  more.  Perhaps  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  little  healthy  promotion  of 
rug  cushions  in  their  own  right 
might  serve  to  tap  a  new  market  of 
customers  who  are  already  rug 
owners.  *41  4. 

Cooperation  inCoordinotion 

The  past  year  has  seen  considera¬ 
ble  pre-occujiation  in  homefurnish- 
ings  circles  with  the  development  of 
“All-American”  themes,  a  reaction 
from  the  stress  on  modern  of  foreign 
derivation  and  also,  perhaps,  from 
the  general  unrest  and  fever  of  the 
world  situation.  Now,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  House  &  Garden,  five 
manufacturers  are  cooperating  in  the 
design  of  a  model  room  “package”, 
labeled  “All-American”,  which  will 
be  offered  to  furniture  departments 
in  time  for  spring  selling.  Of  this 
room  they  say,  “It  does  not  look 
backward  for  inspiration.  It  does 
not  look  forward.  It  is  not  modern, 
as  we  have  come  to  use  that  term. 
It  is  a  distinctly  American  style. 


with  emphasis  on  comfort  as  well  as 
quality  and  beauty.  It  is  designed 
for  the  American  family  of  today 
and  priced  within  the  average 
•American  budget.”  The  five  coop¬ 
erating  manufacturers  are : 

Furniture:  Jamestown  Royal  Up¬ 
holstery  Corp. 

Rugs:  Alexander  Smith. 

Upholstery  and  Draperies:  San- 
vale  Fabrics  by  Chase. 

Lamps  and  Fixtures:  Lightolier 
Company. 

Wallpapers:  Richard  E.  Thilaut, 
Inc. 

The  “package”  promotion  in¬ 
cludes  everything  which  goes  into 
the  room  at  an  approximate  retail 
price  of  $600.  Merchandising  and 
promotion  plans  are  being  develoi)ed 
along  lines  familiar  to  House  &  Gar¬ 
den  projects.  Each  dealer  who  has 
the  room  on  display  will  be  listed  in 
the  House  &  Garden  advertising  of 
the  model  room  in  April.  Adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  helps,  includ¬ 
ing  a  detailed  sales  manual,  will  be 
supplied. 

The  room  will  be  on  display  in  the 
Jamestown-Royal  space  at  the  Janu¬ 
ary  Chicago  Alarket.  The  cooperat¬ 
ing  manufacturers  plan  a  full  series 
of  these  style  collaborations. 

«  4>  « 

Another  interesting  story  of  co¬ 
operative  design  comes  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Makers 
Guild,  which  will  present  in  Janu¬ 
ary  “an  entirely  new.  original  and 
comprehensive  development  in  fur¬ 
niture  style,”  to  l)e  called  Kentwood. 
Following  showings  at  the  Grand 


Rapids  market,  the  new  furniture 
will  be  presented  in  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  World’s  Fair, 
in  the  House  Beautiful  model  home 
presentation,  “The  Bride’s  House.” 
The  annual  “Bride’s  House”  promo¬ 
tion  is  always  important  from  a  style 
point  of  view,  and  this,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
World’s  Fair  year,  when  the  maga¬ 
zine  might  be  expected  to  guard  its 
reputation  as  style-setter  with  par¬ 
ticular  jealousy,  should  mean  that 
the  Kentwood  development  really 
will  be  one  of  exceptional  interest. 

Another  guarantee  of  its  import¬ 
ance  is  the  names  of  the  cooi^rating 
manufacturers:  Imi^erial  Furniture 
Co.,  Johnson  Furniture  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids  Chair  Co.,  Mueller  Furni¬ 
ture  Co.,  Ralph  Morse  Furniture 
Co.,  the  Widdicomb  Furniture  Co., 
John  Widdicomb  Co.,  and  Brower 
Furniture  Co. 

“Kentwood  House”  at  the  World’s 
Fair  will  contain  ten  rooms.  Co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  Kentwood  furni¬ 
ture  will  be  harmonizing  fabrics, 
floor  coverings,  wall  papers  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  Participating  dealers  may 
reproduce  in  their  stores  as  many  of 
the  actual  rooms  as  they  wish.  Floor 
plans,  source  lists  and  instructions 
for  setting  up  the  rooms  will  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Cooperating  stores  will  be 
listed  in  the  advertising  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  April  issue  of  House 
Beautiful. 

Photographs  of  the  furniture  are 
not  yet  available.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers  report,  however,  that  the  high¬ 
lights  will  lie  softened  lines,  low  re¬ 
lief  carved  overlays,  flush  joints, 
vertical  veneers,  specially  designed 
hardware  and  both  light  and  dark 
finishes. 

Both  the  plans  mentioned  above 
will  fit  in  well  with  the  increasing 
interest  of  department  stores  in  co¬ 
ordination — a  complete  type  of  co¬ 
ordination  that  involves  not  only  the 
cooperation  of  different  branches  of 
the  homefurnishings  industry  but 
the  careful  coordination  within  co¬ 
ordination  of  each  manufacturer’s 
line.  That  there  will  be  a  consuming 
interest  in  this  subject  at  the  Janu¬ 
ary  markets  goes  without  saying.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  many 
manufacturers  are  prepared  to  meet 
the  new  trend. 

*  ♦  * 

The  beautifully  executed  promo¬ 
tion  of  Life’s  specially-designed 
houses  for  different  income  groups. 
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A  view  of  the  modernized  interior  of  the  Louis  Mazor  furniture  store, 
Baltimore,  designed  by  Paul  Behles  &  Associates. 


‘‘Behind  the  Label”  Reviewed 


in  which  sixty-six  stores  over  the 
country  are  cooperating,  came  to  a 
head  in  New  York  with  the  John 
Wanamaker  announcement.  Not 
content  just  to  promote  a  furnished 
model  house.  Wanamaker’s  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  budget  idea — advertis¬ 
ing  five  rixiins  of  specially  designed 
furniture  for  $863 — the  price  made 
IKJSsible  by  having  the  pieces  built  of 
unpainted  hard  maple,  which  the 
customer  can  finish  for  himself 
(with  instructions  from  the  store) 
or  have  finished  by  Wanamaker's. 
Apparently  inspired  by  the  highly 
practical  spirit  of  the  Life  architects, 
W  anamaker’s  included  such  pieces 
as  typewriter  tables,  sewing  machine 
tables,  chests  with  bookshelves  and 
storage  spaces.  In  design,  the  fur¬ 
niture  achieves  about  the  ultimate 
in  simplicity,  shows  some  resemb¬ 
lance  to  the  furniture  s])ecified  for 
the  Resettlement  Administration’s 
Greenbelt  developments.  Lest  the 
customer  think  any  construction 
cjualities  have  been  skimped,  W'ana- 
maker’s  jKjints  out  that  the  pieces 
have  five-ply  panels,  special  hinges. 
Hush  fitting  drawers  with  dovetailing 
and  guides.  The  house  featured  is 
Richard  Koch’s  "traditional”  de¬ 
sign  for  a  family  in  the  $2,300- 
$3,000  income  group  built  at  W  hite 
Plains  by  County  Homes,  Inc. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Life  project  was  the 
reaction  of  the  four  families  for 
whom  the  houses  were  designed.  In 
each  case,  two  houses  were  designed, 
one  traditional  and  one  modern.  The 
only  family  which  preferred  the 
modern  to  the  traditional  was  the 
one  in  the  $5,000  to  $6,000  income 
group,  and  their  modern  house  was 
designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  WTight. 
The  plans  included  a  swimming 
pool. 

♦  ♦  * 

Full  color  scale  models  of  the  Life 
houses  are  now  being  sold  by  the 
coo|)erating  stores,  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar. 
(Apart  from  their  practical  purpose, 
the  models  are  fascinating,  and  un¬ 
less  all  the  signs  are  wrong  they 
are  going  to  find  their  way  into  some 
Christmas  stockings.)  Simple  in¬ 
structions  issued  with  each  house 
make  it  possible  to  assemble  the 
model  in  a  few  minutes.  Each  comes 
complete  with  correct  scale,  outline 
floor  plans  and  sheet  of  printed  sil¬ 
houette  furniture  to  cut  out. 


Behind  the  Label — by  Margaret 
Dana,  Little,  Brown  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  225  pp.  Price  S2. 

Though  one  may  get  the  im¬ 
pression  from  its  title  “Behind 
the  Laljel :  A  Guide  to  Intelli¬ 
gent  Buying,"  that  this  lx)ok  is  pro¬ 
motional.  it  nevertheless  deals  main¬ 
ly  with  the  factual  rather  than  the 
promotional  elements  of  present  day 
selling  of  fabrics  and  articles  of 
women’s  apparel.  However,  the 
point  is  emphasized  in  the  closing 
chapters  that  in  addition  to  observ¬ 
ance  of  all  the  scientific  merchandis¬ 
ing  facts  related,  the  consumer 
should  take  into  consideration  in 
every  purchase  zdwt  is  said  by 
•whom,  as  well  as  zuho  says  zchat. 

Miss  Dana  champions  the  idea  of 
the  label  which  contains  definite 
factual  information  as  to  fibre  con¬ 
tent,  wearability,  washability,  etc. 

Though  putting  the  consumer  on 
guard  against  the  malpractices  of 
retailers  and  manufacturers.  Miss 
Dana  does  not  smear  business  sim¬ 
ply  for  the  sake  of  smearing,  which 
has  been  so  popular  with  contempo¬ 
rary  writers  who  too  set  out  to  warn 
the  public  against  bad  business  men. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Behind  the 
Label  apf>ears  to  this  reviewer 
as  a  lucid,  comprehensive  exposition 
of  the  factors  of  informative  selling 


— or  buying.  One,  however,  may 
find  himself  sighing  for  the  return 
of  the  good  old  days  as  he  reviews 
the  first  chapter  in  which  the  author 
sets  forth  how  far  we  have  gone 
backward  in  merchandising  from  the 
era  when  there  existed  a  “simpler, 
warmer”  relationship  between  cus¬ 
tomer  and  merchant;  when  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  considerably  less  at  the 
mercy  of  dishonest  men,  inferior 
goods  aiul  unfair  trade  practices. 

Miss  Dana  in  passing  admits  that 
there  were  some  dishonest  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  era  prior  to  1910  when 
her  story  l)egins,  but  she  devotes  no 
other  space  to  those  evils  than  the 
casual  mention.  One  disposed  to  de¬ 
fend  the  business  morals  of  this,  his 
generation,  might  with  telling  effect 
argue  that  stJineone  generations  ago 
thought  it  advisable,  just  as  Miss 
Dana  does  today,  to  sound  the  warn¬ 
ing  “Caveat  Emptor,”  in  the  good 
old  days  long  before  the  rayon  and 
style  industries  were  ever  thought 
of. 

Most  of  the  book  is  given  over  to 
a  discussion  of  the  five  commercial 
fibers.  Wool,  Silk,  Rayon,  Cotton 
and  Linen,  their  virtues  and  vices, 
appraised  from  the  viewpoint  of  con¬ 
sumer  satisfaction.  Each  of  these 
separate  chapters  stresses  points 
that  the  consumer  should  look  for  if 

{Continued  on  page  88) 
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MERCHANDISING  CORSETS 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Stores  are  coming  to  the  fore 
in  the  promotion  of  evening 
corsets  for  the  holiday  season. 
While  no  attempt  is  made  to  put 
them  in  the  gift  class,  there  is 
plenty  of  good  reasoning  used  to 
ix)int  out  the  necessity  for  women 
to  be  well  groomed  for  holiday  fes¬ 
tivities.  They  stress  that  this  sea¬ 
son’s  evening  dresses  betray  the 
slightest  irregularity  in  contour. 
They  especially  point  out  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  new  strapless  founda¬ 
tions  now  on  the  market.  The  prices 
are  not  in  top  brackets  but  are  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  upper  strata.  While 
they  are  high  style  garments  it  is 
often  advertised  that  they  are  cut 
for  comfort  as  well.  Such  promo¬ 
tion  can  well  lie  carried  through 
into  the  New  Year  wlien  evening 
activities  are  at  their  highest  flow. 

In  general,  there  has  lieen  a  no¬ 
ticeable  absence  of  promotion  of 
better  junior  type  garments.  In  the 
])ast  it  has  been  proven  good  mer¬ 
chandising  to  i)romote  these  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  juniors  home  from 
schools  and  colleges  for  their  rounds 
of  parties  and  to  take  back  with  them 
for  the  coming  semester.  One  high 
fashion  store  advertised  to  problem 
type  figures  by  using  an  illustration 
of  a  popular  dancing  star,  with  the 
caption,  “If  you  have  a  figure  like 
this  you  can  skip  this  ad”.  Some 
used  mother  and  daughter  promo¬ 
tions  but  mostly  apjieal  was  made 
to  tbe  adult  or  mature  types. 

Most  selling,  reports  say,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  tea  rose  with  but  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  black  and  white.  Though 
there  are  many  hints  about  colors 
for  the  Spring  lines,  buyers  with 
whom  I  have  sixiken  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  how  they  feel  al)out 
them. 

As  to  the  corset-foundation  con¬ 
troversy,  it  seems  pretty  equally  di¬ 
vided  as  to  which  is  more  in  demand 
when  the  retail  field  as  a  whole  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Stores  of 
equal  standing  often  report  custom¬ 
ers  seem  to  feel  the  new  silhouette 
demands  either  the  two  piece  or  the 
one  piece  garment  without  being 
able  to  give  any  real  reason  why  this 


should  l)e  so.  The  attitude  of  most 
buyers,  however,  is  pretty  strongly 
in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  for  the 
problem  figure. 

News  on  the  Way 

With  the  advance  information  I 
have  on  the  new  lines  to  be  shown 
in  January,  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  many  new  fabrics.  Each  sea¬ 
son  of  late  years  has  brought  out 
fabrics  which  need  less  and  less  bon¬ 
ing  even  for  heavy  figures,  and  it 
looks  as  if  this  season  even  greater 
strides  will  l)e  made.  The  Corset  and 
Hrassiere  Preview  section  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
will  carry  a  complete  story.  If  you 
do  not  get  your  copy  or  a  reprint  of 
the  section  notify  this  department. 
Manufacturers’  lines  important  to 
the  industry  will  lie  previewed  and 
there  will  lie  interesting  articles 
valuable  to  all  retail  corset  people. 

A  Buyer’s  Own  Design 

Believing  there  was  a  market  for 
a  new  tyi^e  of  garment  not  found  in 
present  manufacturers’  lines,  one 


emtarive  irUk  W*  ia  t  ark  I 


Low-price,  bayer-designed  garment. 


downstairs  buyer  who  has  been  a 
designer,  lieen  in  the  wholesale  field 
in  style  work  and  lieen  an  upstairs 
buyer,  has  put  her  e.xperience  into 
action  atul  has  designed  a  “three-in- 
one  combination.” 

This  garment  is  a  combination  of 
girdle,  pantie  and  brassiere  with  de¬ 
tachable  garters.  It  retails  for  $1.49. 
The  girdle  is  a  two  way  stretch  ray¬ 
on  and  cotton  with  Lastex  yarn,  the 
pantie  is  of  rayon  knit  with  deep 
hem  and  the  brassiere  is  double  ray¬ 
on  knit.  The  garters  are  attached  to 
the  Lastex  portion  and  the  two  way 
stretch  allows  the  bra  freedom  and 
is  designed  to  stay  in  its  natural 
position.  The  back  is  low  enough 
for  evening  wear  and  the  straps  at 
the  back  are  in  two  sections  and 
placed  for  brassiere  control  as  well 
as  slippage.  Truly  it  is  a  complete 
undergarment.  When  a  downstairs 
buyer  is  this  enterprising  I  think  it 
is  really  news. 

A  New  Fabric 

In  the  new'  La  Resista  line  shown 
in  a  press  preview  recently  there  is 
lieing  featured  a  patented  cloth 
called  “Fabric  Boning”.  Fabric 
Boning  is  a  new  woven  fabric  with 
panels  of  Darleen  elastic  yarn  and  is 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  boning 
for  many  women  who  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  back  boned  garments. 
This  fabric  is  incorjxjrated  in  “Sil¬ 
houette  Lelong”  garments  and  it  is 
said  that  this  couturier  uses  them 
on  his  mannequins  in  his  Paris 
salon.  Bias  pull  for  diaphragm  con¬ 
trol  is  provided  in  La  Resista  gar¬ 
ments  with  a  narrow  Fabric  Boning 
used  in  side  sections.  One  of  the 
outstanding  garments  was  a  strap¬ 
less  model  in  satin  and  lace  in 
black,  white  and  tea  rose.  For  light¬ 
weight  leno  mesh  summer  garments 
a  Fabric  Boning  has  been  developed 
w'ith  a  mesh  background  weave.  A 
new  design  has  been  introduced  in 
gored  sections  through  the  side 
skirt  in  satin  and  net  Fabric  Boning. 

Silk  Garments 

“Foundation  Garments.”  the  cor¬ 
set  section  of  Silk  Merchandise 
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FOR  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL 


CAMP  INSTRUCTIONAL  COURSE 


in  the 


FITTING  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SUPPORTS 


A  S  the  world’s  largest  manufac- 
turers  of  scientific  supports, 
we  feel  a  triple  responsibility.  First 
— we  must  keep  faith  with  the  doc¬ 
tors  by  maintaining  authentic  design 
and  ethical  practice.  Second  —  to 
millions  of  American  women  who 
need  and  want  scientific  support, 
we  feel  an  obligation  to  assist  in 
providing  trained  fitters,  and  under¬ 
standing  help  from  store  personnel.  Third — to  reputable 
stores  everywhere  which  feature  Camp  Supports,  we  feel 
a  duty  to  aid  them  in  realizing  fully  the  profit  possibilities 
of  the  Camp  line. 

Through  the  practical  instruction  offered  by  the  Camp 
Instructional  Course  in  the  Fitting  of  Scientific  Supports,  we 
believe  that  these  objectives  can,  in  some  measure,  be  at¬ 


tained.  By  means  of  this  thorough 
education  offered  to  those  who  are 
to  fit  and  sell  Camp  Supports,  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  more  efficiently  served 
and  medical  approval  assured.  This 
added  efficiency  in  filling  your  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs  means  greater  profits 
for  you. 

The  tenth  annual  Camp  Instruc¬ 
tional  Course  will  include  fitting 
practice,  discussion  of  anatomy,  body  mechanics  and  the 
application  of  the  supports  for  a  wide  variety  of  conditions 
— all  under  the  direction  of  the  Camp  educational  staff. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  a  showing  of  the  Camp  talking 
motion  picture,  "Portrait  of  Woman,”  which  tells,  in  a 
thoroughly  entertaining  fashion,  a  story  of  vital  interest  to 
every  woman. 


to  be  held 

JANUARY  16. 17. 18.19 


HOTEL  McALPlN 

in  the  Green  and  Blue  Rooms 


TUITION  FREE 


ENROLLMENT  IS  LIMITED- 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY. 


«  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company 
]  Jackson,  Michigan. 


S.H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN  j  Name 

TranspVren^  Offices  in:  New  York,  330  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago,  Merchandise  Mart;  | 

Woman—tiow  on  a  na-  Windsor,  Ontario;  London,  England  ? 

tionti'dc  tour  in  the  >  >  >  o  . 

interest  of  public  health  3  .Aiiilres 

education.  W orld  s  largest  manufacturers  of  sctenttfic  supports  3 
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Also  AT  out  lAr  C»AS'3I  AND  WHiTt  PLAINS 

News,  issued  by  the  International 
Silk  Guild,  has  recently  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  buyers.  It  contains  a 
resume  of  the  style  features  found 
in  silk  garments  offered  in  current 
collections  giving  waistline  trends, 
lengths  and  bust  treatments. 

This  brochure  contains  much  in¬ 
formation  and  suggestions  valuable 
to  the  trade,  tells  of  silk  garments 
in  a  comprehensive  way  and  is  not 
too  lengthy  for  the  busy  corset  mer¬ 
chandiser.  Aluch  research  has  gone 
into  this  survey  and  there  are  gar¬ 
ments  listed  from  prominent  manu¬ 
facturers  giving  descriptions  and 
numbers. 

Personalizing  the  Ad 

B.  Altman  &  Co.  is  personalizing 
their  department  by  using  their  cor¬ 
set  buyer’s  name  in  heading  their 
advertising.  The  caption  reads  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mary  Callahan.”  The 
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name  is  in  script  with  an  asterisk 
which  is  followed  up  at  the  Ixjttom 
of  the  ad  with  “head  of  our  corset 
s;don.” 

Camp  Exhibit 

The  new  Camp  Scientific  Sujiport 
section  opened  recently  in  Gimbcl 
Brothers  corset  department  was 
well  attended.  The  department  is 
prominently  located  and  the  cases, 


By  PEARL  BERRY 

A  FTER-Christmas  returns  have 
special  significance  for  you. 
Don’t  forget  that  a  number  will  be 
made  by  people  who  are  not  fami¬ 
liar  with  your  department  and  this 
percentage  represents  potential  cus¬ 
tomers.  Your  friends  have  bought 
gifts  of  hosiery  for  their  friends  and 
it  behooves  you  to  appeal  to  the  old 
as  well  as  the  potential  customer  by 
giving  exchanges  the  utmost  consid¬ 
eration.  This  is  one  of  the  best  jjro- 
motional  possibilities  you  have  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year  in  making  easy 
and  pleasant  a  task  which  is  ardous 
to  customers. 

I  know  of  stores,  exceptionally 
liberal  about  these  exchanges,  which 
find  the  losses  negligible  in  contrast 
to  the  gain  in  good  will.  For  the  gift 
recipient  to  have  to  refer  back  to  the 
donor  on  returning  a  gift  is  irritating 
to  both  and  may  have  a  permanent 
ill  effect.  It  will  l)e  well  to  see  that 
salespeople  are  especially  instructed 
on  graciousness  in  handling  these 
transactions.  Even  if  exchanges  are 
delayed,  some  departments  have 
found  it  wise  to  grant  them  in  view 
of  possible  additional  sales  on  after¬ 
holiday  sale  offerings.  Many  times 
refunds  also  can  be  averted  if  a  stony 
stare  is  not  hurtled  across  the 
counter. 

Three  to  a  Pair 

One  of  our  member  stores  recent¬ 
ly  put  on  a  promotion  of  “an  extra 
stocking  with  each  pair.”  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  the  sales  were  a  decided 
success  particularly  on  mail  and 
phone  orders.  Generally  no  sales  ran 
under  two  pairs,  which  gave  the  cus¬ 


which  are  sectional  and  modern,  are 
designecl  especially  for  Camp  depart¬ 
ments.  A  raised  platform  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  section  from 
which  garments  were  shown.  A  lec¬ 
ture  was  given  by  one  of  the  Camp 
staff  and  one  of  the  Gimlx‘l  windows 
was  devoted  to  a  display.  Much  in¬ 
terest  was  manifested  in  garments 
for  general  as  well  as  utility  wear. 
Customer  interest  ran  high. 


tomer  six  stockings,  and  often  the 
sales  ran  into  many  times  that.  The 
advertising  featured  the  slogan  “A 
spare  with  a  j)air”  and  in  connection 
with  the  promotion  there  was  a  con¬ 
test.  To  winners  three  “sets”  of 
these  stockings  were  offered  every 
day  for  three  weeks.  The  contest  re¬ 
quired  that  the  contestant  write  in 
exactly  33  words,  no  more,  no  less, 
an  article  on  the  “World’s  Three 
Most  Interesting  Living  Personali¬ 
ties.”  A  four  page  entry  blank  bad 
two  pages  for  the  rules  and  two  blank 
pages  for  the  article.  These  blanks 
were  obtainable  at  the  hosiery 
counter. 

The  New  Colors 

The  definite  change  which  has 
come  about  during  tbe  past  season  in 
women’s  hosiery  colors,  has  brought 
unusual  interest  in  the  new  colors 
which  are  now  announced  by  the 
Textile  Color  Card  Association. 
Their  confidential  advance  edition 
explains  the  shades  and  suggested 
coordination  with  costume  colors  as 
well  as  shoe  colors.  The  recent  tend¬ 
ency  toward  lighter  colors  has  never 
meant  lifeless  colors  would  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  There  must  be 
brilliancy  in  these  new  colors  and  the 
following  will  explain  those  shades 
that  will  be  found  in  many  lines  for 
the  coming  season.  Consider  well 
the  suggested  coordinated  costume 
and  shoe  colors  because,  in  your  dis¬ 
play  in  show  case  and  window,  these 
new  shades  will  best  be  appreciated 
if  they  are  shown  with  the  new  high 
fashion  Spring  ensemble  colors. 

Rosehaze :  a  subtle  blush  tone.  A 
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Franklin  Simon’s  Christmas  hosiery  window. 


new  smart  rosy  or  mauvish  beige 
range  for  wear  with  the  spring 
costumes  in  violine  gamme,  Parma 
violet,  lilac  or  hyacinth  tones,  mauv¬ 
ish  pink  and  rose  shades  such  as 
orchid,  cyclamen,  fuschia  and  cerise 
versions,  the  grape,  ruby  and  Ameri¬ 
can  beauty  types,  violet  blues,  beiges 
and  browns  of  rosy  cast  and  black. 
Suggested  for  wear  with  rose,  blue 
and  mauve  tones.  For  combination 
with  shoes  in  the  spring  wine  gamme 
such  as  red  burgundy  and  claret. 
Parisian  blue,  marine  blue,  brown 
mahogany  and  black.  With  resort 
shoes  in  light  pastels  and  with  wine 
leathers,  as  red  burgundy. 

Animation ;  a  warm  glowing  beige. 
For  a  wide  range  of  costume  colors 
such  as  greenish  blues  in  the  tur¬ 
quoise,  agua,  j)eacock  and  light  duch 
gamme,  rosy  or  reddish  rusts  as  the 
lacquer  and  Persian  types,  greens, 
warm  beiges,  spicy  or  golden  browns, 
navy  and  lively  medium  blues  and 
black.  For  shoes  of  golden  Havana, 
brown  mahogany,  marine  blue,  Per¬ 
sian  blue,  burnt  earth  and  black.  Also 
for  white  resort  shoes  or  combined 
with  rust  tones,  also  with  pastels. 

Charmant:  a  distinctive  light 
beige.  A  versatile  shade  for  general 
wear  with  the  entire  family  of  blues, 
especially  navy  and  greyed  tones  of 
slate  and  horizon  types,  neutral 
beiges  and  browns,  light  wine  and 
other  tones  of  rose  and  red,  muted 
purplish  shades,  greens,  greys,  black 
and  multi-colored  prints.  For  shoes 
of  Parisian  blue,  marine  blue,  India 
brown,  red,  burgundy,  claret  and 
black. 

Brisk :  a  lively  neutral  beige. 
Recommended  for  town  or  travel 
wear  with  costumes  in  navy  and 
medium  blues  including  slate  or 
ardoise  versions,  neutral  beiges  and 
browns,  greens  with  bluish  or  grey¬ 


ish  casts,  light  garnet,  swagger  tweed 
mixtures  and  black.  Complements 
shoes  in  marine  blue,  India  brown, 
red  burgundy  and  black. 

Snnglotv :  a  vivacious  sun  tone.  A 
new  expression  of  a  light  sunshine 
hue  for  resort  cruise  and  summer 
wear.  For  sports  clothes  in  white, 
pastels  such  as  aqua  and  turquoise, 
lemon  and  golden  yellow,  lime  and 
chartreuse  greens  and  the  gay  “Sun 
and  Sea  Colors”.  Important  as  an 
evening  shade  with  “Exciting  Pas¬ 
tels”  and  “Tropic  Night”  shades.  For 
sport  shoes  in  all  white  or  white  with 
rust  trim  such  as  burnt  earth  or 
Sienna  rust.  Smart  for  pastels  and 
sandals  in  gold,  silver  and  brilliant 
tones. 

Burnt  Tan:  a  spirited  golden  tan. 
A  warm  burnished  shade  to  harmo¬ 
nize  smartly  with  costumes  in  ani¬ 
mated  yellowish  greens,  particularly 
lime,  chartreuse  and  Persian  moss 
types,  golden  and  lively  brown  tones 
such  as  snuff  and  spicy  versions, 
greenish  blues,  aqua  or  peacock 
gamme,  navy,  black,  and  black  with 
brilliant  sports  colors.  For  shoes  in 
golden  Havana,  patio  ton.  marine 
blue,  Parisian  blue,  India  brown  or 
black.  Smart  with  sport  shoes  in  all 
white  or  combined  w’ith  golden  tan 
shades. 

Golden  Daivn:  an  animated  sun¬ 
tan.  Warm  sunny  cast  in  tropical 
tone  stressed  for  cruise  and  summer 
wear  with  pastels,  vibrant  hues  and 
white.  Blends  with  Tuscan  straw  or 
burnt  wheat.  Keys  with  lively  blues, 
greenish  duck  and  aqua  tones,  cop¬ 
pery  hues,  light  golden  hrowns  and 
tans  and  a  wide  range  of  greens  and 
black.  For  shoes  in  all  white  or  those 
combined  with  russet  or  blue  leath¬ 
ers.  Goes  with  Parisian  blue,  marine 
blue,  golden  Havana,  patio  tan  and 
black.  Smart  with  evening  shades. 


Apres-Midi:  a  gleaming  rosy 
l)eige.  A  rosy  tone  to  complement 
the  new  red  and  rose  shades  of  blu¬ 
ish  or  mauvish  cast,  violet  or  purple 
gapime,  medium  blues  including  sap¬ 
phire  and  purplish  shades,  terra  cotta 
or  rust,  hluish  greens,  reddish 
browns  and  rosy  beiges,  the  new 
light  teal  or  aqua  range  and  black. 
Also  with  brilliant  sports  “Sun  and 
Sea”  colors.  Correct  with  shoes  in 
burgundy,  claret,  Parisian  blue,  ma¬ 
rine  blue,  brown  mahogany,  burnt 
earth  and  black. 

Titian  Gloxv:  a  radiant  sunburnt 
shade.  A  dashing  new  version  of  the 
coppery  sun  tone  for  costumes  in 
blues,  light  teal,  aqua  and  navy,  spicy 
browns  and  warm  tans,  greens  espec¬ 
ially  the  sprightly  chartreuse  and 
Persian  lime  types,  rust  or  copjxjry 
hues  such  as  burnt  cinnamon,  also 
black.  Flattering  with  pastels,  brilli¬ 
ant  hues  and  white  for  six)rts  and 
evening  wear.  For  shoes  in  burnt 
earth,  Sienna  rust,  Parisian  blue, 
marine  blue  and  black.  Also  for 
sports  shoes  in  white  or  trimmed 
with  russet  or  blue  and  with  pastel 
tones.  Good  with  evening  sandals. 

Pagan  :  an  exciting  terra  cotta  hue. 
A.  new  theme  in  the  gleaming  burnt 
gamme.  Complements  harmonizing 
terra  cotta  and  rust  tones  in  cos¬ 
tumes,  yellowing  greens,  vibrant 
emeralds,  chartruese  and  mossy 
tyi^es,  intense  greenish  blues  of  tur¬ 
quoise  or  peacock  variety,  Persian 
or  lacquer  reds,  reddish  hrowns, 
navy,  black  and  exotic  hues  in  the 
groups  of  “Tropic  Nights”  and  “Sun 
and  Sea”  colors.  For  shoes  a  lively 
accent  for  burnt  earth  alone  or  com¬ 
bined  with  white,  also  with  brown 
mahogany,  Parisian  blue,  marine 
blue  or  black. 

Fiber  Identification 

Those  who  wish  information  on 
Trade  Practice  rules  governing  iden¬ 
tification  on  material  content  that 
are  in  effect  and  those  proposed  may 
get  full  details  by  applying  to  the 
Merchandising  Division  of  the 
NRDGA.  Data  may  also  be  obtained 
from  this  Division  on  the  Trade 
Agreement  with  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

Synthetic  Yarns 

It  is  reported  that  the  new  syn¬ 
thetic  yarns  are  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  they  will  be  put  into  pro¬ 
duction  for  two  years  or  more. 
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Close-Ups 


JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Gable's  at 
College 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago 
retail  circles  viewed  with  un¬ 
usual  interest  the  announce¬ 


ment  of  the  William  F.  Gable  Co.,  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  that 
it  planned  to  give  unqualified  supjxjrt  to  consumer 
interest  in  merchandise  information  by  an  ambitious 
program  within  its  store. 

The  story  of  how  Gable’s  insisted  on  obtaining  all 
essential  information  regarding  its  merchandise  from 
its  resources  either  on  invoices  or  labels,  and  how  it 
proceeded  to  pass  such  information  to  the  shopping 
public  in  central  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  created  na¬ 
tion-wide  interest.  Newspajier  accounts  in  New  York 
dailies  brought  more  than  5,000  requests  for  details  on 
the  program  from  consumer  groups,  stores,  and  schools 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  Gable’s  made  history 
because  it  was  the  first  of  the  medium  sized  department 
stores,  and  the  first  department  store  outside  of  the  big 
cities,  to  launch  such  an  effort. 

Into  the  N.R.D.G.A.  offices  the  other  day  came 
Samuel  A.  Hamilton,  right  bower  to  George  F.  Gable, 
president  of  the  William  F.  Gable  Co.  A  septuagena¬ 
rian,  Mr.  Hamilton  began  carving  himself  a  career  in 
retailing  just  a  few  years  back  after  retirement  from  50 
years  of  active  service  with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 
.As  always,  bright  with  energy  and  teeming  with  ideas, 
Mr.  Hamilton  announced  that  Gable’s  has  now  taken 
another  step  forward  in  its  consumer  program.  As  he 
put  it.  “Gable’s  is  going  to  college”. 

The  “Consumer  Wants  to  Know”  program  at  the 
Altoona  store  in  the  course  of  a  year  has  made  itself 
felt  in  homes  throughout  the  Gable  125  mile  trading 
area.  Not  the  least  impressed  was  a  woman  instructor 
in  the  home  economics  division  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  It  occurred  to  her  that  the  abundance  of  mer¬ 
chandise  facts  collected  by  the  Gable  store  was  just  the 
type  of  information  which  would  be  most  practical  for 
presentation  to  students  endeavoring  to  learn  what  and 
how  to  buy.  Enlisting  other  members  of  the  school, 
she  descended  on  the  store  with  the  request  that  Gable’s 
take  over  the  job  of  teaching  “better  buymanship”  in 
home  economics  and  business  administration  sections 
of  the  college. 

To  make  the  account  short,  the  Altoona  institution 
is  now  conducting  such  courses  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  Juaniata  College  and  Altoona  High  School,  for 
the  State  College  students  themselves  found  the  course 
so  practical  and  interesting  that  once  it  was  started 
other  institutions  were  impelled  to  rush  in  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  same  opportunity.  Nearly  10,000  future 
consumers  are  now  being  instructed  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
with  the  assistance  of  buyers  and  department  heads  on 
how  to  budget,  how  to  use  electrical  appliances  most 
economically,  how  to  wear  and  care  for  fabrics,  and 
what  to  look  for  in  buying  a  dining  room  suite.  The 
Lock  Haven  Teachers  College,  and  four  Catholic  high 
schools  have  also  requested  the  course. 

The  general  aim  of  the  course  is  to  train  customers 


on  what  to  look  for  in  the  goods  they  wish  to  purchase. 
Actual  merchandise  is  sent  to  the  schools;  and  groups 
of  students  also  examine  merchandise  in  the  store. 

Possibly  it’s  the  first  time  that  a  department  store 
has  gone  into  the  organized  business  of  teaching  future 
customers  in  the  schools  and  colleges  in  its  trading 
area.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  discovered  that  dinner  con¬ 
versations  in  Altoona  homes  are  now  studded  with 
criticisms  and  suggestions  from  the  youngsters  in  the 
family  as  to  buying  practices  of  their  elders,  with  the 
result  that  the  influence  of  the  Gable  pedagogy  is  reach¬ 
ing  many  more  thousands.  The  attendant  publicity 
alone  has  gootlwill  value  of  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
Mr.  Hamilton  tells  us. 

♦  ★  * 

Label  The  A'endor  Relations  Committee 

„  •U’l*  »^ade  a  frank  statement  of  the  re- 

Responsiblllty  tailers’  present  position  on  labelling 
in  discussions  held  with  representatives  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  industry  in  the  N.R.D.G.A.  offices  recently. 

Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  told 
memljers  of  the  Apparel  Industries  Inter-Trade  Bu¬ 
reau.  that  stores  were  not  willing  to  l)e  placed  in  a 
middle  position  between  the  fire  of  consumers  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
manufacturers  to  laljel.  He  jx)inted  out  that  a  new  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  swinging 
into  action  to  check  thousands  of  retail  ads  daily  from 
all  over  the  country  to  see  whether  stores  are  comply¬ 
ing  with  F.  T.  C.  rules  and  rulings.  Further  evidence 
of  a  stiffer  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  F.  T.  C.  is  evi¬ 
denced,  Mr.  Wolf  said,  by  the  proposed  wool  rules 
which  hold  each  individual  in  the  process  of  production 
and  distribution  separately  responsible  for  passing  on 
information. 

If  retailers  are  to  be  subjected  to  increasing  pressure 
from  Government  and  consumers  to  pass  on  informa¬ 
tion,  they  intend  to  take  an  even  more  positive  position 
in  favor  of  lal)elling  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Mr. 
W’olf  urged  the  manufacturer  representatives  either  to 
support  labelling  or  fight  it,  but  not  to  place  the  retailer 
in  an  untenable  position  by  simply  refusing  or  ignoring 
appeals  to  label.  If  Government  pressure  increases,  he 
said,  retailers  will  have  to  support  statutory  law  requir¬ 
ing  labelling  by  the  manufacturer  if  the  latter  refuses 
to  comply  voluntarily. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Wolf  indicated  that  should 
manufacturers  be  successful  in  upsetting  fair  trade  rules 
requiring  labelling,  they  would  win  only  a  Pyrrhic  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Government  under  consumer  pressure 
would  in  that  case  likely  turn  to  the  enactment  of  for¬ 
mal  labelling  laws.  He  urged  that  the  ready-to-wear 
producers  cooperate  in  labelling  so  that  the  process  may 
be  kept  flexible  and  the  content  of  the  label  simple. 
Retailers,  the  manufacturer  representatives  were  told, 
do  not  favor  labels  clogged  with  technical  information 
which  can  serve  only  to  confuse  the  customer  and 
hamper  buying. 
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More  Developments  Pointing  Toward 
“The  Store  of  the  Future” 


Do  you  run  your  store  on 

/  /inJsi^ht 
/())!’ sight 
cn*  /j/sl^ht 


#  However  good  your  policy. 
The  Advertising  Almanac  can 
help  you  get  a  darn  sight  more 
hindsight,  foresight, and  insight! 

#  It  spreads  before  you  a  rich 
array  of  the  best  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  merchandising  done  by 
2500  stores  during  the  month 
you're  planning.  You  get  tre¬ 
mendous  hindsight  into  what 
has  been  done. 

#  It  gives  you  planning  charts, 
factual,  inspirational  articles 
and  thousands  of  ideas.  You 
get  keen  foresight  into  what  can 
be  done  to  jack  up  each  month's 
figures. 

#  It  keeps  you  abreast  of  retail 
trends  and  developments 
— gives  you  real  insight  into 
them.  For  example,  the  January 
and  February  issues  feature  the 
what,  why,  and  how  of  "Public 
Relations  for  Retailing." 

The  Advertising  Almanac  is  a 
monthly  sales  promotion,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising 
planning  guide.  Its  sister  pub¬ 
lication,  "What’s  Happening 
in  the  Stores  Today,”  is  a 
weekly  review  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  Together  they  give  you 
a  Complete  Retail  Promotion 
Service-  timely,  sound,  idea-ful. 


Aii\  I  t  .-Mrit  jn.K'  Sfr\ 

I(..v'.pv'rarid 

J  'hn  NUiuli,  I’lihlishcr 
'20  i  .tsi  4>ih  Stret’t 
Ni  \\  \  ork  C  it\ 


IN  the  last  issue  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin,  we  commented  upon  the 
growing  realization  of  need  for 
and  resultant  suggestions  for  change 
in  store  organization  set-ups.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month  there  have  been 
further  significant  developments.  At 
least  two  of  these  developments 
demand  the  attention  of  retailers 
generally. 

Experiment  at  Filene'a 

On  November  25th,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Co.,  Boston,  announced  “an 
experiment  in  group  managership” 
on  its  sixth  floor.  Now  known  as 
“Group  Manager,”  the  former  divi¬ 
sional  merchandise  manager  on  this 
floor  has  been  made  additionally 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  service.  In  the  ex¬ 
periment,  the  Group  Manager  is 
responsible  to  the  management  for 
profits,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
Operating  Committee  for  policies 
and  practises  in  every  phase  of 
operation  throughout  those  “pyra¬ 
mids”  under  his  jurisdiction. 

The  organization  chart  used  by 
Filene’s  to  inform  its  staff  of  the 
experiment  is  reproduced  here.  As 
can  be  noted  on  the  chart,  the  Group 
Manager  is  in  charge  of  both  service 
and  merchandise.  He  reports  on  his 
day-to-day  operation  to  the  four 


members  of  the  Operating  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  are  the  Publicity  Mana¬ 
ger,  the  Merchandise  Manager,  the 
Store  Manager  and  the  Controller. 
While  these  four  men  are  still  held 
responsible  for  their  four  functions 
by  top  management  they  no  longer 
execute  their  responsibility  through 
separate  line  executives  but  instead 
all  four  operate  through  the  one 
person,  the  Group  Manager.  Thus 
the  “pyramid”  type  of  organization 
is  created.  For  example,  the  Store 
Superintendent,  who  is  under  the 
Store  Manager,  no  longer  has  direct 
authority  over  salespeople  and  sec¬ 
tion  supervisors  on  the  sixth  floor 
even  though  he  is  required  to  exer¬ 
cise  as  much  control  as  before, 
working  with  the  Group  Manager. 

Further  study  of  the  organization 
chart  reveals  further  experimenta¬ 
tion  within  the  departments  con¬ 
cerned.  In  one  group.  Women’s 
Better  Dresses  and  the  French  Shop 
(605  and  650),  the  buyer  has  lieen 
made  a  department  manager  and  is 
responsible  for  both  merchandise 
and  service.  Her  two  assistants,  in 
turn,  have  the  same  double  respon¬ 
sibility,  one  in  each  department.  In 
other  words,  each  assistant  acts  as 
both  assistant  buyer  and  section 
supervisor  with  sales  and  stock 
people  reporting  to  her.  This  carries 


Chart  of  experimental  department  organization  plan  set  np  at  Filene’s. 
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the  pyramid  plan  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion. 

In  the  Cruise  Shop,  use  of  a 
department  manager  is  also  made. 
Here,  however,  she  has  no  direct 
merchandise  responsibility  because 
the  merchandise  carried  is  merchan¬ 
dise  assembled  from  and  duplicated 
in  other  departments.  Service  super¬ 
vision  is  therefore  the  major  duty, 
merchandising  a  minor  and  special¬ 
ized  function. 

By  way  of  testing  another  theory, 
two  other  groups  are  set  up  diflfer- 
ently.  In  Lower  Priced,  Inexpen¬ 
sive  Dresses,  House  Dresses, 
Aprons  and  Uniforms  (610,  612 
and  325),  and  in  Moderate  Priced 
and  Extra  Sized  Dresses  (604  and 
613),  the  merchandising  and  service 
duties  are  separated.  In  these  de¬ 
partments  the  Group  Manager  has 
buyers  who  buy  and  service  super¬ 
visors  who  direct  customer  service 
and  salespeople. 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  in  his  article 
on  store  organization,  published  in 
the  October  issue  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin,  challenged  present  day  set-up 
by  voicing  the  need  for  operations 
that  are  more  direct  and  an  entire 
organization  devoting  itself  to  more 
effective  selling.  Filene’s  meets  this 
challenge  through  its  experiment. 
Top  management  of  the  store  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  bring  about  savings  in 
selling  cost,  savings  in  merchandise 
payroll  cost  and  savings  in  publicity 
cost,  with  no  decrease  in  planned 
sales.  Their  sixth  floor  seemed  to 
offer  an  admirable  laboratory  for 
putting  to  a  practical  test  some  of 
the  ideas  concerning  consolidation 
of  department  responsibility  and 
greater  emphasis  on  selling  activity 
which  have  Ijeen  so  widely  discussed 
during  the  past  few  months. 

Change  at  Blootningdale's 

A  second  development  of  signifi¬ 
cance  has  taken  place  at  Blooming- 
dale's,  Xew  York.  Feeling  that  the 
title  of  buyer  did  not  adequately 
describe  the  task,  Bloomingdale 
•announced  recently  that  these  execu¬ 
tives  would  henceforth  be  known  as 
department  managers  and  would  be 
given,  as  such,  full  responsibility  for 
department  management.  The  term 
buyer  describes  only  one  function  of 
that  person’s  job,  in  their  opinion. 
Equally,  if  not  more  important,  are 
the  department  managers’  duties  of 
■developing  and  training  salesi^eople. 


THIS  MAY 
UPSET 
YOUR  IDEAS 
ABOUT 
FUR 

STORAGE 


The  hest  fur  storage  is  not  the  most  expensive  kind! 

In  fact,  scientifically  correct,  air-conditioned  vaults,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Plymetl  Quarantine  process,  provide  positive  protec¬ 
tion  from  insects,  light,  dust,  theft,  fire,  plus  humidity  con¬ 
trol.  Clean,  fresh,  filtered  air  at  normal  temperature  obviates 
condensation  and  results  of  excessive,  or  lack  of  moisture  in 
the  air.  Proper  humidity  assures  the  ideal  condition  for 
preservation  of  fur  flexibility,  life  and  lustre. 

Quarantined  pre-treatment  and  air-conditioning  seemed 
best  when  Plymetl  entered  the  field.  Since  then  actual-use 

and  laboratory 
tests  have  proved 
the  process.  In¬ 
stallations  during 
the  last  few  years 
have  been  prepond¬ 
erantly  of  Plymetl 
equipment.  Ply¬ 
metl  leadership 
and  Haskelite  re¬ 
sponsibility  mean, 
for  you,  only  one 
firm  to  deal  with. 

Write  for  this 
booklet ! 


Haskelite  Mfg.  Corporation 

208  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago 

See  our  display.  Space  “G”  at  N.R.D.G.A.  1939  Convention, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Jan.  16th  to  20th. 
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advertising,  displaying  and  present¬ 
ing  merchandise. 

Another  Book  Reference 

Both  the  Filene  and  Blooming- 
dale  changes  are  consistent  with  the 
theories  that  have  been  discussed 
during  recent  months  by  such  men 
as  Lazarus,  Elhart,  Robinson  and 
Brisco.  To  go  back  of  the  thinking 
of  these  men  one  can  find  a  com¬ 
plete  and  logical  exposition  of  the 
idea  in  the  Iwok,  “Next  Steps  For¬ 
ward  In  Retailing”,  by  Filene,  Gab- 
ler  and  Brown,  published  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1937.  To  quote  from  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  book,  “One  of  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  changes 
in  department  store  organization 
that  we  propose  is  to  have  sellers, 
not  buyers,  as  heads  of  departments. 
These  sellers  will  have  one  or  more 
assistants  to  buy  under  their  orders. 
But  the  man  who  is  res|x)nsible  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  dejiart- 
ment  is  first  of  all  a  seller  and  he 
must  spend  most  of  his  time  on  the 
floor,  supervising  the  selling,  making 
personal  contact  with  his  customers, 
and  learning  about  their  wants. 
Based  on  his  intimate  knowledge  of 


customer  demand,  he  will  see  that 
his  assistants  buy  only  those  goods 
which  customers  want.  In  this  way 
one  of  the  outstanding  weaknesses 
of  the  traditional  dejxirtment  store 
CMi  be  eliminated,  for  no  longer  may 
the  buyer  obtain  unwanted  mer¬ 
chandise  and  then,  if  it  does  not 
sell,  force  it  on  the  store’s  customers 
by  high-pressure  advertising  and 
selling. 

“In  this  new  organization  the 
IKJsition  of  the  buyer  will  lose  in 
imix)rtance.  but  those  buyers  who 
have  the  ability  to  handle  the  selling 
will  become  department  managers. 
The  selling  department  manager  still 
may  go  into  the  markets  as  often  as 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  keep  up 
with  new  developments,  but  the 
actual  buying  w’ill  be  done  princi¬ 
pally  by  his  assistant  under  his 
orders  while  he  is  on  the  floor  find¬ 
ing  out  what  customers  buy  or  why 
they  don’t  buy.” 

With  the  experimentation  of  W’m. 
Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  and  the  changes 
here  and  there  in  other  stores,  “the 
store  of  the  future”  begins  to  take 
form. 

Otho  J.  Hicks 


io  N.R.D.G.A’s 
Promotional  Guide 

N.  R.  0.  G.  A.'s  1939  Promotional 
Guido  (or  PLANNING  and 
MEYER  BOTH'S  1939  Doportment 
Sloro  Sorvice  (or  PROMOTION 
is  a  combination  that  spells  PROFITSI 

Moyer  Both  bocks  up  N.R.D.G.A.’s 
basic  data  with  well-planned  de¬ 
partmental  and  store-wide  promo¬ 
tions...  merchandised  in  the  New 
York  market  .  .  .  released  twice- 
monthly  (or  quick  action  on  new 
items  I 

Truly,  this  service  is  destined  to 
become  the  most  significant  (actor 
EVER  DEVISED  (or  every  "promo- 
lion-(or-profits"  department  store. 


MEYER  BOTH  CO. 

MIclilgee  Ave.  ol  2M  U.,  CMsofe,  M. 
IBB  Mediiow  Avenee,  New  York  CHy 


Social  Secnirity  Bulletin  No.  45 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress 


This  is  a  resume  of  recent 
Treasury  Department  Decisions 
relative  to  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  and  having  application 
in  retailing.  Prior  rulings  have  been 
covered  in  preceding  bulletins. 

Sole  Stockholder  Regarded  As  an 
Employee — S.S.T.  338 

This  decision  related  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  w’hether  the  president  of  a 
corporation  who  is  also  the  sole 
stockholder  (except  for  directors’ 
qualifying  shares)  is  an  employee 
of  the  corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  the  taxing  provisions  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act.  In  the  instant 
case  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
president  fixed  the  amount  of  his 
salary,  his  hours  of  duties  and  pre¬ 
scribed  his  own  duties. 

It  was  held  that  since  the  corpo¬ 
ration  is  regarded  as  a  separate 
legal  entity  and  the  president  was 
performing  services  for  it.  he  is  an 
employee  regardless  of  the  existence 
of  the  other  circumstances. 


Circumstances  Under  Which  Sal¬ 
ary  Once  Credited  to  an 
Individual  and  Later  Relin¬ 
quished  by  Him  Is  Taxable 
as  “Wages” — S.S.T.  340 
During  one  calendar  year  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  a  corporation  voted  a  cer¬ 
tain  annual  salary  to  an  officer.  At 
the  end  of  each  month  thereafter 
the  monthly  equivalent  of  the  an¬ 
nual  salary  was  credited  to  the  offi¬ 
cer’s  account  but  the  amount  was 
not  paid.  Early  in  the  following 
calendar  year  it  was  discovered  that 
the  payment  of  the  amount  credited 
to  this  officer’s  account  would  im¬ 
pair  the  corporation’s  capital.  The 
officer  then  voluntarily  relinquished 
his  rights  to  the  salary  credited  to 
him  in  the  preceding  year. 

It  was  held  that  the  salary  which 
had  been  credited  to  this  officer’s 
account  constituted  “wages  payable’' 
under  Title  IX  of  the  Act.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  decision  which  cited 
Regulations  90  (Art:  201  and  209) 
the  .salary  credited  to  the  officer 
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Build  for  today  and  tomorrow”  is  a  policy  followed 
since  1892  by  Stix,  Baer  SC  Fuller  of  St.  Louis.  True  to 
this  policy,  they  installed  their  first  clerk-wrap  Nationals 
in  1913  —  and  have  been  adding  new  Nationals  steadily 
ever  since.  Today,  they  have  249  up-to-date  clerk-wrap 
Nationals  in  use. 

The  combination  of  an  efficient,  well-trained  sales  organi¬ 
zation  and  up-to-the-minute  Nationals  has  helped  build 
their  reputation  and  good-will  by  making  possible  faster, 
more  accurate  and  more  pleasing  service. 

Successful  stores  everywhere  continue  to  add  Nationals 
to  Nationals  year  after  year.  Our  representative  can  show 
you  why  .  .  .  and  how  a  similar  program  can  give  y 
increased  efficiency  at  lower  cost.  Make  a  date  to  se 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Cdjii  Regiiters  -»■•  Accounting  Machine  Desks 
Type  writing- Book  keeping  Machines 
Posting  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines 


NCR 


Check-V/riting  and  Signing  Machines 
Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines 
Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


Auto-Copy 

Journal 

Sheets 

You  can  now  make  copies 
without  the  use  of  carhon 
by  using  Auto-Copy  Coated 
Paper. 

One  user  says: 

“Our  Bookkeeping  Machine 
operators,  in  using  Auto-Copy 
Journal  Sheets  save  time  in 
handling  (without  carbons) 
and  have  speeded  up  their 
routine  proportionately.” 

Get  the  latest  improvements ! ! 

Auto-Copy  Journal  Sheets 

really  are 

Cleaner 

Quicker 

Better 

Sample  orders  of  500  sheets 
or  over  will  be  supplied 
promptly  for  your  trial  at  our 
regular  prices  based  on  your 
ultimate  requirements.  Please 
state  size  of  sheet  required. 

Some  Department  Stores  use 
sheets  8^"  x  23",  others  9^4" 
X  26",  etc. 

Upon  request,  we  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  names  of  some  of 
the  leading  Department  Stores 
using 

Auto-Copy  Journal  Sheets 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

STYLOGRAPH 

CORPORATION 

39  North  Water  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Make  also  Stylograph  Coated  Chart 
Paper,  the  most  accurate  method  of 
I  recording  yet  devised  and  Auto- 
t  Copy  for  copies  of  letters,  invoices, 
purchase  orders,  etc.  Also  Dupli- 
I  cate  Statement  Sheets. 


constituted  an  obligation  of  the 
corporation,  the  amount  having  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  directors.  The 
officer  performed  services  in  em¬ 
ployment.  The  obligation  to  pay  is 
evidenced  by  the  credits  to  the  offi¬ 
cer’s  account.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  amount  credited  was 
not  paid  and  was  voluntarily  relin¬ 
quished  during  the  next  year,  it 
constitutes  “wages  payable”  and  is 
taxable  under  Title  IX  of  the  Act. 

(The  decision  makes  no  reference 


lected  in  this  country  are  indirect  or 
hidden,  and  are  paid  by  consumers 
in  the  prices  of  goods.  Thus,  in  a 
loaf  of  bread,  there  may  be  as  many 
as  53  concealed  taxes.  In  the  price 
of  gasoline,  there  may  be  as  many 
as  116  different  taxes.” 

Quoting  from  a  study  made  by 
the  Family  Economics  Bureau  of  the 
Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Williams  mentioned  the 
ratio  of  taxes  to  retail  prices  of  nine 
staple  products  or  needful  articles: 


“Gasoline 

30.0% 

Shoes 

9.7% 

Cotton  Ready-to-wear 

10.9% 

Woolen  Goods 

11.6% 

Flour 

5.7% 

Bread 

7.0% 

Beef 

8.2% 

Pork 

8.2% 

Sugar 

18.6%” 

Speaking  of  real  estate 

taxes  the 

same  study  states  that  “out  of  the 
rental  paid  by  tenants,  3j4  months 
of  the  rent  money  each  year  goes 
for  taxes  from  those  who  occupy 
houses,  and  7  weeks  rental  is  taken 
l)er  year  by  taxes  from  apartment 
dwellers.” 

Mr.  Williams,  indicating  that  the 
total  tax  burden  is  about  equivalent 
to  20%  of  the  national  income  and 
accepting  the  figure  63%  as  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  taxes  that  is  hidden, 
then  declares  that  purchasing  power 
is  reduced  12%  and  on  the  average 
every  inhabitant  of  the  country  must 
pay  $60  annually  as  the  concealed 
tax  element  in  the  things  he  pur¬ 
chases. 

As  the  tax  burden  grows  it  starts 
a  vicious  circle.  The  writer  once 
heard  a  student  of  history  remark 
in  a  public  address  that  w'orld  re¬ 
cords  of  the  past  indicated  that  when 


to  Title  VIII  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  first  $3000  of  the  amount 
in  question  would  also  be  taxable 
as  “wages  paid  or  constructively 
paid”). 

In  an  earlier  decision,  S.S.T.  223, 
it  was  held  that  salary  paid  to  the 
president  of  a  corporation  by  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
later  voluntarily  returned  due  to  the 
resolution  of  the  board  having  been 
rescinded,  was  taxable  under  Titles 
VIII  and  IX  of  the  Act. 


a  nation’s  tax  bill  mounted  to  some¬ 
where  around  20%  of  the  annual 
income,  a  change  in  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  followed.  The  vicious  circle  is 
now  operating  here  in  the  following 
manner,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Williams: 

“Taxes  have  now  reached  the 
the  point  where  they  undoubtedly 
tend  to  discourage  and  prevent 
the  extension  of  industry,  and  so 
are  now  contributing  to  further 
unemployment  and  greater  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  state  which  will, 
in  turn,  require  greater  taxation.” 

Abuse  of  Taxing  Function 

Next  pointing  his  guns  at  taxa¬ 
tion  “as  a  means  of  grabbing  a  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  for  some  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  expense  of  other  busi¬ 
nesses  and  the  consuming  public”, 
the  president  of  the  S.  S.  Kresge 
Company  employs  sound  argument 
as  his  ammunition,  blasting  away  at 
the  proposed  Patman  anti-chain 
store  tax  and  similar  taxes  in  effect 
in  22  states:  “None  of  these  state 
levies  produce  any  considerable 
revenue.  In  the  State  of  Colorado 
the  total  revenue  from  this  tax  has 
averaged  less  than  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  State’s  gross  income  over  a 
period  of  four  years”. 

Mr.  Williams  used  appropriately 
a  few  paragraphs  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  1932  report  on 
chain  stores  as  part  of  his  argument 
against  the  tax  on  multi-unit  retail¬ 
ing.  The  quoted  paragraphs  are: 

“To  tax  out  of  existence  the 
advantages  of  chain  stores  over 
competitors,  is  to  tax  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  the  advantages  which  the 
consuming  public  have  found  in 
patronizing  them,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  addition  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
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Burrougiis 
Labor  Computing 
and  Accounting 
Machine 


Burroughs 

covers  the  entire  range  of 

WAGE  AND  HOUR 

RECORDS  and  STATISTICS 

along  with  all  payroll  records 
and  labor  distribution 


Low-Cost 

Payroll  Accounting 
Machine  2 


Burroughs  machines  provide  these  five 
important  records,  including  wage  and 
hour  statistics,  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
required  by  ordinary  methods: 


Burroughs 

Electric 

Adding 

Cokuhitor 


1.  Individual  Employee’s  Hour  and  Earnings  Record. 

2.  Individual  Employee’s  Pay  Statement  or  Receipt. 

3.  Individual  Employee’s  Pay  Check  or  Envelope. 

4.  Deportmental  or  Group  Payroll  Summory  Sheet. 

5.  Departmental  or  Group  Payroll  Check  Register. 


If  desired,  all  five  can  be  prepared  on  a 
single  machine  in  one  operation^  under 
any  one  of  several  plans. 

To  determine  the  particular  machine  and 
plan  that  will  fit  your  requirements  at  the 
lowest  cost,  call  the  local  Burroughs  repre¬ 
sentative.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  to — 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

6542  Second  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michij^an 


^  Burroughs 
Payroll  Accounting 
Mochine 


At  the  left  are  illustrated  five  different  types  of  Burroughs 
machines  for  payroll  and  labor  accountin]^.  These  machines 
are  offered  in  many  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  any  business,  large  or  small. 
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ing  for  that  section  of  the  public. 
That  portion  of  the  public  which 
is  able  to  pay  cash  and  is  willing 
to  forego  delivery  service  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  advantage  of  lower 
prices  will  be  deprived  of  that 
privilege,  generally  speaking,  al¬ 
though  there  are  exceptions  both 
ways. 

“It  will  also  tend  toward  an 
arbitrary  frustration  of  whatever 
saving  in  cost  of  production  and 
distribution  results  from  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  functions  of  producer, 
wholesaler  and  retailer. 

“So,  on  the  whole,  the  number 
of  people  adversely  affected  by 
such  a  tax  would  constitute  a  very 
substantial  i^ercentage  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  number  adverse¬ 
ly  affected  by  present  conditions. 
The  graduated  tax  on  chain  stores 
cannot  accomplish  fully  the  social 
ends  aimed  at  by  such  legislation 
without  producing  incidentally 
these  results.” 

The  Political  Purpose 

Referring  to  the  political  aspects 
of  Congressman  Patman’s  proposed 
chain-store  tax,  Mr.  Williams  made 
this  statement : 

“Congressman  Patman  and 
other  legislators  who  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  discriminatory  tax  legislation 
have  undoubtedly  discovered  the 
statistical  fact  that  there  are  from 
ten  to  twelve  times  as  many  own¬ 
ers  and  others  dependent  upon 
them  (porsons,  by  the  way,  who 
are  voters),  as  there  are  in  the 
chain  store  channel  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Under  those  circumstances, 
it  may  seem  that  sponsoring  the 
special  selfish  interest  of  a  group 
is  a  political  push-over.  Be¬ 
fore  Congressman  Patman  gets 
through,  however,  he  may  hear 
from  another  group  having  even 
more  voters  than  the  entire  re¬ 
tailer  group.” 

This  group  obviously  is  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  vote 
on  the  chain  store  tax  held  in  Color¬ 
ado  on  November  8th  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  tax  advocates. 

The  tax  problem  is,  however,  only 
one  phase  of  the  more  complex 
present  economic  system.  Business 
in  general  “is  on  its  knees  in  a  vig¬ 
orous  struggle  to  maintain  its  exist¬ 
ence,  to  provide  employment  and 
serve  its  social  as  well  as  economic 
purposes”. 


Admittedly  there  may  be  things 
wrong  with  our  present  economic 
system.  But  the  situation  cannot  be 
hopjeless  when  one  considers  that 
even  in  these  days  of  business  de¬ 
pression  the  great  majority  of  our 
pjeople  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  not 
equalled  anywhere  else.  The  situa¬ 
tion  suggests  that  business  appeals 
to  the  self  interest  of  the  pieopde. 

“Certainly”,  said  Mr.  Williams, 
“most  of  our  p>eople  app)reciate  what 
they  have,  and  are  willing  to  fight, 
if  need  be,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  system  which  has  made  their 
advantages  possible.  It  is  w’ith  these 
people  that  our  business  men  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  retailers  in  particular,  are 
ready  and  w’illing  to  ally  themselves 
to  contribute  every  possible  energy 
to  overcome  the  present  depression 
and  to  prepare  to  make  further 
gains  in  our  economic  life  for  every¬ 
body.  One  of  the  necessary  steps 
to  this  end  is  the  improvement  of 
our  taxing  system.  It  requires 
simplification  and  standardizing. 

“Certainly,  steps  should  be  taken 
as  promptly  as  possible  to  coordinate 
the  various  taxing  authorities  from 
the  Federal  government,  down  to 
the  smallest  hamlet  or  school  district 
to  prevent  the  present  overlap,  con¬ 
flict,  competition  and  confusion  that 
exists.  Such  coordination  is  long 
overdue.  Every  intelligent  p^erson 
familiar  with  our  taxing  system  rec¬ 
ognizes  this  fact.  The  main  diffi¬ 
culty  seems  to  be  to  get  enough  leg¬ 
islators  to  institute  the  changes  nec¬ 
essary  in  this  direction.” 

In  voicing  his  approval  of  the 
suggestion  repeatedly  made  by  vari¬ 
ous  students  of  taxation  that  a  com¬ 
mission  of  tax  experts  make  a  thor- 


supply  standard  project  of 
the  Store  Management  Group, 
aimed  at  reducing  and  simplifying 
the  number  of  sizes  in  wrapping 
and  packing  supplies  in  order  to 
save  stores  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  unnecessary  costs  each 
year,  has  been  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  NRDGA  membership. 

Replies  received  to  the  question¬ 
naire  seeking  detailed  information 
on  five  typ>es  of  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing  supplies  represent  3400  stores  in 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  membership.  The 
material  received  will  afford  an  ela¬ 
borate  statistical  background  on 


ough  study  of  the  multi -phase  prob¬ 
lem,  Mr.  Williams  projects  the  work 
of  this  commission  as  follows: 

“Such  a  commission,  with  full 
authority  to  cut  a  straight  route 
through  the  present  brambles  of 
taxation,  might  be  expected  to 
recommend  a  system  of  taxation 
requiring  less  exi>ense  in  the 
preparation  of  reports,  in  the 
computing  of  taxes  and  less  need 
for  litigation  over  doubtful  points 
and  lower  cost  of  collection.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  should  l)e  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  taxation.  The  public  in¬ 
terest  as  well  as  business  would 
be  greatly  served  by  the  complete 
elimination  of  a  multitude  of  min¬ 
or  business  taxes  and  fees,  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  yield  but  little 
revenue,  but  which  add  to  the 
burdens  of  business  life. 

“Such  a  commission  would,  I 
believe,  indicate  the  need  for,  and 
the  method  of  which  our  present 
income  tax  could  be  made  more 
productive  by  broadening  its  base 
so  as  to  include  many  more  of 
our  citizens  as  income  taxpayers. 

“A  clear  analysis  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  such  taxes  as  on  un¬ 
distributed  profits,  on  excess 
profits,  and  on  the  entire  theory 
now  in  practice  of  graduated 
taxes  on  corporations  would,  I 
believe,  lead  to  their  elimination. 

“It  would  be  a  reasonable  hope 
that  such  a  commission  might 
agree  with  the  leading  tax  au¬ 
thorities  of  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  taxes  should  be  levied 
for  revenue  solely,  and  should 
never  be  used  as  a  means  of  ser¬ 
ving  other  purposes.” 


which  to  recommend  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  standard  specifications  for 
these  supplies  and  the  •  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  sizes. 

The  Division  of  Simplified  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  now  tabulating  the  mate¬ 
rial  submitted  in  the  questionnaires, 
so  that  it  can  form  the  basis  of 
study  by  working  committees  com¬ 
posed  of  both  supply  manufacturers 
and  retailers.  Elmer  French,  gen¬ 
eral  chairman,  says  that  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  on  the  work  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  conclave 
in  New  York,  week  of  January  16th. 


Supply  Standards  Study 
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\n  the  Entire  United  States . , . 


ilBERTY  MUTUAL’S  Safety  Engineers  are  Specialists  in 
Department  Store  Accident  Problems 

:SoME  years  ago  Liberty  Mutual  was  organized  by  a  group  of  insurance  buyers. 
Their  Aim:  To  earn  lower  insurance  rates  through  the  elimination  of  accident 
hazards.  Their  Methods.:  To  apply  the  highest  type  of  Safety  Engineering  to  the 
solution  of  each  individual  policyholder’s  problem.  The  Result:  Today  Liberty 
Mutual  is  the  largest  writer  of  Compensation  Insurance  in  America  and  in  the 
department  store  field.  For  example,  it  insures  47%  of  the  1 1 5  largest  stores. 

Early  in  its  eflForts  to  wipe  out  the  cause  of  accidents  in  stores.  Liberty  Mu¬ 
tual  found  the  only  solution  was  a  specific  treatment  of  each  individual  store’s 
problems.  No  two  were  alike.  Thus  before  making  safety  recommendations,  we 
survey  all  hazard  sources;  study  thoroughly  the  potential  risks  of  elevators, 
escalators,  congestion  points,  displays,  demonstrations.  Then  we  work  with  you 
to  control  accidents  both  among  your  employees  and  customers. 

In  your  store.  Liberty  Mutual’s  Specialized  Service  can  mean  fewer  accidents, 
substantial  insurance  savings,  and  the  preservation  of  customer  goodwill.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  claims  arc  promptly  investigated  and  fairly  settled. 
MVite  today  on  your  business  letterhead  for  facts  as  to  exactly  where  and  how 
you  may  save  under  this  proved  plan. 

*From  data  provided  by  N.R.D.G.A.  Bulletin. 


LIBERTY  W)  MUTUAL 

INSURANCr^'^COMPANY 

(IJflic:  1"S  MtrkcIt'V  Street.  Hcjston.M.iss 
Offjcts  m  I'riuiipal  jrt,m  to./  /  t'/  t 


5PECIAII2ED 
SERVICE 

5  Profits  for 
Department  Stores 

««dyyouraccidcn7cx'iri“**’ 

history.  thlnT 
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"’isundersfanLgJ!*"^ 

Store  accident  probi  ‘^®P®"toent 
your  disposal  in^  are  at 
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Ready-to-Wear  Group 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

will  be  dealt  with  at  the  session; 
the  August  fur  sale.  Over  a  nutuljer 
of  years,  merchandisers  of  ready-to- 
wear  have  talked  about  the  August 
selling,  which  by  now  has  become 
an  institution  in  most  stores.  In¬ 
dividual  buyers  and  merchandisers 
have  held  forth  on  this  subject  from 
time  to  time,  offering  opinions  Ixjth 
pro  and  con  and  supporting  them 
l)y  sound  arguments.  But  no  one  has 
yet  had  the  facts  at  his  fingertips 
for  a  real  analysis  of  the  situation. 

So,  as  one  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group’s  first  contributions,  we  are 
preparing  to  place  the  FACTS  l)e- 
fore  the  Convention  session  as  a 
basis  for  discussion.  The  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  of  the  NRDGA  has 
sent  questionnaires  to  a  cross-section 
of  retailing,  and  these  will  provide 
the  figures  that  will  be  needed  as 
our  starting  ixtint.  From  there  on, 
the  discussion  at  the  meeting  will 
bring  out,  we  sincerely  hope,  the 
many  elements  that  figures  alone 
cannot  show.  W'e  plan  to  have  two 
outstanding  men  to  lead  the  discus¬ 
sion — one  man  who  believes  in  the 
.•\ugust  sale,  and  one  who  does  not 
— so  that  both  sides  of  the  case  will 
l)e  heard. 

Suggestions  Are  Invited 

As  to  the  work  the  Group  should 
undertake,  we  have  already  received 
a  long  list  of  suggestions  from  re¬ 
tailers,  manufacturers,  buying 
offices,  and  other  interested  parties. 
Further  suggestions  are  welcome, 
and  I  want  to  extend  a  cordial  in¬ 
vitation  to  all  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  write  to  the  headquarters 
office,  or  better  still,  to  come  to  the 
Convention,  and  let  us  know  what 
work  they  consider  would  be  most 
helpful  to  them. 

Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  do  your  bit  in  making  this 
infant  Group  of  the  Association  the 
husky  youngster  it  deserves  to  lx;! 


"COR  three  generations  we  have  specialized  in  the 
creation  of  misses  coats  and  suits.  And  the  knowledge 
and  skill  that  time  alone  can  bring  is  augmented  by  our 
steadfast  policy — service. 

Our  concept  of  service  is  to  give  the  best  in  fashion  and 
value,  plus  our  personal  attention  to  the  individual  need 
of  each  customer. 

It  is  from  the  distinctive  character  of  our  merchandise, 
the  ingenuity  of  styling  and  the  skill  of  craftsmanship 
that  this  merchandise  derives  its  enthusiastic  consumer 
acceptance. 

Our  practice  is  and  always  will  be — not  to  make  a  sale 
for  the  sake  of  that  sale  alone,  but  to  serve  our  customers 
judiciously  and  well  so  that  they  will  return  to  us  season 
after  season. 


READY-TO-WEAR  BUYER:  Fiftecir 
years  buying  experience  in  furs,  coats, 
dresses,  sportswear,  millinerv.  Forty  years 
old,  married.  Pennsylvania  resident,  will¬ 
ing  to  go  elsewhere.  Excellent  references 
can  be  checked  in  New'  York.  J-1-38. 


225  WEST  37TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ALTMAIV  prepares 
for  the  Worid^s  Fair 
with  O  aew 
OTIS  ESCALATORS 


Anticipating  the  increased  demands 
upon  transportation  facilities  at  the  time 
of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  B.  Altman 
&  Company  has  installed  six  new  Esca¬ 
lators.  This  equipment  is,  of  course,  the 
most  advanced  type,  providing  up-and- 

down  service  between  the  first  and  fourth  _ 

floors.  Each  flight  has  a  capacity  of  eight  • 

thousand  persons  per  hour. 

These  new  Escalators  are  of  the  four-foot-wide  type, 
with  the  improved  narrow  tread  which  provides  more 
comfort  and  safety.  The  interior  panels  are  faced  with 
a  special  smoky  blue  porcelain,  selected  by  Altman, 
and  the  balustrading  is  of  nickel  silver.  So  now  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  exclusive  stores  on  Fifth  Avenue  is 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  up-and-down  service. 


'•'t- 


'•••*•  ♦.•I*. -.,5 


Close-up  showing  the  new  comb  plate,  tread  and  floor  plate 

Otis  Escalators  are  never  idle.  During  slack  times 
they  attract  customers  to  other  floors  —  expose  them 
to  more  merchandise.  In  peak  periods  they  help  to 
avoid  congestion  —  prevent  lost  sales. 

The  local  office  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  can 
give  you  a  full  description  of  the  advantages  of  Otis 
Escalators.  Telephone  them  today. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 


Where  Enealatorm  more, 
merehandlae  mores 
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Simplified  Use  and  Occupancy  Form  Available 


¥  N  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida, 

Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  there  has  recently 
been  adopted  a  new  business  inter¬ 
ruption  (Use  and  Occupancy)  form 
that  deserves  the  attention  of  retail¬ 
ers.  The  form  may  very  shortly  be 
available  for  use  in  the  Middle  West 
and  later  throughout  the  countr)’. 

The  new  form,  which  is  a  contri¬ 
bution  form  additional  to  other  con¬ 
tribution  forms  now’  in  effect,  con¬ 
tains  only  a  single  item,  with  the 
amount  of  insurance  based  upon  a 
percentage  of  annual  gross  earnings, 
which  are  defined  as  total  net  sales 
less  cost  of  merchandise  sold,  plus 
other  earnings  derived  from  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  business.  The  measure 
of  recovery  under  the  new  form  is 
the  reduction  in  gross  earnings  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  interruption  of 
business  less  any  charges  and  ex¬ 
penses  which  do  not  necessarily 
continue  during  the  period  of  inter¬ 
ruption.  The  former  distinction  be¬ 
tween  “ordinary  payroll”  and  “exe¬ 
cutive  payroll”  has  been  eliminated. 

The  new  form  was  primarily  de¬ 
signed  with  the  objective  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  simplified  form  which  would 


A  fuller  discussion  of  this 
will  take  place  during  one  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Control¬ 
lers'  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  January  Convention 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  This  pre¬ 
liminary  statement  is  pub¬ 
lished  so  that  stores  whose 
U.  &  O.  policies  may  expire 
January  31st  will  have  ample 
time  to  study  the  new  form 
and  apply  for  the  privilege 
of  using  it,  if  they  deem  it 
advisable,  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  their  present  U.  &  O. 
Policies. 


require  a  very  simple  computation 
for  the  amount  of  insurance  re¬ 
quired. 

The  revised  rules  promulgated 
provide  that  the  rate  for  attachment 
of  the  50%  contribution  clause  is 
80%  of  the  building  rate,  and  grad¬ 
uated  rates  apply,  based  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  percentages  of  coinsurance 
ranging  from  50%  to  80%  of  an¬ 
nual  gross  earnings. 


Behind  the  Label 

(Continued  from  page  71) 


she  wants  to  buy  intelligently. 

The  additional  chapters  deal  with 
the  subject  of  the  Fashion  Racket, 
which  too  seems  a  popular  subject 
for  a  book  for  the  consumer.  There 
are  also  chapters  on  sheets,  blankets, 
quilts,  and  pillows ;  fabrics  for 
warmth  and  coolness;  the  end  of 
blind  buying,  leading  into  the  final 
chapter  on  the  personnel,  functions, 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

The  chapter  on  Furs  among  other 
things  attempts  to  dispose  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  very  controversial  in  the  fur 
trade,  that  of  distinguishing  between 
Persian  Lamb  and  similar  furs.  She 
simply  classifies  them  as  Persian 
Lamb  and  Persian  types.  If  this 
were  permitted  under  the  Rules  for 
the  Fur  Trade  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  last  June,  it 
might  simplify  a  very  annoying 
^■'roblem  of  today’s  fur  department. 
Caracul  and  cross  breed  Persian 
Lamb,  which  no  doubt  would  be 
included  in  Miss  Dana’s  “Persian 
type”  classification  must  under  the 


Harvard  Study  on 
Consumer  Buying 

'C' XI STING  methods  of  testing 
■^articles  to  guide  consumers  in 
their  purchases  were  described  as 
unsatisfactory  in  a  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  research  study  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Mabel  Taylor  Gragg  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Neil  H.  Borden, 
Professor  of  Advertising.  The  study 
is  entitled  “Merchandise  Testing  as 
an  Aid  to  Consumer  Buying.” 

The  study  points  out  that  the  limi¬ 
tations  upon  the  evaluation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  ultimate  consumers  are 
many  and  grave.  “It  seems  to 
be  clear,”  according  to  this  study, 
“that  no  jjrogram  of  product  evalua¬ 
tion,  even  in  the  hands  of  well- 
financed,  well-trained,  and  impartial 
individuals  can  reduce  consumer 
buying  to  a  point  of  simplicity  or 
free  it  from  the  chance  of  error.” 

The  author  adds  that  the  setting 
by  laws  of  mandatory  quality  stand¬ 
ards  intended  to  go  beyond  the  point 
of  providing  protection  against  the 
injurious  and  fraudulent  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  doubtful  wisdom.  Even 
in  setting  minimum  quality  stand¬ 
ards,  it  is  necessary,  she  says,  to 
Ijear  in  mind  the  limitations  upon 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  large 
Iwdy  of  consumers. 


F.  T.  C.  Rulings  be  designated  as 
“Caracul”  or  “cross  breed”  Persian 
Lamb,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  not 
“Persian  Type”. 

Retailers  might  also  be  interested 
in  the  theoretical  buyer  who  pur¬ 
chased  a  group  of  $12.75  dresses 
and  marked  some  of  them  $39.50 
and  others  $29.75.  The  answer  to 
this  very  generous  markup  seems  to 
be  that  like  the  buyer  it  too  was 
“theoretical”. 

However,  those  consumers  who 
feel  the  necessity  of  arming  them¬ 
selves  with  technical  information  be¬ 
fore  purchasing,  will  find  plenty  of 
ammunition  in  Behind  the  Label. 
To  many  some  of  it  will  appear 
as  being  over  the  head  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  directed  to  the  industry 
rather  than  to  the  public.  Few  re¬ 
tailers  object  to  disclosing  merchan¬ 
dise  facts  to  the  consumer  but  up 
to  now  have  not  been  successful 
in  getting  this  information  from  the 
manufacturer ;  the  only  one  who  can 
supply  it. 

— J.W,  H. 


Income  Tclx  Rulings 

I  UMP  sum  payments  under  Title 
*■  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
a  deceased  employee’s  estate  are  not 
subject  to  Federal  Income  Tax  and 
should  not  be  included  in  the  tax 
return  of  the  decedent. 


Unemployment  Compensation 
Benefits  paid  to  the  unemployed  by 
a  State  Agency,  do  not  constitute 
taxable  income  to  the  recipients. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

New  Income  Tax  Form 

Under  date  of  December  2nd  the 
Treasury  Department  announced 
that  a  new  form  (No.  1120-A)  is 
to  be  used  for  reporting  income  of 
corporations  whose  total  receipts  for 
the  taxable  year  1938  do  not  exceed 
$250,000  and  whose  net  incomes 
are  not  more  than  $25,000.  These 
forms  as  well  as  other  income  tax 
forms  will  be  available  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  offices  of  internal  revenue  col¬ 
lectors  on  or  about  January  5th. 
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_  4 ROBOT 

Q.  Exactly  what  is  the  Donut  Robot? 

A.  An  all-automatic  doughnut  department,  easily  supervised  by  just  one  inexperienced 
salesgirl.  The  Donut  Robot  manufactures,  vividly  displays,  advertises  and  SEDLS 
doughnuts. 

Q.  Sounds  almost  human!  But  does  it  belong  in  my  department  store? 

A.  Definitely.  The  Donut  Robot  is  smardy  streamlined,  designed  exclusively  for 
department  stores,  harmoniaing  with  the  finest  surroundings.  Absolutely  no  odors 
of  any  kind. 

Q.  Are  doughnut  profits  large  enough? 

A.  See  blackboard  figures.  Since  the  doughnut  department  occupies  8o  square  feet  in 
all,  this  works  out  to  a  profit  of  over  j!i;o  per  square  foot  on  an  average  of 
200  dozen  doughnuts  sold  per  day. 

Q.  What’s  the  turnover? 

A.  Between  i  and  11^  times...per  dayl 

Q.  Have  other  important  department  stores  installed  the  Robot? 

A.  Installations  have  more  than  tripled  in  the  last  two  months! 

Q.  How  can  I  get  more  facts  and  figures  on  the  Donut  Robot? 

A.  Write  to  the  Doughnut  Corporation... /oday. 
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Let  us  not  be  quick  to  condemn 
politicians.  If  they  are  misinformed 
as  to  the  real  interests  and  desires 
of  those  whom  they  represent,  it  is 
due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  apathy 
of  their  constituents  who  are  not 
sufficiently  concerned  to  find  out  for 
themselves  what  their  representa¬ 
tives  are  cooking  up  for  them. 

And  so  one  morning  we  wake  up 
a  little  later  than  usual,  we  run  for 
the  Commuter’s  Special,  and  on  the 
trip  in  to  the  office,  we  read  in  the 
morning  paper  that  there  is  a  new 
sales  tax  to  pay,  that  we  must  put 
a  Blue  Elagle  in  the  window,  that  it 
is  verboten  to  buy  beer  and 
schnapps  or  to  purchase  groceries 
from  chain  stores. 


Mr.  Average  Citizen  reads  about 
a  new  law. 


Whereupon  we  become  indignant, 
shout  and  wave  our  arms  and  tell 
Tony  the  Barber  how  this  country 
is  going  to  the  dogs — ^look  at  the 
laws  they  are  passing  nowadays. 

Prohibition  was  put  over  on  an 
unsuspecting  public  in  just  that 
way.  And  if  vicious  legislation,  de¬ 
stroying  the  economies  brought 
about  by  progressive  retailers,  is 
passed,  it  will  likewise  be  put  over 
when  the  consumer  is  looking  the 
other  way. 

Truth  may  be  stranger  but  it  is 
also  more  potent  than  fiction. 
American  consumers,  which  is  a 
term  that  includes  every  one  of  us, 
must  be  induced  somehow  to  learn 
the  facts  concerning  the  intimate  re¬ 
lationship  existing  between  distribu¬ 
tion  and  their  pocketbooks.  Once 


they  are  in  full  possession  of  the 
facts,  there  will  be  little  opportunity 
for  misinformed  or  dishonest  legis¬ 
lators  to  enact  restrictive  or  dis¬ 
criminatory  statutes  which  drain 
buying  power  and  lower  standards 
of  living. 

Progressive  retail  merchants  must 
take  the  lead  in  such  a  broad  edu- 


When  manufacturers  generally 
look  upon  the  man  in  charge  of 
jacking  and  shipjiing  as  not  work¬ 
ing  for  his  employer  in  as  true  a 
sense  as  he  is  for  the  customers  of 
his  firm,  there  will  be  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  attitude  toward  the  prevention 
of  damage.  Those  desiring  to  stop 
the  loss  of  accounts  chargeable  to 
bad-order  arrivals,  can  get  help  that 
may  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  them 
by  consulting  the  claim  prevention 
department  of  the  road  serving  their 
plant.  All  told,  the  railroads  em¬ 
ploy  about  200  traveling  sj)ecialists 
who  like  nothing  better  than  a 
chance  to  work  with  shij^pers  in 
solving  such  problems. 

Retailer’s  Part  in  Redueing 
Damage 

The  dejjartment  or  furniture  store 
can  be  of  greater  help  in  correcting 
these  conditions  than  any  other 
agency.  Altogether  too  many  Traffic 
and  Receiving  Managers  are  satis¬ 
fied  merely  to  establish  the  fact 
of  the  damage  for  claim  purposes. 
Interest  ends  right  there.  Through 
long  familiarity,  damage  is  regarded 
as  a  necessary  evil.  Although  dis¬ 
content  has  been  expressed  here  and 
there,  the  value  of  cause  analysis 
has  never  been  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nized.  Evidently  few  stores  are 
alive  to  the  profit  leaks  and  irri¬ 
tants  so  often  associated  with  dam¬ 
age. 

That  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
furniture  can  go  directly  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor,  is  proven  by  the  railroads’ 
records  of  exceptional  freedom  from 
damage  of  goods  that  are  truly  well 


cational  program.  Perhaps  a  good 
place  to  start  might  be  right  at 
home,  with  the  4  million  workers 
who  earn  their  livelihood  in  retail 
trade  and  the  20  million  members  of 
their  families  who  are  wholly  or 
partially  dependent  on  them  for 
support. 

These  24  million  men  and  women 
may  conceivably  constitute  an  audi¬ 
ence,  overlooked  heretofore,  which 
will  be  eager  to  learn  more  about 
distribution  and  to  pass  tbe  infor¬ 
mation  on  to  others. 


packed.  Dependable  service  is  the 
pride  of  the  railroads.  Where  inter¬ 
ruptions  are  largely  in  their  control 
— as  for  instance,  thievery — their 
jierformance  is  almost  unexampled. 
Freight  thefts  have  been  cut  %%  in 
recent  years.  Cigarettes — 12,000 
carloads — invoiced  at  about  $700,- 
000,000  were  transjjorted  last  year 
with  known  thefts  totalling  a  mere 
$15,000.  Liquors  and  wines  of 
great  value  and  volume  are  carried 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  in  jjerfect  security. 

Happily,  a  number  of  Receiving 
and  Traffic  Managers  are  lighting 
the  road  to  progress.  They  realize 
that  the  true  extent  of  loss  is  often 
not  measured  or  comjiensated  by 
the  claim.  They  make  it  a  jwint  to 
j)ersonally  insjject  damaged  ship¬ 
ments,  see  whether  the  jjacking 
might  have  been  improved,  and  send 
their  suggestions  to  the  shipf)er.  In 
that  way,  they  have  heljjed  the  ship¬ 
per,  the  railroad,  and  themselves. 
They  do  not  hurt  the  standing  of 
any  claim  they  may  intend  to  file 
with  the  railroad,  for  they  know 
the  difficulty  in  fixing  resf)onsibility 
for  damage  to  which  a  combination 
of  causes  might  have  contributed. 
In  passing  on  claims,  they  know  a 
reasonable  latitude  is  permitted  for 
the  exercise  of  good  business  judg¬ 
ment. 

It  would  be  extremely  helpful  to 
all  concerned,  if  the  practice  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  packing  critically  for 
claim  causes  could  be  extended  to 
all  the  large  stores,  at  least.  Re¬ 
quire  whoever  has  the  responsibility, 
to  know  at  least  the  elementary 


Furniture  Damage  in  Transit 
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V  CONTROVERSIAL 
\/ CLAIMS 

Why  not  make  full 
use  of  our  facilities  for 
reviewing  loss  and 
damage  claims  that 
have  heen  declined  hy 
carriers? 

Whenever  you  feel  that 
denial  of  liahility  hy  the 
carrier  is  unjustified  or  at 
least  questionahle,  all  you 
need  do  is  send  us  the 
claim  file  with  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts. 

This  service  is  open  to 
all  memhers  at  no  cost.  If, 
after  an  impartial  review 
we  reach  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  as  you  do,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  effect  settle¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  believe  the  carrier 
justified  in  refusing  settle¬ 
ment,  we  shall  return  the 
claim  to  you  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  explanation. 

With  the  time  and 
facilities  to  make  an  ex¬ 
haustive  analysis  of  the 
facts  and  the  governing 
law,  we  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  collecting  claims 
that  have  been  declined  by 
the  carriers. 

\fUSE  THIS  SERVICE 
Traffic  Group 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 

101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 


principles  of  good  design  and  work¬ 
manship  in  shipping  containers.  On 
the  theory  that  "a  man  sees  only 
what  he  is  trained  to  see,”  get  a 
set  of  our  Freight  Container  Bu¬ 
reau's  publications  on  correct  jiack- 
ing,  and  see  that  someone  in  the 
organization  qualifies  as  a  fair  judge 
of  good  packing.  Then  put  this  man 
in  the  "crow's  nest”  to  IcK)k  for 
trouble.  He  will  see  it  and  stop  it 
long  before  it  can  do  serious  injury 
to  your  Inisiness. 

Xow  and  then,  the  retailer  comes 
across  instances  where  one  shipper's 
goods  repeatedly  arrive  damaged, 
and  another's  seldom,  although  the 
article  is  the  same.  There  is  not 
much  room  for  argument  as  to  the 
cause.  When  the  manufacturer  is 
advised  what  is  wrong,  the  dealer  is 
rewarded  with  better  packed  or 
more  securely  loaded  shipments 
which  can  go  on  sale  at  once,  with¬ 
out  missing  a  single  repeat  order. 

Efforts  for  Improved  Packing 

This  article  affords  opportunity  to 
express  to  L.  F.  Mongeon  and  his 
associates,  the  warm  ap])reciation  of 
our  Committee  tm  Prevention  of 
Loss  and  Damage,  and  on  l)ehalf  of 
the  railroads  generally,  for  the 
jHoneering  and  effective  work  they 
are  doing  in  the  field  of  merchan¬ 
dise  lacking.  New  methods  are  Ik‘- 
ing  develoiK'd,  notably  packing  in 
fibreboard  for  case  goods. 

A  word  of  caution,  however,  is  in 
order.  Be  sure  the  new  ])acking  is 
suitable  and  will  produce  the  results 
you  are  after.  In  view  of  the  com¬ 
petition  for  low  cost  and  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  box  manufacturers  to  offer 
poorer  and  poorer  containers  in  the 
drive  for  business,  it  is  the  writer's 
hoix;  that,  for  the  ultimate  i)rotec- 
tion  of  all  interests,  necessary 
changes  in  the  packing  si)ecifications 
in  the  consolidated  Freight  Classifi¬ 
cation  can  Ik.*  brought  alK)ut  by  gen¬ 
eral  agreement.  Detailed  sjx*cifica- 
tions  for  fibre  ])ackages  for  furni¬ 
ture  should  Ije  included. 

Finally,  we  ask  consignees  to  se¬ 
cure  railroad  inspection  of  conceal¬ 
ed  damage  whenever  the}'  can,  and 
hold  the  jiacking  intact  for  the  in- 
sjx'ctor  so  he  can  assist  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  good  practice  was  fol¬ 
lowed.  When  reporting  damage  to 
shipper,  we  suggest  that  snapshots 
of  the  damage,  and  the  feature  of 
the  packing  criticized  be  sent  along. 
The  camera  lens  is  Impartial. 


and  only  by 

Railway  Express 


Hove  your  goods  shipped  anywhere 
everywhere,  without  waits,  worries, 
waste.  Profit  by  our  convenient,  re¬ 
ceipted  pick-up  and  delivery  service 
—  direct  from  your  door  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers’,  with  no  extra  charge,  in  all 
cities  and  principal  towns.  Quick, 
through  routing  on  fast  express  trains. 
Super-speed  by  AIR  EXPRESS— nation¬ 
wide  —  2500  miles  overnight.  Low 
cost.  High  economy  —  and  a  conve¬ 
nient,  complete  service  you  can't  get 
anywhere  else.  To  get  it,  merely  phone 
our  nearest  office. 

Railway 

Express 

Agency  Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  MIL  AIR  SERVICE 
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28th  Annual 
Convention 

(Continued  jrom  page  13) 
many  other  subjects  the  legal  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  credit  manager  in  light 
of  changes,  and  development  in  the 
coupon  book  plan. 

Smaller  Stores: 

The  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 
has  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
program  to  insure  the  scheduling  of 
subjects  throughout  the  program  of 
definite  interest  to  smaller  store 
members.  In  addition,  it  plans  three 
separate  sessions  for  the  specific 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  these 
stores.  Modernization  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  w’ill  he  featured  in  two  of 
the  meetings.  The  modernization 
discussion  will  be  directed  at  means 
for  the  smaller  store  to  obtain  mod¬ 
ernization  at  small  cost,  how  to  con¬ 
duct  a  continuous  store  improvement 
program  .and  the  special  angles  con¬ 
nected  with  modernization  of  the 
popular  priced  store.  What  the 
smaller  store  can  do  in  the  way  of 
supplementing  incomplete  newspap¬ 
er  coverage  in  its  promotional 
efforts,  how  the  smaller  store  can 
insure  itself  of  returns  from  internal 
display,  and  the  merits  and  draw¬ 
backs  of  cooperative  sales  in  a  com¬ 
munity  will  be  approached  in  the 
A  third  gathering  will 


EXHIBITORS 
AT  THE  N.R.D.G.A. 
JANUARY  SHOW 


Your  exhibit  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
vention  will  be  success¬ 
fully  planned  and  built 
by  us  in  World’s  Fair 
style. 

Take  advantage  of  the 
same  experience  that  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair 
Corporation  is  using  in 
the  design  and  building 
of  important  exhibits. 

A  complete  service 
from  conception  of  idea 
to  installation  of  display 
at  prices  geared  to  your 
budget. 


•  You  know  how  it  is  when  there 
is  something  new  and  unusual  in 
your  line.  The  word  gets  around. 
Just  so  with  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania!  Everybody’s  talking  about 
its  new  version  of  glamour.  A 
sweep  of  changes  that  add  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  your  visit... new  beauty 
in  the  lobby... new  charm  in  the 
Bar... new  color  in  the  Cafe  Rouge 
...innovations  in  your  spacious 
bedroom.  Next  time  in  New  York 
see  why  retail  men  flock  to  the 
Penpsylvania! 

•  CONVENIENT  by  foot  or  sub¬ 
way  fart  to  anywhere  in  the  city. 


other  session, 
be  purely  a  question  and  answer 
meeting,  with  leading  smaller  store 
heads  serving  as  consultants. 

First  Annual  Store  Training 
Conference : 

A  significant  and  well-timed  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  year’s  convention  will 
he  the  first  annual  store  training 
conference,  consisting  of  two  meet¬ 
ings.  The  conference  is  being  held 
coincident  with  the  convention  to 
permit  educators  not  only  to  discuss 
training,  but  also  to  sit  in  on  the 
technical  sessions  of  the  convention. 

A  Children's  Fashion  Show: 

A  touch  of  glamour  from  the  fash¬ 
ion  world  will  precede  the  opening 
of  the  convention.  With  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  NRDGA,  the 
Parents  Magazine  will  present  a 
children’s  fashion  show  and  clinic  on 
Monday  afternoon,  January  16th. 

Retail  Secretaries: 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries  will  be  held  as  usual  Monday 
to  Wednesday  noon. 


2200  ROOMS’ 

Mck  wHll  IWWftt  k«i 


COPELAND 
DISPLAYS,  Inc 

244  W.  23rd  Street 
New  York  City 


Chicago  Otfka: 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 
77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 
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THE  PARENTS’  MAGAZINE 
9  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


*wkl»''sOf 


■•sr'‘'^GAZINE 

1. 


P.  ■>***■!*■  ■ 

"li-4e'S:. 


Please  send  me . tickets  @  $2.50  each  for  the  Children’s 

Spring  Fashion  Show  and  Clinic  on  January  16th  at  the  NRDGA 
Convention  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York.  Enclosed  is 
check  for  $ . 


Street  Address 
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HEREAS 


the  old  year  is  drawing  to  a  close  and 
the  new  year  looms  on  the  horizon,  we 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  heartiest  of  season’s  greetings 
to  one  and  all.  with  sincere  appreci¬ 
ation  for  your  cooperation  during 
1938.  and  with  the  hope  that  you  will 
enjoy  a  most  prosperous,  happy  1939. 

A 

IMIliSTIllAl  RAYOA  COItlMIRATlOA'  •  flEVElAM),  OIHO 


New  York  Office — 500  Fifth  Avenue 


o|  iflauxm 


♦reg.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 
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ENKA 


Enka  Fashion  Approved  Rayon  means  first 
quality  Enka  Rayon  yarn  wovep  or  knitted  into 
first  quality  fabrics.  And  if  made  into  wearing 
apparel  it  means  dresses,  frocks,  gowns,  under¬ 
wear,  lingerie,  bathing  suits  or  gloves  of  first 
quality  workmanship  and  high  fashion  prestige. 
The  standards  set  to  determine  Enka  Fashion 
Approved  merchandise  embrace  style,  i 
design,  color,  wear  and  quality.  Fabrics 
must  pass  tests  in  the  laboratory  for  con¬ 
struction,  finish,  shrinkage,  slippage,  wear 
and  general  quality.  They  must  pass  critical 
inspection  as  to  style,  design  and  color  for 
the  use  to  which  they  are  put  •  And  like¬ 
wise,  the  garments  made  of  Enka  Fashion 
Approved  Rayon  fabrics  must  measure  up 
to  certain  standards  of  workmanship  and 
critical  judgment  of  style  in  all  its  phases— 
suitability  af  fabric  and  garment  style, 
silhouette,  cut,  trim,  color  and  timeliness. 
Enka  promotion  is  based  on  Enka  Fashion 
Approved  fabrics  and  merchandise, 
selected  with  a  view  to  its  appropriateness 
to  the  fashion  prestige  of  the  Enka  adver-  , 
tising  program.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
yarn  sales  or  cooperation  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  is  entirely  designed  to  provide  a 
foundation,  a  background  and  a  setting  for 
Enka  Fashion  Approved  Rayon  — and  any 
creator  of  fine  fabrics  or  clothes  can  take 
advantage  of  it  and  profit  by  this  policy. 


From  Best  &  Co. 
odvertised  in 
Harper's  Bozoar 


APPROVED 


AMERICAN  ENKA  CORPORATION  .  271  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  .  GREENSBORO,  N.  C.  .  CHAnANOOGA,TENN.  .  PROVIDENCE,  R. I. 
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Send  for  our  Booklet  on  Store  Modernization y  Entitled  ^^Dramatized  Retailing,” 


^  GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  .  mail  this  co»po»  today 

*  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  *  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

,  jc  •  Please  send  us  further  information  on  your  Store 

M  din  OiIlCGS  and  Factorios:  Planning  Service  and  Equipment. 

Grand  Rapids.  Michigan  Name—  _ Address _ 

Branch  Offices  and  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities  City -  _  _  -  — State_.  — - 

The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (loods  Association.  Deceml)er.  1938.  Vol.  20.  No.  12.  Issued  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  101  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  $3.00  per  year  availaUe  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  only.  Entered 
as  second  class  matter,  March  1,  1932,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Copyricht  1938.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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^^YOU  have  successfully  solved 
much  of  the  retail  merchandising 
problem  through  the  manner  in 
which  your  equipment  is  designed 
and  built''  —  ludwig  baumann 

Read  further  important  facts  about  store  planning  and 
equipment  os  expressed  in  this  interesting  letter 


-  tcrir  2  rri«e  Brawl.,  threurh  your 

T  All  tin.  r*ttcr  of  dosimn  tH  ®®^cr*tioa 

-.Pioua  floors  a.^d  u-TjarfreatrJn"  ®«*'«haRdiii|^ 

to  tok.  tl.L.  “O'”,  ond  „ 

■loh  tho  insUKotla,  ora  "oakor  ij, 

•to  •■l.r.tlon  .ort  n,.  eorrlM  oo. 
•"term*  tho  fioij  oco..*.  . 

0  *""‘"•00  h«5  laoronoei^'Tj'’'^''  •"•""! 

n  "■^r  or  Ok^noloiu  oM  !’’*  '’•t"'- 

Litcrc.v.n*o.bl.  frotor.  W  youTl!.?  f**’  '*“•  »’  ‘k* 
•iulp«nt  rtthout  .ay  ^pprooU^JTlim! 

“--ft",  rrotty 

oolTOJ  -„aa  of  rrm  ~«.....ally 

1"  th.  .tor..  ^  “  '•  "••t  0^^., 


The  hundreds  of  stores  we  are  modernizing 
today,  utilizing  equipment  bought  from  us  as 

long  os  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  all  vouch  (^yj/ “J*  ” " _ 

for  these  statements  of  Ludwig  Baumann.  irk..‘X..7or.t  — 

The  principle  of  flexibility  and  interchangeability 
has  saved  literally  millions  of  dollars  for  retailers 
who  selected  Grand  Rapids  equipment  for  their 
stores.  It  has  permitted  the  frequently  necessary 

store  changes;  fitted  in  with  any  and  all  expansion  programs;  and  now  permits  of  simple,  effective 
and  economical  modernization. 

Facts  about  store  modernization  os  executed  by  our  organization  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Or, 
better  still,  a  well  posted  local  representative  will  coll  with  hundreds  of  photographs  and  give  you 
facts.  Use  this  coupon. 


e  most  satisfactory  in  our 


rom 


your  patronage,  cooperation  an 


and  contentment 


wis 
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ON  DELIVERIES  OF 


Checks  AND  Drafts 

TO 

New  York  City  Market  Resources 


TTiis  incaiis  not  tnily  on  your  pojitafie  hills,  hut  also  on  your  stationery,  lohlin»s,  enelosinu,  etc. 
Stores  now  using  tnir  service  are  effeeting  savings  u|»  to  S20()  a  inonth. 

This  is  what  we  do: — 

I  poll  receipt  of  your  cheeks  and  drafts  mailed  us  in  hulk,  we: 


V  I.  Deliver  them  hy  messenger  and  get  receipts  from  payees. 

V/ (iive  you  notilication  when  payee  moves  or  discontinues  husiness.  llpoii 
your  reijuest  all  such  checks  anti  drafts  are  returned  to  ytui  <»r  delivered  to 
correct  adtiress. 

V  !l.  Such  service  eliminates  cost  of  remailing  due  to  incorrect  aildresses,  etc.  We 

make  the  corrections  when  necessary. 

V  !•  Dur  prtunpt  delivery  ensures  your  anticipation  and  other  iliscounts. 

V  S.  Before  ilelivery  is  effectetl  hy  us.  you  may  recall  any  cheek  t>r  draft  hy  wire 

or  telejdione. 


Our  only  charge  2  cents  a  check,  less  your  postage  cost  of  mailing  checks  to 
us  in  bulk. 

Figure  out  what  this  would  mean  in  dollars  and  cents  to  your  store  in  savings  on  your 
Decemher  mailing  operations  alone. 

Write  us  ttulay  for  full  iletails  as  to  how  our  service  can  apply  to  your  husiness. 

We  are  now  servicing  many  prominent  stores  whose  names  will  he  given  upon  request. 


American  Dealers  Service  inc. 

461  EIGHTH  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


r 


/ 


f. 
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NOW  you  can  give  your  business  a  new  lease  on  profits — give  your  salesforce 
a  New  Selling  Spirit  —  through  the  latest  development  in  retailing,  the 
SELLING  QUOTIENT  BUILDER.  Here’s  just  what  you’re  looking  for  to  step  up  sales 
from  3%  to  10% — a  plan  now  being  successfully  used  by  thousands  of  stores  from 
coast  to  coast. 

You  can’t  expect  salespeople  to  make  record-breaking  sales  efforts  on  their  own 
initiative.  But  you  can  stimulate  more  profitable  selling  efforts  —  correct  slip-shod 
selling  habits  —  through  the  S.Q.  Builder. 

This  new  type  of  report  gives  you  a  clear,  candid  picture  of  your  salesforce  in 
action  .  .  .  gives  your  salespeople  a  new  goal  to  strive  for.  Using  a  special 
INDICATOR,  you  can  quickly  determine  the  salesperson’s  or  percentage  of 

selling  effort.  In  their  endeavor  to  attain  higher  S.  Q.  ratings,  your  salespeople  will 
be  making  extra  efforts  to  please  customers  and  increase  sales. 

For  a  new  lease  on  profits,  see  the  SELLING  QUOTIENT  BUILDER  — see  how  you 
can  use  it  to  create  a  New  Selling  Spirit  in  your  entire  salesforce.  Write  today  for 
the  facts  you  want.  We’ll  gladly  send  full  details,  without  obligation. 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

builders  of  business  •  250  WEST  57h  ST  NEW  YORK  CITY 


►- 


r 


